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EASTER EGG-ROLLING AT THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 


EASTER EGGS. 


By M. E. LEICESTER AD! 


Wer’rE independent men, with wives and sweethearts 


We've hearts at rest, with health we're blest, and 
We make our springtime holiday and take a bit 
And gay as May, drive care away and give to 

+ - % 7 * 
Then at this welcome season, boys. let’s weleom: 
Each kind to each, shake 
Next Easter holiday may each again see flowers 


hands with each, each 
And hear birds sing, and sing himself, while m 


Or the three great annual festivals of the and resurrect 

Christian Church—Christmas, Easter, Whitsun- 

tide—Easter, the anniversary of our Lord’s death 
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movable feasts and fasts of the year. The nine 
Sundays before Easter (Palm Sunday, Carling 
Sunday, Mothering Sunday, the first three of 
Lent, Quinquagesima, Sexagesima and Septua- 
gesima), with the eight which follow it (Low Sun- 
day—so called from the lowering of the pomp 
and ceremonial of the Easter service—the four 
following Sundays, the Sunday after Ascension 
Day, Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday), have not 
inaptly been called its bodyguard. 

The week between Palm Sunday and Easter is 
known as Holy Week, or Passion Week, solemnly 
observed in all Roman Catholic churches, and the 
rubric of the Episcopal Church orders a daily 
service. 

Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Satur- 
day, or more familiarly Pace Saturday, Easter 
Day and Easter Monday and Tuesday are now 
generally included in the term Eastertide. 

Although Easter is a movable feast, held the 
first Sunday after the first full moon upon or 
after the 21st of March, it seldom falls in March 
oftener than twice in a decade. This is a very 
significant fact, for the Latin name Aprilis is 
derived from aperis, to open or set forth; and 
as Easter is the festival of new life, so is April 
the month of the year full of budding life and 
hope. Onur Saxon forefathers called it Oster 
(which signifies rising); also Eastermonath, in 
which month they held their feast of Eastre, 
Easter or Koster, probably derived from the still 
older Astarte of Eastern nations. It also used to 
be called The Great Day. 

The French call it Paques, from the Greek 
Pascha, and still older Hebrew Pesch (Passover), 
and our English paschal is applied to the lamb 
of which Christ and his disciples partook before 
His crucifixion. In some districts of England 
the old people still use the word pasch. 

Strange to relate, although Presbyterian Scot- 
land has retained many of the old customs be- 
longing to the various saints’ days and the festi- 
vals of the church of pre-Reformation times, the 
only day observed in Eastertide is Pace Saturday. 

It is one of the gala days of the children 
throughout the length an@ breadth of the land, 
and is eagerly looked forward to. Even the 
thriftiest Scotch housewife relaxes her economies 
on this day and gladdens the children’s hearts 
by dyeing eggs for the afternoon games. For 
weeks ahead ail the onion skins have been care- 
fully preserved ; the clippings of red flannel or 
turkey-red material of every kind are treasured 
up, and then a half-penny (one cent) is expended 
on ‘cutbear” and logwood. The onion skins 
dye a rich yellow brown, the red rags produce a 
soft shade of red, and the ‘‘cutbear” and logwood 


dye the eggs magenta and purple. The farmer’s 
wife sends her contribution to her little friends 
in canary yellow—the result of butter dye—and 
with possibly half a dozen eggs apiece the chil- 
dren of the countryside collect in some old grass 
field, where the soft moss, found only in very old 
pasturage, forms a cushion for the eggs. 

Iiow happy and merry everyone is! As the 
eggs are tossed, now high, now low, they chial-° 
lenge each other; and what shouts of glee when 
in the general mélée a number of the eggs are 
broken ! 

I can picture such an old mossy field now, not 
far from the much-talked of ‘‘Thrums,” which 
has been the egg field of Pace Saturday for gen- 
erations ; and we used to listen attentively to the 
grandmother’s tale of a noted sheep stealer, Ran- 
dall, who was hanged between two trees on a 
knoll in the field for stealing sheep on the Sab- 
bath Day. And every year, as we sat “neath the 
clump of trees in the field and ate our broken 
eggs and shared our cakes with each other, the 
grandmother’s story of Randall was retold for 
the benefit of the younger members of the com- 
pany who daringly swung between his gallows 
trees and would not be Culy impressed by the 
solemnity of their surrouadings. The dear Cal- 
vinistic grandmother is gone, and yet the lesson 
lingers with us, for, wittingly or unwittingly, she 
impressed on our youthful minds that the break- 
ing of the Sabbath Day was a greater crime than 
the stealing of the sheep. 

So as successive Pace Saturdays come and go 
these country children still roll their Easter eggs 
on Randall’s Knap, whilst fragrant memories of 
the dear old home of childhood come to those 


‘children of former Easters who are now scattered 


over the world on prairie, jungle, bush and kar- 
roo. But the hope still lingers fondly that on 
some Pace Day of the dim future they may yet 
visit the old spot and share the delight of the 
children as they troop merrily by to roll their 
eggs. 

In the north of England the eggs are rolled 
and tossed on Sunday afternoon in the field ad- 
joining the parish church ; and eggs and oranges 
are freely exchanged between acquaintances and 
friends. The oranges are supposed to typify the 
bitter herbs of the Passover Feast. 

But the eustom of egg rolling as practiced at 
Washington and elsewhere in America is bor- 
rowed from Scotland. 

The Scot never forgets his native land, her cus- 
toms and feasts, and so strongly marked is his 
individuality that he establishes these customs in 
the land of his adoption. 

Our Halloween fun and frolic is but another 
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proof of this, for Halloween is observed only 
partially in England as a borrowed custom. 

In Scotland and Ireland children are taught by 
their nurses to crush the eggshell after eating its 
contents, or to push the spoon through the bottom 
of it. This is not so often seen here, because eggs 
are seldom eaten out of the slhiell. 

This shell crushing is a relic of a great super- 
stitious belief that witches lived in empty egg- 
shells and made boats of them, casting spells 
upon the household. 

I shall not enlarge here upon the use and ex- 
change of eggs, with 
the symbolism attach- 
ed thereto by the 
pagan nations before 
the Christian era. 
Suffice to say that 
eggs were of the great- 
est importance then, 
and entered largely 
into the sacrifices and 
oblations poured ont 
upon the fields to 
secure good crops. 
They represented 
fullness and plenty, 
and the saying ‘‘ As 
full as an egg is of 
meat” dates from the 
earliest records. 

As the hidden life 
within the egg could 
be called forth to 
light, so did the earth 
cherish the seed and 
of her fullness pro- 
duce smiling crops to 
gladden the hearts of 
herdsmen and tillers 
of the ground, 

Coming to the chil- 
dren’s custom of dye- 
ing and playing with 
eggs, we find that it 
dates from the fourth century. During the forty 
days of Lent the use of eggs for food was strictly 
forbidden. All were good Catholics then, and 
there were no heretics to whom the eggs might be 
sold. The church could compel her children to 
obey, but she had no power to restrain the hens 
from producing, and so in every household the 
egg basket overflowed with plenty. This was the 
children’s opportunity, so the eggs were boiled 
hard, and then they became excellent playthings. 

Dyeing in bright colors to attract the little ones 
is the next development, scarlet and the various 
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shades of red being particularly popular ; first, be- 
cause of its brightness to the childish eye, and 
second, because red was the color of the church, 
and therefore blessed. 

In France during the Middle Ages there were 
many curious customs relative to Easter eggs. Be- 
fore Kastertide began the priests paid a round of 
visits, blessing and receiving eggs. The largest 
eggs were picked out and sent to the King as 
tribute. 

After high mass in the chapel of the Louvre on 
Easter Day huge gayly decorated baskets of gilded 

, eggs were carried in 
to the royal presence ; 
the attendant chap- 
lain blessed and dis- 
tributed them to those 
present. 

Then comes the 
substitution of the 
artificial egg of sugar, 
pasteboard, ivory, 
ete., the cover or case 
for some daintier gift. 
Béranger and other 
writers refer to the 
fabulous sums of 
money spent upon 
luxuries inclosed in 
Faster eggs. 

In Germany and 
the north of England 
there is acommon be- 
lief that hares lay 
eggs ; and when ahare 
iz seen bounding over 
the fields in March, 
which gave rjse to our 
saying, ‘‘As mad asa 
March hare,” the 
children clap their 
hands, crying, ‘‘ Hare, 
hare, good little hare, 
lay plenty of eggs for 
Kastér Day !” 

Connected with the story of Easter eggs we 
must tell of the legend of the bells. In the Cath- 
olic countries of the Old World the bells are not 
rung during Passion Week ; and the belief still 
lingers that they have gone to Rome to be blessed 
by the Pope. But they returned on Easter morn- 
ing, bringing presents of scarlet eggs from the 
Holy Father to his good children; for presents 
are always looked for when one has come home 
from a far country. 


IN THRUMS, 


The joy bells came first, and the angels, drawn 
from heaven by their joyous peals, filled the egg 
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baskets of the good children. The death bells 
came back, too, but brought nothing, for Easter 
is full of joy only. So even in the Easter of the 
children the bells tell of the joy and the eggs tell 
of the gifts of love Christ brings to the little 
ones. 

In rural Switzerland the egg dance of Easter 
Monday is still to be seen. It differs little at the 
present day from what it did in the Middle Ages, 
and in describing an egg dance made famous in 
history we can better understand the origin of 
the modern custom. 

Early in the sixteenth century Marguerite of 
Austria was Gouvernante of Flanders, and as was 
customary then, she visited her Castle of Brou, 
near Bresse, on the western slope of the Alps, 
and there she decided to spend Easter. 

Philibert the Handsome, Duke of Savoy, who 
was hunting in this district, duly went to pay his 
respects to the fair chatelaine of the castle. 

It was Easter Monday, and all were merry ; 
the various Easter games were played, and the 
dancing on the green was joined in by all. 

The old men amused themselves by shooting a 
barrel of wine, and when one was successful in 
making his arrow stick in the wood then he 
gained the privilege of drinking all he wanted, 
or, as the saying went, ‘‘ Jusqu’A merci.” 

Then the great egg dance, the special dance of 
the season, began. A hundred eggs were scat- 
tered over a level space covered with sand, and a 
young couple, taking hands, began the dance. 
If they finished without breaking an egg they 
were betrothed, and not even an obdurate parent 
could oppose the marriage. 

After three couples had failed, midst the laugh- 
er and shouts of derision of the on-lookers, Phili- 
bert of Savoy, bending on his knee before Mar- 
guerite, begged her consent to try the dance 
with him. The admiring crowd of retainers 
shouted in approval, ‘‘ Savoy and Austria!” When 
the dance was ended and no eggs were broken 
the enthusiasm was unbounded. 

Philibert said, “Let us adopt the custom of 
Bresse.” And they were affianced, and shortly 
afterward married. 

Philibert did not long survive his happy mar- 
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riage, and in 1511 his devoted Marguerite erected 
the lovely church of Notre Dame de Brou to his 
memory. There the tombs of Philibert and Mar- 
guerite may still be seen, a perpetual memorial of 
the medieval observance of Easter and its danse 
des wufs. 

And now, in conclusion, let me emphasize how 
important it is for us to take an increasing in- 
terest in the quaint observances of our feasts and 
holidays. 

It will indeed be a misfortune if these old cus- 
toms are allowed to die out. They belong to his- 
tory, and give us more real information regarding 
the manners, customs and social life of our an- 
cestors than volumes of written history can. It 
is from such traditionary customs that we can 
best learn and appreciate the strong power the 
church held over the daily life of her children in 
olden times—a power which inculcated above all 
things the absolute necessity of reverence. 

We are educated as our forefathers never were. 
Education is the all-pervading cry, but with this 
universal education we have lost the power of 
reverence, 

We may laugh at the simple faith and credu- 
lous beliefs of bygone superstitious times, but 
have we anything equally beneficial for the guid- 
ance of our daily lives to show as the result of our 
superior knowledge ? 

The attention of the pupils in our schools ought 
to be drawn to these old customs, which they in- 
herit equally with Scotch and English children. 
In place of the history lesson, so often a recitation 
of dry, hard facts and musty information, a weary 
task to the uninterested child, we might inter- 
weave with the necessary hard study a lesson of 
how our forefathers lived and moved and had their 
being, influenced in their simple, happy lives by 
the practical lessons taught them at successive 
festivals by the mother church. 

Each holiday season comes down to us laden 
with the influences of the past, for in the chain 
of life there can be no broken link. In observing 
them we but reverence the heritage we have re- 
ceived. May we never forget that es we have re- 
ceived so must we hand them down unsullied to 
the children who are to come. 
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PRINCESS RETURNING. 


By JEANNIE BEDNALL. 


Ou, hush! in the air there’s a whisper, 
Like the flutter of birds on the wing: 

It swells, it comes nearer and nearer. 
List! list! 'tis the voice of the Spring. 


She comes like a princess returning 
To the kingdom she governed of old; 
She calls to the flowers, her maidens, 
And arrays them in silver and gold. 


COUNT 


The tall trees stand breathlessly silent, 
While with verdure she wraps them around, 
And tender softly caressing, 
With beauty she covers the ground. 
She touches the 
Till mek 
And our h 
We lov 


great harp of Nature 

«ly flows, and each string 

irts are attuned, for we love her, 
her, the long-hoped-for Spring. 


YAMAGATA. 


THE STORY OF THE JAPANESE NAPOLEON. 


WRITTEN FOR FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR 


Since the famous battle of Ping Yang, in 
which the Chinese received the severe drubbing 
that first opened their eyes to the real military 
prowess of the Japanese, the name and fame of 
Count Ariake Yamagata have traveled around 
the world. He has taken first rank as a military 
strategist, and is likened to the Prussian Von 
Moltke, and to the American General Grant. Ja- 
pan rings with his praises, and military men the 
world over are studying his tactics. 

Count Yamagata has one quality that was 
strongly developed in both of the generals above 
mentioned—he ‘has always been persistent. From 
his earliest boyhood he has made a constant 
study of the modern science of warfare. He be- 
gan at the bottom, and, without the doubtful aid 
of favoritism, has climbed to the top. His career 
stands as a monument to hard work. He has 
ambition, energy and a highly developed quality 
of patience. In Japan he is held up to school- 
boys as a sample of what noble qualities can ac- 
complish. 

Count Yamagata was born in the early spring 
of 1842, in the Province of Chioshiu. At that 
time Japan was a very queer old feudal empire. 
The Emperor was imperial in name only ; he was 
a prisoner in his palace at Kioto, and the Sho- 
gun, or Prime Minister, was the real ruler. Each 
province was ruled by a provincial prince, and 
even the Shogun was not potent enough to pre- 
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vent frequent interprovincial wars. ‘The Prov. 
ince of Chioshiu was one of the mightiest of 
these, and had seldom enjoyed a lengthy peace. 
Hence it will be seen that the young Count Ya- 
magata came of an old fighting stock, in which 
all the warlike traditions were preserved. His 
father, Karo, belonged to the highest class of 
the Samurai, and was the favorite adviser of the 
provincial prince, Mori. 

Here was a good start, so far as circumstance 
was concerned ; but the young Japanese can gain 
no glory from his antecedents. He must conquer 
only by his own efforts. 

By the time that he was able to toddle the 
little fellow began to take interest in the queer 
characters of the Japanese written and printed 
language. ‘The knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing seemed to come to him by intuition ; but in 
truth his start on the road of knowledge was due 
alone to incessant effort. When his playmates of 
his own noble rank, attended by numerous serv- 
ants, went off to the hills about the city to fly 
their kites, this little germ of a future field 
marshal took a bundle of books under his arm 
and sought solitude. His parents were not un- 
naturally concerned with the fear that his stu- 
dious habits might work to the detriment of his 
health. ‘They tried to persuade him to take an 
occasional rest from books and seek physical 
strength in the field sports of his time and prov- 


*The writer of this article is a near relative of Japan’s foremost military strategist, Field Marshal Yamagata, of 
whose life he presents a clear and striking account. 
progressive element in Japan. 


tinction until he reached the grade of ensign. 


guinary naval battle of Foocho. 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


The writer is a young man belonging to the newest and most 
Early in his teens he became a cadet at the 


Naval Academy, and served with dis- 


During the French war in Tonquin he was commissioned with relative 
rank in the French Navy, at the request of his own government. 


He got his first taste of real warfare in the san- 


Mr. Yamagata afterward came to this country to study, and was graduated from 
He is at present living in New York, engaged in literary pursuits. 
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ince. But he persisted in his determination to 
become a wise man, and Japanese children are 
generally allowed to have their own way. Yet, 
though a bookworm, he was not by any means 
devoid of fun. 

His quality of heroism developed at the age of 
ten. One warm summer day he was taking a 
stroll under the shade of a paper umbrella; as 
usual, he had his books with him, and giving very 
little attention to his path, was absorbed in his 
reading. Snddenly he heard women’s screams 
and children’s shrill shrieks. 

Facing about, he saw a horseman of the noble 
rank of Samurai, whose beast was frantically run- 
ing in his direction. The animal was plainly a 
runaway. The bridle dangled before the brute’s 
fore legs, and the rider, unable to reach it, hung 
to his saddle and shouted to pedestrians to get 
out of danger. 

The people were not slow to obey the command, 
and the nobleman now saw in the road only a del- 
icate-looking boy of ten. 

‘«Abunai yo!” (look out) shouted the horse- 
man, from a distance. 

But Ariake, who had calmly folded his um- 
brella and dropped his books, did not budge. He 
waited until the frantic beast was almost upon 
him, then, swift as lightning, opened the umbrella 
and spread it in the horse’s face. 

That checked the runaway. The animal came 
to a stop and the nobleman sprang from his 
back, and, catching the bridle, held the horse 
firmly. 

‘‘Let the horse get cool,” the boy advised, 
gently, while the nobleman overwhelmed him 
with praise. 

The Samurai, after making the animal fast, 
picked up his little rescuer and held him in his 
arms. 

‘«Some day, my noble little fellow,” predicted 
the Samurai, ‘‘ you will be the glory of the Land 
of the Rising Sun.” 

And this Samurai was the celebrated General 
Saigo Takamori, commander in chief of the Im- 
perial army against the Shogun in 1867. From 
this chance encounter Takamori interested him- 
self in young Ariake, and became, indeed, his 
patron. When, in 1867, the present Emperor, 
then a boy of fifteen, waged the War of Restora- 
tion, Count Ariake Yamagata had reached the 
grade of second in command. 

At the age of seven the subject of this sketch 
had begun the study of the Chinese and Japanese 
classics. The learned language and literature of 
the Chinese are to the Japanese what tho study of 
ancient Greek is in Europe and America. But 
this progressive young man’s private tutor soon 
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became reduced to despair. His pupil rushed 
through the classics, and then insisted on study- 
ing the science of war and the history of Western 
civilization. In feudal old Japan such ambitions 
amounted almost to heresy. The old Japanese 
style of fighting was good enough, and foreigners 
were naught but “‘ foreign devils.” 

Then came the visit of Commodore Perry and 
his squadron to Japan, in 1853, and the eyes of 
the mighty men of the empire became opened to 
things for which they had never cared before. 
Ariake now found plenty of encouragement from 
the more progressive of his elder friends. Yet 
Japan, as a whole, remained so conservatively set 
against the ways of “foreign devils” that, when 
the War of the Restoration began, the valiant 
Takamori could find no one so well qualified to 
act as his second in command as this young count 
of twenty-five. 

But leaving the young general, with this glance 
ahead at his early greatness, and to return to him 
in his teens, we will learn how he acquired his 
ideas of Western civilization. The Dutch were 
at that time the principal traders in Japan. The 
eager young student heard of a learned Samurai, 
Takasugi by name, who was thoroughly versed 
in Dutch literature and in the Dutch methods of 
warfare. And ‘Takasugi, on his return from Hol- 
land, had spent some years in America. Amer- 
ica! That name was a mighty talisman to the 
young military student, who had been fired by 
Takamori’s anecdotes of Perry and his officers. 
Takamori had seen the great Westerner, one of 
whose war ships would have made sport of van- 
quishing all of Japan’s war junks in one engage- 
ment ! 

It was to America, then, that Ariake turned 
for enlightenment. He realized, from T'akamori’s 
accounts, how far the United States was in advance 
of Holland. But Takasngi, this man learned 
in the ways of both Western nations, lived in a 
distant part of the province, and to become his 
pupil the boy must leave home. His parents did 
not relish the proposed separation ; it was against 
the traditions of those times. But Ariake again 
insisted on having his own way, and the proverb- 
ial parental complaisance was demanded and se- 
cured. They were his parents, to be sure, but 
they had no right to control his future manhood 
against his own ambitions. 

So the young student journeyed to the abode 
of Takasugi, saw him and begged instruction. 
After he had heard all the ambitions contained 
in that young breast, Takasugi bowed his assent, 
in the old dignified way, and Ariake became in- 
stalled in the learned man’s house. 

Then began years of hard study, during which 
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Ariake rapidly mastered the military knowledge 
gained by Western nations in the march of cent- 
uries. He studied tactics, and became enthusi- 
astic over the science of explosives. It was fort- 
unate for the student that he learned rapidly, for 
when he had reached the age of eighteen Taka- 
sugi, who had become mixed in political intrigue, 
was arrested and cast into prison. 

The young count had now learned all of mod- 
ern civilization and warfare that was to be had in 
Japan. Full of new ideas, he returned to the 
military service of 
his provincial 
prince, Mori, who 
was at that time 
an ardent anti-for- 
eigner. 

Then came the 
War of the Res- 
toration, when the 
Emperor led his 
armies against 
those of the Sho- 
gun. Yamagata 
was prominent in 
several victories for 
the Imperial arms, 
but when he heard 
that one of the 
Shogun’s armies 
was about to invade 
the Province of 
Chiosiu, which had 
supported the Em- 
peror, feudal loyal- 
ty triumphed, and 
Ariake hastened to 
serve Prince Mori. 
Ile was rewarded 
by being placed in 
command of the 
provincial troops. 

No sinecure was 
this, though. The 
men under his com- 
mand were new and 
untrained levies. Ile must organize them, and 
lead these few thousands against one hundred 
thousand trained soldiers of the Shogun. Yet 
neve~ once did the young general falter. With 
but few really competent officers to assist him, he 
set about the herculean task. 

As he worked word came day by day showing 
how much nearer the hostile army was coming. 
How could he make a successful defense? Here 
a happy thought came to him. Japan, though 
a chivalrous people for more than a thousand 
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years, had yet never conceived the Western idea 
that makes horses almost inseparable from mili- 
tary chivalry. He determined to organize the 
first Japanese cavalry. The result was that fa- 
mous body of horsemen known as the ** Kiheitai.” 
For this the organizer was given the sobriquet of 
** Kihei Sochiosli,” or founder of cavalry. He 
also made changes in the old tactics and evolu- 
tions, and the uniform became more European. 
Several times daily the men were drilled and re- 
viewed, and, burning with patriotic ardor, they 
were speedily put 
into condition to 
fight. 

Then came the 
Shogun’s immense 
army, and battle 
after battle was 
fought. The Chio- 
shiu troops, even 
with their meagre 
amount of training 
in European ways 
of fighting, proved 
vastly superior to 
the Shogun’s 
braves. In engage- 
ment after engage- 
ment the Shiogun- 
ates were soundly 
thrashed. The 
campaign was ar- 
dent on one side, 
and stubborn on 
the other, but the 
Shiogunates were 
gradually driven to 
the edge of the 
province, and then 
out of it. By this 
time the big army 
was so badly de- 
moralized, and the 
Imperial support- 
ers were so full of 
new confidence, 
that the Restoration was brought about without 
further fighting, and the once mighty Shogun 
disappeared from Japanese politics. 

The present Emperor, secure on his throne at 
last, was not slow to show his gratitude to those 
who had bravely supported him. But to Count 
Ariake Yamagata was given the especial commis- 
sion of reorganizing a national army and navy on 
civilized footing. The military was patterned 
after the French ; the navy was established on an 
English basis. Count Yamagata also advocated 
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and secured the establishment of military and 
naval schools for the thorough training of offi- 
cers. The result of this less than thirty years of 
modern system, during which innovations were 
frequent enough to keep abreast of the rapid 
evolution in warfare, is known to every Amer- 
ican, for news of the Japanese campaign against 
China has been eagerly followed by the magazine 
and newspaper readers of this country. 

In 1877 brave old Takamori, first Minister of 
War under the Emperor, found himself at odds 
with the government in his views on the Korean 
question, and resigned. In the summer of the 
same year Saigo Takamori rebelled against Im- 
perial authority, and persuaded the best part of 
the new army to follow him. Things again looked 
black for the Emperor, but once more Count 
Ariake Yamagata came to the resene. Hard as 
it was to take up arms against his former patron, 
loyalty triumphed over friendship, and he took 
the field against the insurrectionists. During 
the battle of Kumamoto, while he was observing 
the enemy’s position, a shell exploded within a 
few feet of him. Turning to his staff officers, 
Count Yamagata coolly remarked : ‘‘ See how well 
they are getting along with their guns. They owe 
that to good training.” 

In this, as in the previous campaign against 
the Shiogunates, Count Yamagata’s men were 
mostly raw levies, but by his wonderful patience, 
allied with great energy, he soon had them in 
good shape. The rebels were eventually dis- 
persed, and peace once more settled over the en- 
tire Land of the Rising Sun. 

On his return from the field the count was ap- 
pointed to the Portfolio of War. Now he found 
himself the hero of Dai Nippon—‘‘ Greater Ja- 
pan.” But he bore his honors with customary 
modesty, and only thought how he could con- 
tinue to advance the interests of his beloved 
country. If his name were to be omitted from 
the political and military history of Japan it 
would be indeed incomplete. Both in statecraft 
and in gereralship he stands easily in the front 
rank of his countrymen. lis judgment and 
skill in difficult matters of diplomacy have gained 
for him the confidence of all classes. His advice, 
either in matters public or private, is always ea- 
gerly sought. 

One characteristic that contributed not a little 
to the count’s success was his powerful eloquence. 
Iie often appeared before the people, and his im- 
passioned appeals to their loyalty accomplished 
fully as much as his successful military opera- 
tions. 

In 1889 Count Yamagata was commanded by 
the Emperor to travel through Europe and Amer- 


ica. He was sent to study the constitutions of 
the most enlightened countries, as the Emperor 
found his people sufficiently advanced to share 
with him the management of national affairs. 
This was the first time that the count had ever 
been beyond the borders of Japan, but on com- 
ing out into the great world he found himself 
no stranger to its civilization. Everywhere he 
was received with great enthusiasm, and was 
treated as an honored guest. 

Several weeks of his trip were spent in New 
York. He greatly admired this city, which he 
declared was really the greatest commercial cen- 
tre of the world. At that time he believed in 
the necessity of a Greater New York, and could 
not understand why the union of Gotham and its 
adjacent territory had not been already accom- 
plished. 

‘““The Americans,” he observed, “‘ are destined 
to become the leaders of the world; for industry 
rules, and the Americans are the greatest invent- 
ors of labor-saving machinery in the world.” 

Filled with the lore of free governments, he 
returned to Japan. Immediately he began to 
draw up the programme for the coming reform. 
So well pleased was the Emperor with the result 
of his envoy’s tour that Count Yamagata was 
promoted to the post of Prime Minister. In 
November, 1890, the Japanese people received 
their long-expected constitution, and the govern- 
ment is now a limited monarchy of the most. 
progressive type. 

Let us observe that Japan was the last Asian 
country to open her ports to trade with foreign 
powers, and yet is the only Asian nation with 
a constitutional government. This speaks elo- 
quently for the work of less than thirty years; 
and in all this Count Yamagata is entitled to a 
large share of the credit. The Japanese have 
established themselves as the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion in the Far East, and they will never rest 
until they have spread the good work to all their 
neighbors, 

The sketch I have already given comprises a 
vareer brilliant enough to eatisfy the most ambi- 
tious man, but more honors were in store for the 
count, After the late trouble had broken out in 
Korea he was appointed to the command of the 
First Japanese Army. The capture of Ping Yang 
is a matter of so recent history as to be familiar 
to every reader. All the details of the assault 
were planned by the count before he left Japan, 
and all was executed as he directed. He reached 
Ping Yang, after the battle had commenced, at 
the head of the column from Seoul. So har- 
moniously had the generals in command of the 
other three corps carried out his orders that 
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there was no hitch. Ping Yang was taken, Chi- He has never punished servant or soldier for a. 
nese eyes were opened, and Japan again rang with first offense. [lis favorite reply is, ‘* Let him try 
the praise of her hero. Unfortunately, soon after again.” 
the victory, he contracted a severe cold, and was His humanity, so plainly proven by the splen- 
compelled to return to his native land. did treatment of Chinese prisoners at Ping Yang, 
In Japan another great honor awaited him. is also illustrated by an incident that happened 
The Emperor, on behalf of a grateful people, during the march of the Seoul column to Korea's 
created for him the rank of inspector general of ancient capital. He had contracted a severe cold, 
all the Japanese armies—the highest rank possi- which weakened him, but he refused to avail 
ble below the Emperor. himself of any conveyance, and kept in his saddle 
Personally the count is an exceedingly demo- as an example to otler sufferers under his com- 
cratic man, notwithstanding his descent from the mand. 
haughty class of the Samurai. He is tall, for a One day his illness had assumed so dangerous 





Japanese, slender, and has a striking face, whose an aspect that one of the surgeons sent him a 

only hirsute adornment is a close-cropped mus- bottle of wine, and urged him to drink it. 

tache. Ilis cheek bones are rather prominent. “Tow can I take it,” he inquired, ‘ when 

Ilis complexion is a shade lighter than the Cas- there is not en for my poor soldiers to enjoy 

tilian type. lis hair he parts and combs fastid- such a luxury? ‘They do not even get all the 

iously, but in the matter of dress he is exceed- food they need 

ingly plain. The bottle of wine went back, unopened, to the 
Ilis patience is proverbial throughout Japan. medical stores. 





IN MY HEART. 
By JOHN READE, 


In my heart are many chambers through which 1 nder fre 


Some are furnished ; some are empty; some are s some are light; 


Some are open to all comers, and of some I k 
And I enter in the stillness of the night. 


But there’s one I never enter—it is closed to ey 

Only once its door was opened, and it shut f 

And though sounds of many voices gather round 
It is silent, ever silent, as the shore. 


In that chamber, long ago, my love's casket was 
And the jewel that it sheltered I knew only o1 
And my soul foreboded sorrow, should that jewel 
And I almost hoped that none might enter 


Yet day and night I lingered by that fatal cham! 
Till she came at last—my darling one, of all the earth my own; 
And she entered—then she vanished with my jewel which she wore; 

And the door was ciosed—and I was left alo 


She gave me back no jewel, but the spirit of her 
Shone with tenderness a moment, as she closed that chamber door, 
And the memory of that moment is all I have t 
But that, at least, is mine for evermore. 


Was she conscious, when she took it, that the jewel was my love? 
Did she think it but a bauble she might wear or toss aside? 
I know not, I accuse not, but I hope that it may 
A blessing. though she sywrn it in her prid 
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HOMES IN JAPAN. 


By GEORGI 

AccorDING to the Bible, the first homes of 
men were in the western part of Asia, and phi- 
lology traces the origin of language to about the 
same region. The modern homes in Persia and 


the country round about are, doubtless, very 
much like those in which the Antediluvians, as 
well as those who repeopled the earth after the 
Deluge, dwelt. 


And if we follow the coarse of 
man’s early migrations east or west we find a 
gradual change in the homes until we come to 


THE LAUNDRY. 


DONALDSON, * 


the extremities of the Old World in the British 
and Japanese Islands, where the styles of homes, 
like the customs of the people, are about as 
nearly direct opposites as are the directions of the 
heads of those who build them ; for, whereas the 
English building is generally of stone, and pre- 
eminently plain and substantial, the Japanese 
building is mostly of paper, and very light and 
unsubstantial ; and this characteristic 
through all their manufactures, and 


runs 
may like- 
wise be applied, to a certain 
extent at least, to the Japa- 
nese character. 

The first part of the Japa- 
nese house to be built is the 
roof. It is then raised upon 
the rest of the structure. The 
carpenter saws and planes to- 
ward him, instead of from 
him, as is invariably the case 
with Europeans. The candle- 
stick is stuck into the candle, 
instead of placing the candle 
into the stick. 
always placed over the teacup, 
never under. Japanese get 
down upon hands and knees 
to greet a friend; 
Their doors always slide ; ours 
open. On its birthday the 


Saucers are 


we rise. 
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child gives presents to its parents and friends. 
They shave the eyebrows and blacken the teeth ; 
we darken the eyebrows to make them appear 
heavy, and whiten the teeth. 

In the stable the horses are headed out. 
thrust to left; ours to right. 


Locks 
The blacksmith 
works the bellows with foot, instead of hand. 

In playing the game of checkers they put the 
men on the intersection of the lines, and not in 
the We them 
squeak ; their gimeracks have to be pulled. They 
usually sit at their work ; we stand. 

They carry the babe behind them, instead of 
before ; do their work and take their baths in 
front of the house; lie with feet dust 
before sweeping ; have clocks whose dial 

hands remain stationary ; and when a 
insulted he kills himself, instead of his 


spaces. squeeze toys to make 


to wall; 
even 
turns and 
man js 
enemy. 

Which is right ? 

‘The Japanese live mostly in villages and cities 
but although their houses are clustered together 
they are not 


surrounded by walls as in most East- 


ern lands, and there are occasional houses sep- 
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arated from the villages by fong distances; yet. 
there is nothing which is a counterpart of the 
farm homes of America. ‘The Japanese are very 
poor, and the ise of the agriculturist is usu- 
ally only a hut lh a thatehed roof made very 
thick and heavy, and having a ridge of turf 
which grows luxuriantly on the top. This serves 
to hold down roof in high winds, and often 
one sees heavy stones also laid on the thatch. 

There is no mney for the smoke from the 
‘*hibachi,” which serves as stove. This consists 
of a box containing ashes upon which lie some 

similar arrangement open at 
put wood under the pot, grid- 
dle or grate wh iy be placed over it. With 
these they do their cooking and supply all the 
heat they have in cold weather. 

The homes of the poor, which in Japan con- 
stitute the g majority of the population, are 
dirty and disorderly, as is the case in most lands ; 
but the homes of the educated and better classes 
ess and most delightful for 
very uncomfortable when it 


coals, or of a ja 


one side sO as 


are models ol 
warm weather, yet 
becomes cold. 
The honse is either on the street, or separated 
fence of bamboo sticks set close 
by a high hedge of evergreens. 
You enter the house through a sliding door of 
bars which admits you to an entry on the ground, 
where the sh clogs are left. You then step 
through a s door upon the house floor, 
which is usu »or one and a half feet above 
is covered with a sort of rush 


from it by a hig 
to each other, 


the ground, 


STREET SCENE. 
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matting made very thick and soft, in pieces three 
feet by six feet. These are always that size, and 
the dimension of a room is always given as so 
many mats, twelve, fifteen, thirty, ete. 

From this first landing doors open on all sides 
to the different parts of the house, and one of 
them leads upstairs, where there is a second story. 
Usually this is but half a story, or else just one 
full-height upper chamber. 

If we step back into the room directly in the 
rear of this landing we find ourselves in the main 
room of the house. 

This opens, by sliding doors, upon a porch 
which extends clear across the rear of the house, 
and is provided with sliding wooden panels which 
are closed and fastened at night or in a storm. 
This is very necessary, as the partitions between 
the porch and the rooms, as well as those between 
the different rooms, are light wooden frames, 
made like window frames, and covered with thin 
paper which admits the light. 

All of these partitions are also sliding panels, 
so that the rooms may all be thrown togther. 

In one corner of the main room there is always 
a recess, with its floor of wood raised a few inches 
above the rest of the apartment, and in this is 
placed the ancestral tablet, before which a bou- 
quet of flowers is gracefully arranged. 

In the homes of Christians a tablet or chart of 
Scripture is hung there, and a large vase filled 
with flowers stands at one side. It is also used as 
a place to lay books and other articles of use, and 
is always considered the place of honor for a 
guest. 

The rest of that side of the room, to the same 
depth as the ancestral corner, is taken up by cup- 
boards with sliding doors, where blankets, hats, 
umbrellas and other things are stored. 

The yard upon which the porch opens is kept 
very neat and clean, and upon the porch, or just 
outside, are usually several pairs of straw sandals 
(soles with a cord to slip over the toes), to be put 
on when one steps out upon the ground. Here is 
the place where large gatherings are held, and 
the trees, in the evening, are hung with paper 
lanterns. 

European lamps and clocks are found in almost 
every house. Many have also introduced chairs 
and tables, but they are not commonly used, for 
the chairs cut the matting unless they have boards 
nailed across under the legs. 

The old Japanese cushion is much better suited 
to their use, and offers much less objection in the 

way of encumbrance. A dozen of them may be 
piled up and put in the cupboard, where as many 
chairs would nearly fill the room. 
The mat seems to be universal as yet, except 
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in the houses of the nobility who have one or two 
rooms furnished in Western style in which to re- 
ceive guests who may not like to leave their shoes 
at the door and go about in their socks. It is not 
very convenient, especially for ladies with high- 
laced or buttoned shoes; and then, too, foreign 
socks are made so thin that one is liable at almost 
any time, upon taking off his shoes, to find a hole 
in his stockings, which is unpleasant in company. 

It is also a common experience with strangers 
while getting off their shoes at the door to put out 
the hand to recover a lost balance and thrust the 
fingers through the paper walls, much to the cha- 
grin of the unfortunates. 

A common arrangement of the house is to have 
the entrance in the middle, and the kitchen just 
to the side, also opening toward the road. ‘The 
servants or women at work in the kitchen will then 
be near to attend the door when anyone arrives. 
If the opening of the sliding street gate does not 
summon anyone the attention is called by clap- 
ping the hands or calling. 

A door half opens, and the attendant or the 
lady of the house appears upon hands and knees 
to welcome the visitor. 

A brief description of some things seen in an 
afternoon spent at a gathering at the house of a 
young,viscount in Tokio may best illustrate some 
of the Japanese home enstoms. We will omit the 
part relating to our getting to the gnest chamber 
as not being calculated to illustrate good Japanese 
manners ; suffice it to say, we were ushered up by 
a pretty little maid whose hair was faultlessly ar- 
ranged in that Japanese style which gives the im- 
pression that the head is the largest part of the per- 
son, and who wore her “‘ obi” tied in such a bundle 
on her back as to resemble a portmanteau knap- 
sack. The room was the upper chamber (in this 
case the third story), and was open on both sides, 
giving a fine view of the grounds, the lotus pond 
and flowering shrubs, and of all that part of the 
city as well, since it was the highest building in 
the vicinity. Around this room were arranged 
leather-covered cushions to sit upon. 

As soon a3 we were seated, tea (strong green 
tea with no sugar or milk such as is always used 
in Japan) was set before us, and a little later 
balls —about the size of a baseball —of beans, 
crushed and sweetened, were passed about in a 
tray, with a pair of chopsticks with which to re- 
move them from the plate to the left hand, in 
which they were held while eating. 

Whenever a guest arrived he dropped upon his 
hands and knees at the door, and our host would 
go and fall upon his hands and knees, just be- 
fore him or a little to one side, and both would 
bow their heads to the floor; and then raising 
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them, the host said, in Japanese: ‘‘I have not 
seen you in a long time.” Then down go both 
heads again ; and when they raise them next the 
guest says the same thing, and then both bow 
their heads to the floor the third time, and they 
arise and go to their seats. As they do so, if they 
had not previously saluted him, the rest of the 
guests lean forward upon their hands and bow to 
him. 

A little later coffee was passed, and when the 
hour for dinner arrived square lacquer-ware trays 
containing five dishes and a pair of hashi (chop- 
sticks) were brought in and set before each guest. 

Beans and fish are elements in almost every 
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Japanese dish of food. In this instance on the 
corners of the tray nearest you were bowls cov- 
ered witl saucers containing boiled rice, with bits 
of greens and fish and baked eels mixed in lay- 
ers; the other, a thin, souplike bouillon with 
fish flavor, and little bars of a preparation of 
beans. In the further corners were saucers—one 
with a mat of glass rods, and upon it arranged 
slices of raw fish trimmed with cress; and on the 
other, pickled rinds of raw cucumber, eggplant 
and slices of turnip, called ‘‘diocoon.” In the 
centre was a small saucer with a sort of sauce 
made of beans. 

For dessert, a large tray of balls of boiled rice 
wrapped in layers of raw fish, of different colors, 


was brought in; and then a sheaf of the biwa 
fruit placed before each one, and tea and coffee 
again passed, followed by the bean balls. 

Still later in the evening, a drink made of cof- 
fee with a sort of jelly, and mixed with milk. 

Upon another occasion, in calling at a like 
place, we were ushered into a parlor furnished 
with chairs, tables and ornaments in Western 
style, and had set before us, not only the tea, 
but what corresponds to ice cream with us, and 
cakes with crushed beans in the centre. 

The iced dish was a glass filled with shaved ice 
sweetened, and flavored with a sort of bean paste. 

Milk was formerly never used by the Japanese 
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for food. Cattle were only kept as beasts of bur- 
den, and sheep and goats not known, so that 
after a child was weaned he never tasted milk of 
any kind. Now, however, it is becoming more 
and more commonly used, but is yet expensive 
and very rare among the natives. Neither is 
bread, properly so called, to be found in any 
form among them, but its place is taken by boiled 
rice. An idea of what they do eat may be best 
given by one or two more actual bills of fare 
with which we were provided at different places. 

While dining at the house of a young Japanese 
friend, one evening, we had the privilege of trying 
boiled rice with baked eels (very good), fish soup 
with bean cakes in it, pickled cneumber rinds, 
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THRESHING RICE, 


and ‘‘diocoon” of three kinds, served upon little 
tables eight inches high and one foot square, set 
Of course, tea was served 
before and after, and sweet cakes of bean paste 
formed the dessert. 


before each person. 


This house contained, what is a common arti- 
cle of furniture in Japanese houses, a small chest 
of drawers, about one and a half feet high, upon 
which is frequently placed a little mirror before 


LITTLE MOTHERS, 


which the women, sitting upon their feet, dress 
their hair and arrange their toilets. 

The refreshments served at a native church 
sociable, held at the house of one of the members, 
consisted of boiled rice in balls, brown fried 
cakes, white fish cakes, potato cooked in little 
bars, eggplant boiled whole, a green salad, and 


JAPANESE WOMEN—SHOWING ARRANGEMENT 
OF HAIR AND DRESS 
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confectionery of snaps and little balls made of 
rice flour and colored red, white or brown, and 
somewhat like popcorn in texture and taste. 

These were served in little trays and set upon 
tables in the yard, or upon the floor of the house, 
and eaten with hashi, or Japanese chopsticks. 

[he dishes of food are usually nicely prepared, 
and, if one is fond of fish flavor and beans, are 
very good, but the ordinary foreigner finds them 
rather unpalatable. 

Ilowever, if we consider that the Japanese are 
almost invariably plump in flesh, but never over- 
fat, we must conclude that they are well fed. All 
classes in general have that appearance, although 
the poor live mainly on rice, fish and greens. 

The homes, when we con- 
sider those of the better class 
of citizens, are also very com- 
fortable for warm weather, 
and have an appearance of 
itiriness and neatness which 
mekes them very attractive, 
but in cold weather they are 
miserable. A charcoal fire 
in the “‘ hibachi,” over which 
they can warm their faces 
and hands, is entirely inade- 
quate to keep a house of 
thin paper walls and loose 
joints warm in cold winter 
wenther. This fact is ad- 
mitted by Japanese quite as 
readily as anyone, and they 
do not seem anxious to stand 
up for an arrangement in 
which they have suffered so 
much from the cold. But 
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the simplicity of the house, 
its lack of ornamentation and 
furniture, having simply 
smooth floors and _ plain 
walls, unpainted wood as 
frames, no knives, forks or 
spoons, but only a few cups, 
bowls and plates for dishes, 
makes the housework very 
light as compared with the 
Western home. Good houses 
are usually kept very neat 
and clean, and still the house- 
wife can have leisure for her 
husband and children. 

Moreover, we see that 
there is much more of social 
home life in Japan than in 
any other Eastern land. The 
children are provided with 
many toys (everything used about the house is 
made in miniature for them to play with), and 
their parents are frequently seen employed in 
entertaining them. Here, too, the position of 
woman is far more that of equality with man, and 
she is educated and intelligent to a degree un- 
usual in the Orient. 

On the whole, in fact, the Japanese disposition 
may fairly be considered the best-natured, most 
easy-going and joyous we have anywhere seen. 
But their difference from ordinary humanity is by 
no means so great as certain prominent writers 
would have us believe. The Japanese who have 
spent years in America come back to Japan and 
tell their fellow citizens that American babies 
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never cry. They do not cry enough to impress a 
Japanese as peculiar, and so they do not remem- 
ber it. 

Their reports are just as true as those of Amer- 
ican or English writers who make that affirma- 
tion in regard to Japanese babies. Carried about 
as they are on the backs of their mothers and 
older brothers and sisters, with their large heads 
rolling from side to side, they do truly present a 
wonderful endurance. Tor a quarrel among boys 
to proceed further than words and voluntary sep- 
aration is almost unheard of, and self-restraint to 
the utter concealment of their true feelings, which 
are always covered with the most formal polite- 
ness, is a quality which makes it very difficult to 
understand a Japanese. 

Patriotism is their highest virtue, and honesty 
and purity are of much less account. In fact, 
the latter is of so little importance that in a wife 
it is not always deemed a part of fidelity to her 
husband. The consequent looseness of the family 
tie and ruination of the ‘“‘home” in Japan is a 
terrible illustration of what American homes 
would be if the women of America had equal 
rights in respect to moral, or rather immoral 
liberties, with the men, for it would require an 
extensive knowledge of Japanese life to be able to 
affirm that Japanese women are judged more 
leniently in that respect than are the so-called 


strouger sex in America or Europe. To our shame 


be it said ! 

If, however, the testimony of the immortal 
Cesar be true, we have only to go back a little 
over two thousand years to find in the Highlands 
of Scotland a condition of affairs worse than can 
be found to-day even in the highlands of Japan. 
Yet the ordinary traveler in Japan cannot, even 
with the charitable explanation that the author 
of ‘‘ Japonica” lived only among the best families 
of the land and in the house with Japanese maid- 
ens who had been as well educated in American 
schools as the accomplished young ladies of our 
country, excuse one who has written so enthu- 
siastically and so beautifully of him who gave up 
all that an Oriental court could give of this 
world’s pleasure, including the fascinating zenana, 
for the sake of revealing the truth to his fel- 
low men—the ordinary traveler cannot excuse 
him for putting before his fellow men so extrava- 
gant a view of Japanese life for the sake of the 
little worldly riches and fame to be drawn there- 
from, or for any other reason. 

To those who may not be able to see Japan 
with their own eyes it is but fair to say that Sir Kd- 
win Arnold’s name is seldom mentioned in Japan 
without evoking such an expression of contempt 
upon the face of both Japanese and foreigner as 
an honest soul always feels under flagrant flattery. 





ROMANCE OF A KENTUCKIAN IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 


By MALEY BAINBRIDGE CRIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE season at St. Augustine was at its height, 
and the Ponce de Leon thronged with gay pleas- 
ure seekers, with a small scattering of their less 
fortunate fellows, who hoped in the balmy, sea 
air of the quaint little Spanish city to woo back 
the fickle goddess, health. In the spacious din- 
ing salon, where each artistic appointment 
breathes the rich, sensuous Renaissance spirit, at 
a table near one of the great oak piliars support- 
ing the dome, sat a man of the herculean form and 
beauty of countenance found most often among the 
men of Kentucky. Magnificently proportioned, he 
carried himself like a god; his regal head was 
poised upon a full, round throat; his gray eyes, 
changeable with emotion, smiled from beneath a 
broad, low brow, smooth and white as a woman’s, 
and about which clustered rich, slightly curling 
brown hair; while above a pair of beautiful lips 
curled a golden-brown mustache. This magnif- 
icent Adonis of the famous blue-grass region of 


Kentucky bore the sensation his appearance al- 
ways created with the utmost sang-froid. While 
awaiting his supper order, although seemingly 
absorbed in the allegorical illustrations of the 
stained-glass windows opposite him, he neverthe- 
less started perceptibly as a tall, beautiful blonde, 
accompanied by an elderly woman, entered the 
dining room. Grace Ashmore was a beauty, an 
heiress, and withal a heartless coquette ; although 
her friends credited her with at last having sur- 
rendered her heart (if she possessed that seemingly 
unnecessary and unfashionable appendage of the 
nineteenth century) to the young Kentuckian 
who was far handsomer than any of the many 
New Yorkers who had followed the beautiful 
heiress to the Ponce. Moreover, he combined with 
esprit and faultless manners a certain warmth 
and enthusiasm which characterize the men of 
Kentucky. It was as if he had absorbed some- 
thing of the sunshine of his native land ; some- 
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thing of the beauty and massiveness of its splen- 
did fields and rolling meadows. From the min- 
strel gallery above sweet music floated down the 
vast, brilliantly lighted dining room; and as 
Grace Ashmore quitted it she seemed, in her un- 
dulating, serpentine grace, a very poem set to 
the melody of sound. Throwing a light, fleecy 
wrap abont her shoulders, she stepped into the 
outer court with her chaperon, where she was 
speedily joined by the handsome Kentuckian, 
George Allen Van Zant. It was a perfect Feb- 
ruary night; and the tropical splendor of the 
court, brilliant with its brightly colored flowers, 
its electric fountains gleaming like strands of 
rainbow-colored gems, its vine from which de- 
pended myriads of bright-hued blossoms, its grace- 
ful palmettos, and over all its oriental splendor 
and glowing beauty the wafted odor of its wil- 
derness of roses, mingled with the faint perfume 
of the orange grove beyond, made it a very Eden 
for lovers, even though encumbered by a chap- 
eron. Strolling through the court, chatting 
gayly, the trio came suddenly upon a little, 
crouching figure whose flowing blue-black tresses 
were picturesquely crowned with a wreath of 
scarlet pomegranate blossoms, and whose small, 
daintily poised head was turned sidewise, canary- 
like, to catch every strain of music with which 
the orchestra was flooding the Ponce. 

‘A pretty picture, and well deserving this 
oriental setting,” murmured the chaperon, point- 
ing toward the child. 

‘That is Petronilla Pedro, a little Spanish 
flower girl, who is music-mad,” replied the Ken- 
tuckian. 

At the sound of approaching voices the child 
sprang to her feet, bearing lightly upon her arm 
a basket of flowers. Recognizing the handsome 
Kentuckian, who was not only a liberal purchaser 
of her posies, but who, upon learning of the little 
maiden’s passion for music, had promised her 
lessons of the cathedral organist, she smilingly 
approached him and timidly tendered him a bean- 
tiful tea rose. Touching the little flower-crowned 
head caressingly, he offered her a coin; but she 
folded her tiny brown hands across her breast, 
and shaking her head, replied : 

‘Tt is a gift.” 

Thanking her kindly, the young man turned 
toward Grace Ashmore, and would have fastened 
the rose in the wealth of her golden tresses, but 
the small Petronilla anticipated his movement, 
and springing toward him with the ferocity of a 
young tigress, snatched the rose from his hand, 
scattered its petals upon the ground, and stamp- 
ing them under her tiny feet, fled rapidly from 
the court. 
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‘“* Whew !” whistled the nonplussed young man. 
‘* My little protegée seems to have misunderstood 
my attempted reverence for her gift. I wish I 
could overtake and console her !” 

A peal of merry laughter greeted his remark. 

**Nonsense, Colonel Van Zant!” replied the 
beautiful Grace. ‘* Do you not see that the little 
vixen is jealous of me ?” 

“« Jealous ?” reiterated the young man, incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ Why, she is but a baby !” 

«Yes, jealous,” laughed the beauty. ‘A little 
Spanish woman in embryo; and I promise you, 
were she grown up, I would not dare to have such 
a fury cross my pathway. Why, the little mon- 
ster’s eyes gleamed vengeance and destruction.” 

Meanwhile the ‘‘little monster,” as the fair 
New Yorker termed ler, was speeding down the 
street with throbbing heart and tear-wet eyes. 
On—on she went, never pausing until she reached 
the sea wall, where she suddenly stopped, and 
kneeling down, gazed far out seaward ; for to the 
child over that vast expanse of water there seemed 
ever to linger a sadness in harmony with her own 
lonely little life. 

Suddenly a pair of strong hands lifted the sob- 
bing child to her feet, and a kindly voice ex- 
claimed : 


** Heigh-ho, little girl! are you crying because 
you couldn’t sell your posies?” And thrusting 
twice the price of the flowers into her hand, he 
was gone. 

It was a handsome face that had looked down 
into tnat of the little flower girl, but it was not 
the face of George Van Zant, and the little sob- 
bing creature was in nowise comforted ; for this 
small, music-mad Spanish maiden was desperately 
and passionately in love with the handsome Ken- 
tuckian. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue following day,” and, indeed, for several 
successive days, did George Van Zant haunt the 
court of the Ponce, hoping to meet and conciliate 
the little creature whose feelings he had so un- 
wittingly outraged. It was not, however, until a 
week subsequent, when strolling alone in the vi- 
cinity of the old fort, that he chanced across her. 

‘* Roses! fresh roses!’ called the clear, treble 
child voice, and then, finding herself face to face 
with her hero, quick waves of color rushed to the 
little olive face, and the great dark, starlike eyes 
filled with tears. 

** Petronilla! my little girl, what have I done 
to offend you that you shun me thus ?” asked the 
young man, drawing her toward him. 

If you, my reader, could have listened to the 
silvery music of the man’s voice, could have 
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looked upon the beauty of his face, the magnifi- 
cence of his form, and could have felt the mag- 
netism of his presence, you would not have won- 
dered at the pair of little brown hands which 
clasped themselves about his neck, and the little 
broken voice which sobbed out, ‘‘ I love you, and 
you—you love her—the woman to whom you 
would have given my rose !” and then, withdraw- 
ing herself from his embrace, with a quaint touch 
of dignity, mingled with something of the fierce- 
ness which ran riot in her Spanish blood, stamp- 
ing her little arched foot like a tragedy queen, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I hate her! I hate her !” 
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« Listen, Petronilla, you little untamed sout!:- 
ern wild bird !” exclaimed the young man, per- 
suasively. ‘Do you not know that the beautiful 
woman to whom I would have given your rose is 
my promised wife? And who knows but that 
she might learn to love you as I do, and then 
we - 

‘Never, never !” fiercely interrupted the child. 
“‘T hate her. I would murder her!” and throw- 
ing herself at his feet, in a perfect fury of pas- 
sion, she wept as though her very heart would 
break. And as the young man gazed down upon 


the little agonized form at his feet he felt he 


***T LOVE YOU, AND YOU—YOU LOVE HER.’” 
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would hare given much to have seen one tithe of 
the sentiment this child felt for him expressed 
by the cold, beautiful woman who had promised 
to become his wife. Suddenly, as though she had 
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Pleased that the child’s fancy should be of com- 


fort to her, he replied : 


“Yes, Petronilla, if my promised wife prove 


false to me I will never marry unless I marry you. 


evolved some revelation from the depths of her And now, as I go away to-morrow, what shall I 


‘(THE SLIGHT, BEAUTIFULLY ROUNDED FIGURE OF 


childish anguish, she sprang to her feet, her dark, 
tear-gemmed eyes sparkling, and seizing both the 
young man’s hands, exclaimed: ‘‘Sefior, she will 
never become your wife—never ; something tells 
me so. Then, when I am quite grown up, you will 
find me, and I will marry you.” 


A YOUNG GIRL,” 
give my little sweetheart by which to remember 
me most pleasantly ?” 
‘A ring, sefior,” replied the child, gravely. ‘I 
will wear it until you come for me.” 
The pretty turquoise ring which the young 
man bought and placed upon the finger of his 
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devoted little protégée was not his only gift to her. 
The cathedral organist received a year’s tuition, 
with instructions to teach the ‘ music-mad ” 
little maiden to sing ; and when, two years later, 
the little girl’s pure, beautiful soprano rang out 
through the old cathedral as clear and sweet as a 
trill from the mocking bird she loved to imitate, 
so entranced with her voice became a wealthy 
English woman that she carried the little south- 
ern song bird back to her English home, there to 
give her the advantages of which she must oth- 
erwise have been deprived. 


Cuapter III. 

Tre Opera House at Lexington (fairest city of 
all the fair ones in the grand old State of Kentucky) 
was filled to overflowing with an audience eager to 
hear the new songstress who had taken Europe by 
storm, and who on coming to New York had sung 
to crowded and enthusiastic audiences for a week, 
when she suddenly and capriciously threw up her 
engagement, declaring that she would make a 
tour of Kentucky at once or return to Europe ; 
and her long-suffering manager, driven to des- 
peration through the fear of losing her, had 
been compelled to accept her conditions. The 
rising curtain revealed to the eager Kentucky 
audience the slight, beautifully rounded figure 
of a young girl whose delicate oval face seemed 
almost childlike, and whose dark velvety eyes 
glanced over the andience ingniringly, as though 
seeking some familiar face. Suddenly her eyes 
rested upon a figure kingly in its magnificence, 
and crowned with the head and face of an Adonis ; 
rested long and earnestly, as thongh fain to rest 
there forever. ‘The entire audience watched the 
prima donna with intense admiration (with the 
exception of the one man upon whom she gazed 
as though fascinated and unable to turn away). 
Suddenly he looked at her, but in his great lu- 
minous eyes there was not the slightest gleam of 
recognition, or even of interest. He glanced at 
her coldly and turned away. Every vestige of 
color faded from the girl’s face. She stood be- 
fore her audience coloriess as a bit of sculptured 
marble. The orchestra had ended its prelude 
and was waiting for her. It recalled her to her- 
self, and the voice which fell upon the ears of 
the listening audience thrilled with such rich, 
passionate pathos, such tender, plaintive appeal, 
that there were many tear-wet eyes when the cur- 
tain fell. 

‘*Quick !” demanded the prima donna of an 
attendant, while the orchestra played between 
the acts. ‘‘ Bring here the opera-house manager 
until I speak with him.” 
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Her command was no sooner spoken than 
obeyed. 

** At your service !” exclaimed the manager of 
the opera house, bowing low. 

‘Tell me quick !” exclaimed the girl, imperi- 
ously. ‘The man in the box to the right—is it 
George Van Zant ?” 

**Tt is Colonel Van Zant, miss,” was the reply. 

**He is an old-time friend of mine,” she re- 
turned. ‘Tell me of him. Is he married ?” 

** Married ? No,” answered the man. ‘‘ Ile was 
to have married a beautiful New Yorker, they 
say; but about ten years ago a spell of illness left 
him totally and incurably blind, and the girl re- 
fused to marry him. Shall I send him your card, 
miss ?” 

** No, not for the world !” answered the girl, 
waving his dismissal ; and this time there was a 
thrill of such unmistakable pleasure in her voice 
that the man wondered at it, thinking to him- 
self that ‘‘ foreigners were a queer lot, anyway.” 

The curtain rose for the second act, and the 
audience bent forward in pleased surprise at the 
radiant creature who appeared before tiem, her 
cheeks glowing, her great starlike eyes shining 
with happy excitement ; and her voice—could it 
be the same to which they had listened a few 
minutes before ?—soared in a wonderful burst of 
glad melody until her listeners asked themselves 
if the singer were not more than mortal, and 
wondered, too, what had wrought in the capri- 
cious songstress such a change. Surely, childlike 
although she seemed, she could not have been in- 
timidated, for had she mot sung before the 
crowned heads of Europe? No,'they told them- 
selves, she was simply as great an actress as singer, 
and wooed her hearers to laughter or tears at her 
will. Sweeter, fuller, clearer soared the beauti- 
ful voice, replete with passion and pathos. The 
audience was breathless with delight, and the 
soul of the blind man (for whom, all unknown, 
was poured out this flood of silver melody) rev- 
eled in its beauty. The sweet mouth and beau- 
tiful, sightless eyes of the blind Adonis smiled, 
even as they had done in the long ago; and to 
the song queen, upon whose voice the listening 
people hung entranced, that smile brought the 
same rapture that it did ten years before to the 
little Spanish flower girl whose sunshine it was, 
and from whose memory it had never been effaced. 


CHapter IV. 


It was one of those perfect days found only in 
June; and a June day in Central Kentucky is 
the ideal embodiment of all that is beautiful in 
nature, a bouquet of her fairest culling, a rhap- 











sody, flower-scented and roseate-hued, set to the 
melody of singing birds and whispering, zephyr- 
kissed leaves. Such was the day following the 
evening of the great prima donna’s appearance in 
Lexington ; and when that capricious little Bohe- 
mian ordered her driver to stop the carriage a 
quarter of a mile the other side of Colonel Van 
Zant’s residence and await her return it carried 
no s@rprise such as similar conduct upon the part 
of a well-regulated young lady would have occa- 
sioned, 

The girl paused and drew a long breath, as 
if she were fain to drink in something of the 
beauty and freshness about her. The sun was 
golden in the clear azure of the heavens, and 
through the grand old forest trees it shifted a 
shower of amber gems, which gleamed upon the 
mossy turf beneath. Leaves stirred lazily in the 
warm, perfumed air, and birds sang far and near 
as though in compliment to the sweet singer who 
listened to them, while about her, on every side, 
spread fields and meadows in all the broad roll- 
ing magnificence which marks the blue-grass re- 
gion of Kentucky. She proceeded slowly to the 
grounds surrounding the colonel’s home. It was 
not unlike most Kentucky suburban homes, spa- 
cious, old-fashioned, and almost hidden from the 
roadside view by the gigantic oaks which were a 
prominent feature of the fine old park in which 
it stood. Having entered the grounds, she stop- 
ped suddenly, for upon a rustic bench, beneath a 
canopy of trees, his hands folded, his beautiful, 
sightless eyes gazing out upon the vacancy, sat 
Colonel Van Zant. 

Trembling, she softly approached and stood 
silently looking at him. Tears rained down her 
cheeks as she gazed upon the strong man, help- 
less as a little child. She drew nearer and took 
his hand. ‘*Mr. George—Colonel Van Zant!” 
He arose, smiling and surprised. ‘‘ You do not 
know me? You did not know you were listening 
last night to your little ‘music-mad”* Petronilla 
Pedro ?” 

A pleased expression of surprise mantled his 
face, and he cordially clasped both of the little 
singer’s hands in his own as he seated her beside 
him. 

‘* Petronilla, my child,” he said, ‘‘this is a 
pleasure I never anticipated. Years ago I wrote 
to St. Augustine, but could not trace your where- 
bouts.” 

‘Then you had not forgotten me ?” exclaimed 
the girl, eagerly. 

‘‘Forgotten you? No, indeed,” he replied ; 
‘but how should I know.that the great prima 
donna, who has turned half the heads in Europe, 
was my baby sweetheart of St. Augustine ? And 
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now, my child, tell me all about yourself, what 
you are doing and where you are going.” 

**T came to this country, not for laurels or 
money, but—but—because—I wanted to find you, 
Mr. George,” she answered, simply. 

“Ah,” he replied, ‘‘my little Petronilla im- 
agines herself indebted to me because I first 
placed her upon the road to success! And how 
wonderfully she has compensated me, leaving me 
the debtor after the rare feast of last night !” 

Great tears welled up in the velvety-brown 
eyes, and throwing her arms about his neck in 
utter childlike abandonment, she sobbed : 

‘Oh, Mr. George, will you never understand ? 
[ came, because—because—I Jove you, and be- 
cause I want never to leave you.” 

** Dear little Petronilla,” he answered, ‘‘ I could 
never accept such a sacrifice.” 

Could the blind man have seen the worshipful pas- 
sion which radiated her glowing face and beamed 
from the starlike eyes of this child of nature 
he would not have felt her love to be a sacrifice ; 
but alas! he only felt the deep affliction, the 
mighty gulf which he could not expect woman’s 
love to ever bridge. Suddenly the little hands 
unclasped themselves from about his neck, and 
with a certain touch of dignity the girl ex- 
claimed : 

‘J deserve rebuke, in that I have disregarded 
the restrictions society places upon my sex. I 
have betrayed to you my love, forgetting that 
yours was given to another long years ago.” 

**Petronilla!” ‘The hands of the blind man 
groped aimlessly until they touched the little, 
trembling arm of the sobbing girl, and draw- 
ing her within his embrace, he exclaimed : 
**Petronilla, for God’s sake, my darling, do not 
misunderstand me! When this terrible afflic- 
tion came upon me, and I found the woman 
who had promised to become my wife had de- 
serted me, I longed for you, child though you 
were, as only aman can long for the one thing 
in life left for him to love; and as I compared 
your ardent love for me with that of the woman 
whom your childish prophecy declared would 
never become my wife it was as a ray of sun- 
shine beside a miserable, flickering taper. I 
searched for you, but in vain; and now—now 
that you are here, in the radiance of your young 
beauty, and the glory of your magnificent, 
matchless voice—here, with the world in adoration 
at your feet—can you not feel with me, my dar- 
ling Petronilla, the presumption it would be for 
a helpless blind man to accept the treasure of 
your love ?” 

Very slowly she spoke to him now, and with 
her arms close about his neck once more, and the 
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glory of her splendid love illuminating her coun- 
tenance. 

«I only know,” she said, “that ever since I 
looked upon your face, ten years ago, I have 
loved you—nay, worshiped you madly. I only 
know that I can never love another, having loved 
you; and that to-day I would gladly exchange 
the position I occupy for that of the homeless 
flower girl, if thereby I might be permitted to be- 
come your servant.” 

Very softly and reverently the blind Adonis made 
reply, as he held the happy girl in his arms: 

‘* Petronilla, my precious wife, in depriving me 
of my sight God has given me a far more price- 
less jewel.” 

Let us draw the leafy canopy beneath which 
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the happy lovers rested close about them, and in- 
trude no farther upon the sacredness which be- 
longs to perfect love. The. speedy marriage of 
Colonel Van Zant to the great prima donna gave 
rise to much comment and many theories. Some 
said the colonel had educated her that he might 
selfishly appropriate her to himself when her 
success was at its zenith, while others declared 
her a designing creature who married Colonel 
Van Zant for a name. Suffice it to say that in 
all Kentucky there is not a happier couple than 
George Van Zant and his beautiful wife, who 
proudly wears upon her jeweled hand a certain 
little turquoise ring with which, she says, the 
colonel presented her, when a baby, as her en- 
gagement ring. 
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WILLIAM 


LonG hath she slept, forgetful of delight: 
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At last, at last, the enchanted princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 

In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unaging heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 

Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 





O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The Earth’s divine renewal: lo! I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 

I too have come through wintry terrors—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 

Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 

Whereon himself, the master harp player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world. 
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By W. DE 
THROUGH an open window of my room comes a_ above me into the bl 


blue ether that domes the city 
volume of music from the chancel of an adjoining will the song be heard ? 
church, and as the voices rise in unison to the 
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rhythm of their chant I pause to wonder how far 


who, ignoring fame or vanity for her voice, is 
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chanting with sacred reverence, that the holy 
words and passionless music may be all the mo- 
tive of her place in that choir ? 

You gentlemen, who amid the incense of your 
cigarettes measure the attractions of the prima 
donna in the foyer of the opera house, do you 
ever imagine that she may be as far from your 
material jargon about her as the other stars 
you have seen through a telescope hanging about 
the sky? Aud you, madam, who have gazed 
with envy at the diamonds she is wearing, have 
you ever gauged the gems of character which 
have made this prima donna turn music from 
mere sound to a spiritual magic that thrills your 
senses ? 

These are not conventional forms of criticism, 
I know. Men and women do not try to explain 
the marvels that are exhibited to them for a com- 
fortable luxury ; but so important are these soul 
tones in the human symphony we call prima 
donna that I feel it is necessary for the young 
woman who aspires to become a star in grand 
opera to find them in the hidden depths of her 
own nature, for unless she have even more soul 
than voice she will fail. All that sounds very 
impractical, you think. The organist of the 
church choir where you sing, or the singing mas- 
ter who tells you to open your mouth so wide 
that he makes you laugh, never said anything to 
you about ‘soul tones,” or ‘spiritual magic,” did 
he? Perhaps he didn’t know anything about it, 
perhaps he did ; but it is not often talked about, 
this inner source of great musicians, or great art- 
ists, or great writers, yet it is understood by 
them, and they flounder when they try to ex- 
plain ic. 

I do not mean to infer that the prima donna is 
not a material woman, because I have met at 
least two in my wanderings who were extremely 
material—to whom the art of singing was a duty, 
to whom music was a mechanism perfectly yen- 
dered, to whom Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” at a 
Sunday concert or Gounod’s Marguerite at the 
grand opera were business enterprise solely. 
While these two are eminently successful, I am in- 
clined to think that it is rather by extraordinary, 
persevering study than spiritual gift that they 
have attained their success. 

Some Spanish poet once compared the caste of 
women to the caste of flowers, and somehow or 
other the notion was so true and apt to nature 
that it has spread. 

In telling what I have learned about the sub- 
ject which heads this article from four of the 
great singers who have appeared in grand opera 
this season Iam going to borrow the poet’s fancy. 

There is a different color, an absolutely separate 
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atmosphere to every flower, that, like the man- 
nerisms, the character, the poise in life of women, 
is their distinguishing subtlety of beauty. Ihave 
already secured a poet’s license (so broad, that 
years ago it scored my poetry to ashes of manu- 
script), and I am sure the ladies to whom and 
of whom I write will countenance my authority 
to find in them the caste of flowers, for bouquets 
are compliments at the opera. 

There are women like violets. 

These flowers are soft in color and most deli- 
cately shaded, as though some exquisitely modest 
artist angel had marked upon them the secret 
beauty of his nature, and hidden the work away 
from a thoughtless and irreverent world. The 
atmosphere of his sincerity is about them, for the 
secret of the violet is like truth—inimitable. 

To the caste of the violet belongs Emma Eames- 
Story, and to all those who would imitate her I 
would say that they must first be sure that their 
caste, like hers, is the modest dignity of this per- 
suasive flower caste. I believe Emma Eames has 
been compared to the lily in the foyers of the 
theatre, because she is placid and calm ; because 
her notes swell one’s fancy to pictures of saints, 
to sentiments of purity. 

Be that as it may; sainthood isa terrible stretch 
of imagination even for a grand-opera audience, 
and besides the lily is a very bloodless beauty. 

‘You ask me to tell you how to become a 
prima donna. How can I answer when I don’t 
know ? How can I teach others what is ordained ? 
Could you tell me how to become a writer ?” 

The flush of supreme health was in her cheeks, 
The evening sunlight had left a distant glow in 
her eyes. ‘The breath of earth that blows the 
clouds across the sky and scatters the perfume of 
the violet over the fields was in the room about 
her. 

She had been out for a long walk, and as she 
unfastened her hat and drew off her cloak the 
atmosphere of the room became brisk and sweet. 
Perhaps it was the fresh air she had brought in 
with her that revived the dreamy gloaming, in the 
half-light of the apartment. ‘The scent of violets 
on @ spring day will wake the most morbid of 
dreamers. When she had soothed a parrot, who 
should have been a peacock for his vapid utter- 
ances and vain interference, Mrs. Story plunged 
into the subject in hand in earnest. 

‘* A prima donna is a combination, a composite 
of material and spiritual woman. You can’t be 
a prima donna because you are beautiful, or be- 
cause you can sing, or because you can act, or 
because any one of these gifts is perfect alone. 
Women, I think, are essentially the spirits of 
earth. The things they do in the world are by 
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inspiration, by intuition—that is all. When I 
was ten years old I felt I was going to be some- 
thing.” 

The recollection makes her restless ; it stirs the 
spiritual magic of her nature and makes her walk 
up and down the room, gaining new impetus as 
she walks from a bit of light sky seen from one 
window, or a black cloud in the east, from an- 
other. 

‘You felt that you would be a great singer ?” 
} suggest, timidly. 

‘No. I didn’t know what I should be. I was 
not vain, I was not ambitious; I had no special 
desire for fame. It was my secret. A whisper 
heard only in my heart.” 

‘* What were the words—what did it say ?” 

She hesitates; she comes straight before me 
where I am sitting, and her face is desperately 
earnest. 

**Can I tell you, or anyone, what the language 
of a child’s soul is ? Even now, can I describe the 
intuition that prompts me to say what I am say- 
ing to you? What is it, this silent language 
within that drives us on to destinies that are 
great or small ? It is that little bit of God, that 
divine essence, that the world cannot reach to 
kill in us. Look at it in all artists ; what can de- 
stroy their temperament which is the secret of 
their work’? It is the same with a painter, a 
writer. Their lives may get twisted, through 
worldly circumstances, but the gift is always 
there; the power to feel, the spirit that bears 
them up above the rest, it is always there; it must 
be there before they are great.” 

She has walked a dozen times across the room, 
and not once has she stopped to see herself in a 
looking glass. It is the modest spirit of the vio- 
let, unconscious or careless of its beauty, breath- 
ing something of the nature which the artist 
angel has placed within. It is difficult to ask 
practical questions when such mystic chords have 
been sounded in the jarring tumult of a common- 
place world. 

‘Of course good health is most essential for a 
prima donna. She must have voice and appear- 
ance, but even these are dangerous unless she has 
brains. To sum it all up, prima donnas are not 
taught, but made. A woman with special gifts 
is ordained by divine spirit to have them. A 
prima donna must have all the attributes of char- 
acter and individuality to perfect what part of 
God there is in her.” 

“You judge her from a psychological view ?” 
I said. 

‘I do everything in life the same way. I never 
step into a carriage without intuitively knowing 
how I shall step out.” 
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Mr. Story comes 
ing smile. 

**My dear, I am talking him to death ;” and 
she rambles on in the same vein, while I think 
of the young lady who, reading this article, hopes 
to learn something of the methods by which she 
may become a prima donna, and wonder whether 
she will really believe that in Italian opera the 
caste of the violet can survive the fury of its 
mimic passion. But it does in the personality 
of Emma Eames, and as I leave her she kneels 
on the floor at her writing table—as I have seen 
children do in front of their slates—to write a 
note. 

There you are; if you want to be a prima 
donna like Emma Eames you will have to think 
and feel as she does. You will have to find the 
breath of violets in your soul; then, if you have 
her voice, you will be as charming, as true, as 
great as herself. 

Of course Eames is an exception, just as Mary 
Anderson exception in the dramatic 
world ; yet lam inclined to think that the prima 
donna of the present century is a very different 
type, and requires a much finer calibre of nature 
in women than we of the audience usually con- 
ceive, 

You know the story of Carmen’s rose. 


in, with an indulgent, admir- 


was an 


In the 
first act it lures José to loveCarmen ; in the last act 
it stings his blood, and he stabs her. Sometimes 
it is a ‘* property” rose, made of paper a gaudy 
pink ; sometimes it is an American Beauty, wet 
with artificial tears, fresh from the prima donna’s 
corsage bouquet. ‘I'o the caste of the rose be- 
longs Zélie de Lu 

Carmen’s flower was a tragic rose; in it was the 
fever of passion, the robe of death. Not of this 
rose caste do I designate this American Carmen, 
for she is all a theatrical There 
is nothing tragic, or sentimental, or passionate 
about her; she is more like the rosebud, waiting 
for some dawn to change springtime to summer 
glory. Who can tell what that glory will be ?— 
whether it may not coax the prima donna to de- 
sert the opera forever, and leave only the mem- 
ory of her Carmen You see, prima donnas are 
all women, very charming women most of them, 
very lovable women some of them, but—there— 
no doubt most of you young ladies who are read- 
ing this article to learn something about your 
ambition for grand opera know more about the 
destiny of hearts than I do. At any rate Zélie 
de Lussan belongs to that caste, which all of you 
embryo prima donnas do. She is heart-free, if 
not heart-whole. 

She has seen more than most rosebuds, and her 
career has been more promising, but she is neither 
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not at rose. 
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vain nor self-satisfied with what she has done so 
far, notwithstanding the fact that she has played 
; Carmen five hundred times at the Royal Covent 
Garden Theatre in London, and been told by the 





Italy. So says Zélie de Lussan, and she was born 
in New York, and she knows, and furthermore, 
what she says is quite true. 


‘No artiste in grand opera is considered good 


LILLIAN NORDICA. 


erities of New York that she couldn’t play the 
part as well as Calvé. Ah! that is one of the sor- 
rows of a prima donna in America and of Amer- 
ica. The critics will never find that you can sing 
or act half as well as the real prima donna—from 


in America unless she has been to Europe, and 
even then if she is an American she may be 
abused.” 

The dark eyes shoot forth an ominous glitter, 
the white teeth make the prettiest of smiles dan- 
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gerous, and there is something tapping away on little nervously in view of those dark, snapping 
the carpet with quick, nervous raps, that may be eyes. 
the dainty point of a slipper. I fancy that if **T think when a girl has studied the rudiments 





ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 


Carmen had been born in America instead of of vocalization for two years that her teacher 
dreamy Spain she would have done the same thing ought to be able to tell her whether she will ever 
when José sang to her of Michaela. be a prima donna or not. Two years’ training of 


‘TIow to become a prima donna?” T asked, a_ the voice should decide the range, quality and en- 
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durance required of a prima donna in grand 
opera. If her teacher is wise he may take into 
consideration the girl’s appearance, her health 
and her dramatic abilities.” 

‘Ts that what you did ?” 

‘‘T never had any experience with teachers, 
really !” she says, simply. 

‘You had no teacher ?” I ask, with a gasp. 

‘‘The best in the world for a young girl—my 
mother.” 

‘Only your mother ?” I ask, realizing how this 
bit of advice may mislead much worthy but in- 
efficient home talent. 

‘‘Only my mother. She was a teacher of sing- 
ing at a school in New York, and I have never 
taken a lesson from anyone else.” 4 

If all rosebuds had such mothers the problem 
of a musical education would be solved, and we 
should have prima donnas springing up every- 
where, perhaps at the rate of a dozen a day. 

I am almost tempted to give Mme. de Lussan 
the credit for her daughter’s fame, but the prece- 
dent would be dangerous in view of many exist- 
ing mothers who, reading this article, may set to 
work training their daughters for grand opera, 
when the latter have no qualifications beyond ma- 
ternal inspiration. 

No, if Zélie de Lussan had been a less promis- 
ing rosebud she would not be a prima donna to- 
day, with the fame of England and America in 
her wake. She was very proud to tell me that 
her mother had been her sole instructress, and in 
that pride I saw all the refinement which the 
critics here found fault with in Carmen, and still 
another keynote to the independent charm of 
character which made her beloved among the 
hard-working Italians of grand opera. I was not 
surprised when she told me that the character of 
Marquerite was her favorite part, although she 
had to diguise the thick dark hair that belied her 
temperament with a yellow wig when she sang 
the réle. 

*T would advise American girls to study music 
in America and to learn English opera. They 
can go to Europe to acquire French and Italian 
and learn to act lateron. I think a good appear- 
ance is very necessary. Any woman who has any- 
thing to do with the stage is at a disadvantage to 
get a foothold with a public unless she is good- 
looking. Then a girl who wants to bea prima 
donna must be a hard worker and must have her 
wits about her at all times. There are a great 
many things to learn for success in Italian opera 
besides the words and music.” 

She tells me all this with a smile on her lips, 
and a certain strength of confidence gained 
through past trials that indicate the unusual re- 
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quirements of perseverance and strength of char- 
acter which the evolution from an American girl 
to a prima donna demands. 

And yet through it all is the faint impression 
that this Zélie de Lussan, like a rosebud, has 
garnered the confidence of a worldly woman in 
outward form only, for there is nothing in all her 
experience that seems to have left her jaded, or 
like the full-blown rose, grandly cynical in the 
brief hours of triumph. ‘It seems to me this is 
testimony of great encouragement to the young 
lady who dreams of victories in the presence of 
vast and distinguished audiences. It should 
teach her the lesson that bouquets and compli- 
ments and the praise of critics become mere in- 
cidental moments in the long days of hard work 
and patient study that lead to the fame of a prima 
donna, 

And yet this thing called ‘‘ fame ” which comes 
from a thousand throats, with loud ‘* hurrahs” 
and clapping of hands and pyramids of flowers, 
is the least attractive of the rewards that await a 
prima donna. As I write I can see the little toss 
of the gypsy head, the gracious manner of voice 
and gesture, with which she tells me of the 
friends, distinguished friends, she has made since 
her career commenced in grand opera. 

It is not the idle boasting or theatrical vanity 
of the much-interviewed prima donna, but the 
frank avowal of honors newly found. 

“*The Queen and Tare great friends !” she says, 
telling me that she has appeared in the palace 
before Her Majesty Victoria of England three 
times; a distinction which no other American 
woman has ever gained. 

It is indeed an honor to have sung to a queen, 
and Zélie de Lussan has just lived long enough 
in Europe to appreciate the value of royal favor ; 
and say what you will about the grace of repub- 
lican dames, there is not one among you, young 
ladies, who would not enjoy the distinction and 
favor of conservative royalty. 

Evidently this American prima donna has made 
an impression upon the woman who occupies the 
throne of England, for she has given her many 
presents, she has chatted with her at Windsor 
Castle, and has extended the hand that holds the 
sceptre in friendship to Zélie de Lussan. All this 
would not have happened, however, if she had 
not worked and studied, and faced many, many 
disappointments in her early career. She is a 
fortunate rosebud, you will say. Yet all her 
glory is not complete, and the same good fortune 
awaits many unknown who will follow her ad- 
vice wisely. 

Unlike the rosebud, most unlike any bud at 
all, is Mme. Lillian Nordica. About her lingers 
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all the atmosphere of the matured prima donna 
who has bloomed in the favor of Europe so long 
that she feels the ‘‘ deference due” to her unquali- 
fied success. Everything around her indicates the 
dainty details with which writers of fiction have 
imbued the prima donna. 

There is the faint, penetrating perfume that 
comes from the reverent quarters where madame 
attends to her toilet, and where her jewel case 
is hidden. It must be quite strong, this perfume, 
for it penetrates through the entire suite, through 
heavy portiéres to the sitting room. There, too, 
is the highly polished grand piano, with the inevi- 
table box of bonbons, an interesting selection of 
flowers from bouquets that have crossed the foot- 
lights, portraits of great people in careless profu- 
sion, and the little writing desk in one corner in 
a disorder of notes, cartes de visite, and the usual 
paraphernalia that suggest the excellent taste 
with which an experienced prima donna is always 
prepared for an emergency. This degree of at- 
mospheric artifice [ refer to because it is quite 
real, and because the young lady who hopes to 
become a prima donna some day may find the 
information useful in the progress of her operatic 
career. ‘I'o pursue the poet’s license I have as- 
sumed in this sketch, I find it diffienlt to assign 
Mme. Nordica to any special flower caste among 
women. I failed to sound any real soul tone in 
her nature, perhaps. In fact, she chilled me to 
the marrow when she informed me that, in self- 
defense against interviewers, she would have to 
adopt the habit ‘of Guilbert, the vaudeville singer 
in Paris, and charge me forty pounds for an in- 
terview ! 

Never before had such an original idea been 
suggested. I doubt whether in America the no- 
tion would benefit the greatest prima donna ex- 
tant. Fancy going about with two hundred dol- 


lars in your pockets for every prima donna that 
one met ! 


And yet it was with a distinctly American accent 
that Mme. Nordica exploded this intelligent 
bomb in my presence, Unfortunately I had left 
my purse and my check book at home; I had 
nothing to offer. Even in Europe I fancy the 
eustom suggested by this American prima donna 
would not be popular. 

Assuredly her flower caste must be of a su- 
premely worldly growth, a highly cultured blos- 
som, that is at once grown only in a hothouse 
and almost priceless. 

Mme. Nordica has certainly reached a height 
in the annals of the modern prima donna which 
I fear will never be sustained by any of you 
young ladies who propose to become operatic 
stars. My advice to you is, if you wish to puta 
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price on the head of the American interviewer, 
place it at least within nominal reach of his in- 
come. 

Later, Mme. Nordica limited the value of her 
presence to a gracious chat, in which she said 
that the foundation of an operatic career for a 
woman lay in the quality of her voice. Then the 
powers of sustained effort, and other hardships of 
the artiste’s life, required an exceptionally strong 
constitution. This latter qualification Mme. 
Nordica certainly has, for she is still an excep- 
tionally handsome woman. Regarding the op- 
portunities for study, the prima donna advised 
me to tell young ladies that they should obtain 
their musical education in this country in prefer- 
ence to Europe. At this juncture, I regret to 
say, a young gentleman appeared upon the scene 3 
both he and Mme. Nordica spoke in unison. 

‘* Dear me, lam so delighted to see you! Where 
have you come from ? How long have you been 
in America ?” 

I am sorry to say, young ladies, that after this 
Mme. Nordica had nothing more to tell you of 
how to become a prima donna, 

You see, she is already a very distinguished one 
herself, and the subject, no doubt, was uninterest- 
ing to her. 

If your ideal of an operatic artiste is Mme. 
Lillian Nordica, look deep into your own nature 
and be sure that the qualities of strong will and 
indomitable nerve are your prime characteristics. 

The daisy has always seemed to me the favorite 
companion of al] other flowers. The rose cannot 
eclipse its chaste beauties ; the tall white lily can- 
not crush its charm with melancholy dignity. 
The daisy is cheery, sensible, tender in its hardi- 
hood, and sweet with the indescribable scent of a 
sweeping breeze. It is a flower caste to which 
many genuine democratic American women be- 
long, and among these I should class Mrs. Jessie 
Bartlett Davis. She ‘thas probably had more ad- 
mirers among young women than any operatic 
artiste, because her womanhood, like the daisy, I 
think, is rounded out—is simple, genuine, and if 
occasion arises, tender. I can imagine a great 
many young girls who are struggling on toward 
the goal of musical suecess just like her, for she 
is American through and through. There is not 
a trace of any other country in her manner or 
speech except the United States. And yet, O 
effete East, she comes from Chicago ! 

Once upon a time she had that restless ambi- 
tion to become a star in grand opera. So she 
went to Europe, and learned Italian, and became 
a prima donna. 

“Yes,” she says, smiling, with the indescrib- 
able light of humor in her eyes, ‘‘I am what you 
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would call an Illinois ‘Sucker.’ Then I became 
a prima donna. Isang in grand opera. But, I 
must confess, I do not believe that there is as 
much money in Italian opera as there is in what 
is crudely termed light opera. Then again, I 
have never feared the petty jealousies and annoy- 
ances in English opera companies that are con- 
epicuous in grand opera.” 

The curtain has just fallen on the last act 
of one of De Koven’s tuneful plays, and while 
the large audi- 
ence is filing out 
with the sound of 
her voice still 
ringing in their 
ears she seems to 
have forgotten 
them. The busi- 
ness of the per- 
formance is over. 
They have had 
their money’s 
worth. So in 
spite of the mimic 
crown on herhead, 
and the white 
satin royal gown 
she wears, which 
makes her appear 
to be a dreadfully 
iinposing person- 
age, she is m-real- 
ity quite demo- 
cratic, for she 
chats away as if 
her grandeur were 
an illusion she 
had overlooked. 

“IT would ad- 
vise young girls 
who want to be- 
come prima don- 
nas in Italian 
opera—don’t. 
Study English 
opera, learn in 
America, ‘There is plenty of room for fine voices 
at the top of the ladder in light opera even. Ital- 
ian opera is a delusion ; for an American girl it is 
extremely difficult. I would even go so far as to 
say that the demands and requirements of what is 
termed light opera, but which I should prefer to 
call English opera, are becoming quite as difficult 
and important as those in grand opera. Another 
important requirement of the American prima 
donna is a good appearance. The other day a 
fine-looking woman came to us to sing. She had 
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a beautiful voice, an excellent figure and a very 
pretty face; but alas! she had one glasseye. It 
was not noticeable until you looked closely at 
her. Of course, a pair of opera glasses would re- 
veal the defect ina moment. Now, it was really 
a kindness to tell the girl that she was wasting 
her time, that she could never be a successful 
prima donna.” 

The chorus filed past us while we talked, and 
the thought came into my mind whether the un- 
tutored but aspir- 
ing prima donna 
who reads this 
article would be 
shocked if she saw 
the elegant collec- 
tion of silk tights. 
I said something 
of this to Mrs. 
Davis. 

** Nonsense,”’ 
she said, deprecat- 
ingly. ‘Why, we 
are like one family 
here, and so | 
have found it with 
the majority of 
English opera 
companies where 
I have sung. A 
woman is just as 
safe, morally, on 
the stage as she is 
in society. Sheis 
safe anywhere if 
she has a char- 
acter; if she is 
without one, of 
course she is dan- 
gerous to herself 
and everyone 
else.” 

Remember that, 
young ladies, you 
who aspire to the 
glory of an oper- 
atic stage—look to your own nature for your 
salvation. 

I have carefully collected sound wisdom from 
representative types of grand-opera stars. 

Choose for yourself the ideal you would reach ! 

For my part, I think that Mrs. Story summed 
all the answer to be given to the question of how 
to become a prima donna when she said: ‘A 
prima donna must have all the attributes of char- 
acter and individuality to perfect what part of 
God there is in her.” 
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‘EXQUISITE AS A LILY, SITTING AS IN A CHAIR OF STATE.” 


UNTIL 


A por of palm, whose slender leaves were stirred 
Ly the west wind—a sky, blue, touched with 
silmon tints—a flood of crimson glory in the 
west—a broad bay window, and two people look- 
ing out. 

I should have said one of them looking out, the 
girl. Hartley Chester was looking at her—at the 
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AND 
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AFTER. 


haughty, classical outlines of the almost perfect 
face. Did he love her, this queenly girl ? 

Ile thought he did, passionately, truly. She 
on her part had done her best to win him, for he 
was handsome and talented. She was heartless, 
and a skilled flirt. 

Somebody told her that Hartley was engaged, 
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but that only added zest to her desires. If she 
could win him from that other one so much the 
greater triumph for her. 

At first he had talked to her asa friend about 
the sweet young girl who loved him. Ile was 
honest and manly, then ; but his frankness and 
honesty only added fuel to the flame of an unholy 
determination to captivate him. 

‘‘T’ll make this man forget her,” she declared, 
in the solitude of her room. So she sat to him 
for her picture—he was a professional artist—and 
deferred to him with pretty humility on all occa- 
sions, and placed herself in his way whenever it 
seemed feasible. She knew how to angle for 
men—it had been a life study with her—wnd she 
played off every grace, used every artifice that 
her ingenuity suggested, to gain his heart and 
then break it. 

At first he seemed to understand her, and 
steeled himself against her wiles ; but there came 
a time of danger when he knew only too well that 
he was yielding to the fascination of her magnetic 
presence—this siren with the dangerous eyes. 
And yet he staid. 

T'o-night he was telling her of his love, and 
she was triumphant. She had won him from 
that second self, as he had called that other ; from 
the pale Northern beauty who had trusted him 
so entirely. She kuew he had not written to her 
for weeks; she knew he was what she called 
madly in love with herself. 

‘‘Helen, you do not answer me,” he pleaded, 
as the beautiful Gireek profile never clianged, the 
eyes never looked on him. ‘‘ You must have 
seen, you must have known, that I loved you.” 

‘* Yes, I have seen it,” she replied, and ignor- 
ing the gaze and manner which plainly said, “* You 
have even led me on; you have never repulsed 
me ; you have looked and acted love.” ‘I have 
certainly enjoyed your society,” she went calmly 
on. ‘It has been such a pleasant summer! Tam 
sorry, however, that your feelings have carried 
you so far. You have been very kind, and I have 
reciprocated that kindness in my woman’s way. 
But I thought you were engaged!” And she 
looked round upon him in her placid, faultless 
way. 

‘IT thank you, Miss Helen, for reminding me 
of my duty,” he said; and in a blaze of wrath 
added, ‘‘ You have been fooling me, then !” 

“T have enjoyed myself very much,” she made 
reply, smiling sweetly ; ‘but I never thought of 
loving you.” 

Hiis face paled slowly. It seemed as if every 
vestige of color faded from lips, brow and cheeks ; 
but all he said between clinched teeth was, “I 
feel as if I could kill you!” and turned and left 


her standing there as he brushed past one of the 
summer boarders who had just entered, and must 
have heard him, for she looked at him aghast. 

As Hartley went out of the hall on to the wide 
veranda the postman handed him a letter. Filled 
with fury as his mind was at that moment, the 
lettering of the postmark only added to the an- 
guish of hismind. It was ‘‘ Osborne,” the name 
of the village were Isobel Dane lived, the girl to 
whom he had plighted his troth. He put it in 
his pocket, intending to read it when he came 
back. At present he could think only of one 
thing—he had been slighted, insulted, almost 
mortally hurt. Ie could not stay in the house. 
Down the garden path he moved swiftly, past the 
pale splendor of the summer flowers, to which 
the now fully risen moon gave a ghostlike pallor ; 
out into the open road, on and on, till he came 
to the woods, into which he plunged, only keep- 
ing the tiny path by instinct. He scarcely 
thought. All his being was filled with a hot, 
blind resentment. This woman with the perfect 
face was a fiend. She deserved tosuffer. If only 
he knew how to inflict upon her such suffering as 
she would feel ! 

It was past two o’clock when he returned to 
the house, in a state of mental distress such as 
he had never before experienced. As he entered 
the gate a strange foreboding seized him. It 
seemed to him that he heard stealthy footsteps. 
A screech owl away off in the distance gave his 
dismal cry. Another, still further away, an- 
swered it. ‘The shadows were thick and of fan- 
tastic shapes. He hurried to the house to escape 
the chill of almost mortal fear that assailed him. 
Creeping stealthily up to his room, he lighted 
the gas, and sat or crouched at the table to 
think. He had almost forgotten the letter in 
his pocket, but as he rose to take off his coat 
it fell to the floor. 

Picking it up, he sat down again and scanned 
the envelope. Somehow his heart misgave him 
that there was bad news inside. The memory of 
the fair, slight girl with the face of an angel 
came before him—the swect, low tones of her ex- 
quisitely modulated voice sounded on the air. 
How conld he so have forgotten honor and his 
nobler manhood as to forget her image even for 
a time ? 

Ah, but the sorceress that had come between 
them with her dangerous eyes! How she had 
lured him! He could see it all now. 

“*T have been a fool!” he groaned. ‘I have 
thrown away the pure and honest love of a true 
heart for that poor miserable girl.” 

lie opened the envelope. It contained only a 


small square of folded paper, written apparently 
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in red ink—his own handwriting. 
these words: ‘* Until death !” 

‘** Yes,” he muttered, ‘‘it is my vow to her, and 
she has sent it back tome. She has heard from 
some prating fool the story of my folly.” 

Then came before him the picture of a soft 
summer evening in the past. They sat together, 
Isobel and he. A basket piled high with flowers, 
red and gorgeous beauties, stood on the table be- 
side them. She, in picking a rose, ran a thorn 
into her white finger. The blood dropped and 
dropped, rich, red, warm, pure. 

“* Tow long will you love me ?” she asked, seiz- 
ing a pen that was near. ‘‘ Write it in that red 
fluid. It came from my heart.” 

And he, seizing the pen, had written : 
death.” 

“And now let me write,” she said, and after 
folding the paper she gave it to him. ‘‘ You 
are to keep that,” she added. ‘‘I will keep 
yours. Neither of us must open it unless one 
doubts the other—or— See, my finger has stop- 
ped bleeding.” 

He had thought then, as he looked at her, that 
never had beauty seemed 86 heavenly. And yet 
he had so far forgotten her as to worship at an 
unworthy shrine. And he had been fooled. He 
saw it all now. Placing the missive on the table, 
he took from a pocketbook a similar square of 
folded paper and opened it. 


He read only 


** Until 


‘* Until death—and after,” were the words that 
met his eyes, and underneath she had written : 
“Tf returned, death, not doubt.” 

For a moment it seemed as if his heart stood 
still. 

‘Death, not doubt !” 

She must be dead then, and had directed that 
this be sent him in her dying moments. Over 
his soul rushed the flood tide of memory, bring- 
ing with it the tenderness of the old love. 

‘*She has not heard, then, of my perfidy. But 
dead! Can it be possible ? Oh, sweet Isobel, do 
you hear me entreating for your forgiveness ? 
Oh, my beloved, whom now I feel I have never 
ceased, and never shall cease, to love, hear me 
swear that no other woman shall ever come be- 
tween thee and me!” 

The night wore away. Not till nearly day- 
break did he fling himself upon the bed, ex- 
hausted, longing for rest, not sleep. Hollow- 
eyed and haggard, he presented himself at the 
breakfast table. He had spent the early morn- 
ing in packing his valise, that he might start away 
at once. 

‘Have you heard the terrible news ?” asked 
his neighbor at breakfast. 

He had not noticed the glances askance, the 


looks of pity, horror, fear, that were bestowed 
upon him. 

** No—what is it ?” he asked, as he prepared to 
taste his coffee. 

‘*Miss Helen Devero was found dead in her 
room, this morning, murdered ! 
out rather late ?” 

‘Murdered! My God! 

**Tt’s horrible! horrible !” 

** And you suspect " 


Were you not 


Yes, I was out late.” 





** You !” was the stern answer. 

Another moment and he was in custody—ar- 
rested for the murder of Helen Devero. 

**Good God ! I am punished,” was all he said. 

**T give you my word that he was out till after 
one this morning,” some one who stood near him 
said to the officer. 

‘*And I,” said a lady, one of the summer 
boarders, ‘“‘ heard him say to her, last night, ‘I 
feel as if I could kill you !’” 

‘Yes, you did. I said it !” exclaimed the sus- 
pected man with the calmness of desperation. 
** But'I never saw her again. Whatever I felt at 
that moment, my hands are clear of murder. 
But what’s the odds? Life is not worth much to 
me now. Iam ready for any fate.” 

It was proved that Hartley and Miss Devero 
had quarreled ; that he had left the house in high 
anger, and had not returned till after midnight. 
All the circumstances pointed to him as the as- 
sassin. Miss Devero had a suite of rooms on the 
ground floor, in the rear of the house. It had 
often been represented to her as dangerous, but 
she had great fear of fire, and was of a brave nat- 
ure, so she langhed at the idea of danger. The 
window of her room had been forcibly opened, 
and none of her jewels or money were missing. 
It had evidently been a deed of revenge, cruel and 
dastardly, and there was no pity felt for the as- 
sassin. ‘ 

Hartley made his defense as best he could, but 
it was of no ayail ; and when, near the end of the 
first day of the trial, word was brought into court 
that a dying man and a suicide—a man who had 
been one of Miss Devero’s victims—had confessed 
that he, and not Hartley, was the murderer, 
though cheers rose on every side, he hardly 
seemed to care that he was free. 

All his desire now was to return to Osborne, 
and to that end he traveled night and day till he 
reached it. As he passed from the main street 
of the village, and on to the pretty rustic bridge 
where he had often walked with Isobel, or stood 
with her counting the ripples in the shining 
river, he met old Uncle Sam, the factotum of the 
town, sexton, undertaker and _parcels-delivery 
man. 
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“Well, uncle,” he said, baring his head, ‘has 
the funeral taken place yet ?” 

‘‘ What funeral ?” the old man asked, with a 
blank look. 

‘* Miss Isobel Dane’s,” said Hartley, in a pained, 
low voice. 

‘*Funeral! Why, man alive, she ain’t dead !” 
was the response. 

Hartley staggered and leaned back on the rail- 
ing of the bridge. 

The hat in his hand fell to the ground, and 
the old sexton picked it up. 

‘‘There’s been a heap o’ sickness,” he went on, 
‘‘and Miss Isobel was took with typhoid ; lay by 
for a matter more than six weeks. Once they 
thought she’d died for sarten, but she come to, 
and she’s a pretty lively corpse now. Ilad a 
mighty near call, though, I kin tell you.” 

Hartley by this time had recovered his self-pos- 
session, but he was so deathly pale, and his hands 
trembled so, that the old man offered him his 
arm as far as the hotel. 

‘*No, thanks,” said, or rather gasped, Hartley. 
‘‘T was misinformed, and the shock of finding 
her alive overcame me. I can get on very well 
by myself.” 

Bewildered by this sudden joy, he found his 
way to the pretty cottage where the Danes lived. 
It had never looked so peaceful and beautiful as 
now, standing half in sunshine, half in shadow, 
under the chestnut trees that bordered the road. 


THE 


How sweet the flowers were! And the trim little 
hedges of the small garden, and the thick vines 
covering walls and casements, seemed to welcome 
him. 

And she, exquisite as a lily, sitting as in a chair 
of state, all clothed in white, so frail in the beauty 
of convalescence, so glad'to see him! Surely 
there had never come doubt of him in her mind! 

“*You did get my letter, then ?” she said, after 
the first happy, lingering kiss —‘‘ my letter ex- 
plaining everything and asking you to come.” 

He smiled. Ie had received no letter, but al- 
lowed her to think he had—till the time came 
for explanations, he said to himself. 

And the little message—mamma sent it by my 
instructions, You know they thought me quite 
gone once. I was so sorry when I had recovered 
enough to realize what mischief might be done, 
and to think how you would suffer, you poor 
boy! So as soon as I could hold a pen I wrote 
you. Did you suffer ?” 

“Yes, dear, I did,” he answered, softly, drop- 
ping on one knee beside her; ‘‘ but I find you 
getting well—that repays me for all.” 

“Did you suffer ?” The words echoed through 
his brain. Great Heaven! what had he not suf- 
fered ? More than he should ever dare to tell 
her. 

But it was all over, thank God! a nightmare of 
the past. And ah, the heaven of happiness that 
awaited him now! 


RAIN. 


By L. WARDLAW MILEs. 


THE rain came up at eventide P 
And kissed the light away, 

Soft rain and fresh, like hopes that glide 
Athwart the heart, nor stay 

To lose their promises—so died 
The light in rain to-day. 


My heart grew sick with eventide, 
When all the world was gray ; 

For long since all my tears had dried— 
But what are words to say 

How tears are unto me denied, 
And granted to the day! 
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AN Eisteddfod (pronounced as if it were spelled 
aistethvode) is to the native Welshman what the 
Saengerfest is to the German: more than any 
other custom it is representative of his country 
and arouses his national pride. The literal mean- 
ing of the word is a session, or sitting. Various 
accounts are given of the origin of this festival. 
Some Welsh scholars claim that it dates back to 
centuries before the Christian era, and that it 
grew out of the custom of deciding public ques- 
tions by what was called “rhaith gwlad ” (coun- 
try’s voice). Others say it originated in the fourth 
century, about which time the laws of Wales were 
remodeled and codified and the motto ** Y Gwir 
yn Erhyn y Byd ” (The Truth against the World) 
was adopted. Welshmen believe that the festival 
has been celebrated more or less regularly since 
the time of King Alfred, when one of the meet- 
ings was said to have been presided over by his 
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tutor, Asser Menevensis, a monk of St. David. 
According to the ancient laws of Wales there were 
three kinds of Kisteddfodau: the Roval, which 
enacted the laws; of Justice, where criminals 
were tried where legal questions were de- 
cided ; and Bardic, according to the privilege and 
custom of the bards. . 

Bardism was an institution among all the old 
nations. The Greeks and Romans had their 
poets and troubadours, and the Scalds, or ‘* pol- 
ishers of language,” were introduced into Europe 
by the Scandinavians. The Sealds were highly 
esteemed by all countries for their abilities as 
poets and musicians, and exercised a beneficial 
influence on the bards of other countries. The 
sritish bards were originally a constitutional ap- 
pendage of the Druidical hierarchy, and upon the 
decline of Druidism became the poetic historians 
of the country, preserving the genealogies of 
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ANCIENT PLAN, SNOWING THE POSITION AND ORDER OF 
THE BARDS AT THE CAERWYS EISTEDDFOD, 1569. 


families, singing the praises of military heroes 
and recording the most remarkable events of their 
age. 

In the very early days it was the custom for the 
Welsh bards to travel around the country and 
visit the households of the different Welsh princes. 
There were so many bards who found it conve- 
nient and pleasant to travel about in this way 
that it was finally found necessary to establish a 
trial where their merits could be tested and their 
professional standing determined. This was the 
origin of the Bardic Eisteddfod, which has been 
handed down to us with but few changes to this 
day. At their ancient trials a bard obtained his 
diploma, so to speak. His standing having been 
established, he was welcome at any home he might 
visit. The bards were classified. First, there were 
the bards of princes and nobles; second, bards 
for families of the middle rank of life; and third, 
bards for the lower class. These, again, were 
subdivided into composers, instructors in the 
bardic art, and heralds. 

A meeting of bards alone was called a Gorsedd, 
which literally means a high city, thence a tribu- 
nal. The way it was managed is somewhat sug- 
gestive of our modern court proceedings. The 
meeting was really a convention of bards. If 
judgment was passed on any question the subject 
was submitted to the following convention, which 
was called Gorsedd Hawl, a Gorsedd of Claim. 
If that convention decided favorably the question 


was then submitted to a third convention, called 
Gorsedd Cyvallwy, a Gorsedd of Efficiency. If 
they affirmed the former judgment the measure 
was received. Before a song or anything else 
could be admitted to the privileges of the British 
bards it had to be passed upon in this way. 

Originally the Eisteddfod was for the purpose 
of encouraging bardic lore; but after a time 
nearly every kind of art and industry received 
encouragement, and prizes were awarded for pro- 
ficiency. The first meeting of this kind of which 
we have au authentic account was held in the sixth 
century under the auspices of a prince of North 
Wales named Maelgwn Owynedd, who seems to 
have been something of a practical joker. He 
wanted to show the superiority of vocal over in- 
strumental music. It is said he offered a reward 
to those bards who would swim across the River 
Conway, on the banks of which the meeting took 
place. A number of competitors entered into the 
contest, umong them several harpers, who, when 
they had gone through the performance and 
landed on the opposite side, found that their 
harps were so wet they could not play. The in- 
strnmental portion of the company being thor- 
oughly soaked in water and unable to perform, 
the vocalists found no difficulty in winning the 
prize. 

For a long time the festivals were held trien- 
nially. A prince would invite a number of the 
best bards, harpers and minstrels he could find, 
offer them valuable prizes for their services, and 
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the festival, in point of display and magnificence, 
would resemble one of the feasts of King Arthur. 

After the conquest of Wales by Edward I. in 
1282 the Eisteddfod was held under the direction 
of commissioners appointed by the King. It was 
the duty of these commissioners to see that no 
songs were sung which would arouse the patriotic 
feelings of the conquered people. The last meet- 
ing held under royal commission was in the reign 
of Elizabeth, at Caerwys, 1569. 


The year before this Queen Elizabeth, by a 
commission, issued what might be termed a cer- 
tificate of minstrelsy to one Simwnt Vychan, the 
commission being commanded to reorganize the 
order of bards in North Wales: ‘‘ Know all Men 
by these Presents that there is a Congress of 
Bards and Musicians to be held in the Town of 
Caerwys, in the County of Flint, on the twenty- 
sixth day of May, in the tenth Year of the Reign 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, before Ellis 








OWEN GLENDOWER’S (‘‘ OWAIN GLYNDWYR’S’’) HOUSE, DOLGELLY—MEETING PLACE 
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Price, Esquire, Doctor of the Civil Law, and one 
of her Majesty’s Council in the Marches of Wales, 
and before William Mostyn, Peres Mostyn, Owen 
Johnap, Hywel Vaughan, John William ap John, 
John Lewis Owen, Morris Griffith, Sergeant Rob- 
ert Palesdon, Evan Lloyd and William Glyn, Es- 
quires. And that we, the said commissioners, by 
virtue of the said commission being Her Majesty’s 
Council, do give and grant to Simwnt Vychan, 
Bard, the degree of Pencerdd ; and do order that 
Persons receive and hospitably entertain him in 
ull Places fit for him to go and come to receive 
his Perquisites according to the Princely Statutes 
in that case made and provided. Given under 
our Hands, in the Year 1568.” 

At the bardic assemblage near Denbigh Castle, 
in the Vale of Clywd, North Wales, held in 1828. 
Sir E. Mostyn, a descendant of Sir Piers, named 
in the precept of Elizabeth, 
was present. 

On the occasion of the last 
Eisteddfod held under royal 
commission a large number of 
degrees were conferred. Ac- 
cording to the ancient cus- 
tom, a silver harp was given 
to the most competent musi- 
cian, and a silver chair to the 
chief bard. 

Several important meetings 
were held in Wales during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, after which there 
was no general festival until 
the year 1819. This was held 
at Carmarthen, under distin- 
guished patronage, and lasted 
three days. Since that time 
the celebrations have been held regularly every 
year. 

At an Eisteddfod in Wales the public proceedings 
begin each day at noon. A procession is formed 
in the central part of the town or village, where a 
circle of twelve stones has been made, which rep- 
resent the signs of the zodiac. The stones are 
more or less imposing in size, and are placed at 
an equal distance around what is called the logan 
stone. 

From the centre of this circle the master of the 
ceremonies makes the following proclamation in 
Welsh and English: “The Truth against the 
World. In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three, the sun approaching the au- 
tumnal equinox, at the hour of noon, on the 4th 
day of August, after due proclamation, this Gor- 
sedd is opened at Ruthin, with invitation to all 
who may assemble here, where no weapon is un- 
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sheathed against them; and judgment will be 
pronounced upon all works of genius submitted 
for adjudication, in the face of the sun, the eye 
of light. The Truth against the World.” 

A trumpet blast announces that the proceed- 
ings are opened. The leading bard, or archbard, 
standing on the logan stone, then delivers the 
following prayer : 


** Grant, O God, Thy protection ; 

And in protection, strength ; 

And in strength, understanding ; 

And in understanding, knowledge ; 

And in knowledge, knowledge of the just; 

And in knowledge of the just, the love of it; 

And in that love, the love of all existences; 

And in the love of all existences, the love of God. 
God and all goodness.” 


- 


In an Eisteddfod conducted after the most an- 
cient and orthodox fashion, 
after this opening prayer by 
the chief bard, he unsheathes 
his sword and exclaims, ‘‘ The 
Truth against the World.” 
After a short pause he asks, 
“Is there peace?” The 
members standing within the 
circle seize the sword and 
respond, ‘‘ Peace,” the ques- 
tion and answer being re- 
peated three times, Then 
the chief bard opens the pro- 
ceedings with the usual an- 
nouncement: ‘‘In the face 
of the sun, the eye of light, 
I declare the Listoddfod 
opened.” 

Southey’s description of 
one of these meetings, as they 
were conducted in the early days of Welsh history. 
will occur to the reader : 


—‘* There in the eye 
Of light, and in the face of day, the rites 
Began. Upon the stone of covenant 
The sheathed sword was laid; the master then 
Raised up his voice, and cried, ‘Let them who seek 
The high degree and sacred privilege 
Of bardic science and of Cimbric lore 
Here to the bards of Britain make their claim !’ 
Thus having said, the master made the youths 
Approach the place of peace, and merit there 
The bard’s most honorable name. At that 
Heirs and transmitters of the ancient light. 
The youths advanced; they heard the Cimbric lore, 
From earliest days preserved; they struck their harps, 
And each in due succession raised the song.” 


. 
In modern days the vast audience, which at 


some meetings numbers nearly twenty thousand 
persons, after the opening ceremony, adjourns to 
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the pavilion. The president 
of the day (there is a new presi- 
dent for each day’s proceed- 
ings) is escorted to this build- 
ing, which will accommodate 
about four thousand persons, 
Much of the time each day is 
occupied in the presentation 
of prizes for literary produc- 
tions which have been con- 
sidered by the judges before 
the meeting takes place. Let- 
ters are read, often from per- 
sons well knowrr in the literary 
or scientific world, who name 
the prize winners in the dif- 
ferent literary competitions. 
Sometimes medals are given, 
but more often a sum of 
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money varying from $5 to 
$750. 

During the past five or 
six years prizes in the liter- 
ary class have been given 
as follows : ‘* The Compara- 
tive Merits of the Remains 
of Ancient Literature in 
the Welsh, Irish and Gaelic 
Divisions of the Celtic Lan- 
guages,” prize, £87; ‘‘ The 
Influence of Welsh Tradi- 
tions upon the Literature of 
Europe,” 63 guineas ; ‘The 
Industrial Sources of Wales 
and the Best Means of De- 
veloping Them,” £50; 
“The Woolen Manufact. 
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ures of South Wales,” £75. 
The. musical competitions 
(a very important feature of 
the festival) are adjudicat- 
ed on the spot. Sometimes 
a song will have to be sung 
by a dozen competitors in 
succession, and then a sec- 
ond time by two or three 
of them, in order to: give 
the judges an opportunity 
to arrive at a correct de- 
cision. Singing in Welsh 
extemporaneously to the 
music of the harp is one of 
the most difficult perform- 
ances, because the player of 
the harp is at liberty to 
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change the tune without no- 
tice, a proceeding which would 
certainly be embarrassing to 
anyone but a native Welshman 
accustomed to take part in 
such contests. 

Choral singing is especially 
enjoyed by the audience. In 
fact, singing is very popular 
with Welshmen both here and 
abroad. Some one once called 
Wales ‘‘a sea of song.” In 
these contests the musicians, 
both vocal and instrumental, 
are selected beforehand after 
they have been heard by the 
judges in private, and only 
the competent performers are 
allowed to appear in public. 
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Each of the three days of the festival is occu- 
pied by the publication of awards, the presenta- 
tion of prizes, by musical competitions and ora- 
tions—the latter being given in either the Welsh 
or English tongue. 

The principal honor connected with the festi- 
val, and the one most coveted by the contestants, 
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win this prize. If he does.win it he is looked 
upon as a man of exceptional ability. He is es- 
corted to the platform amidst the cheers of the 
vast audience and the stirring strains of the band 
of music. He is then formally declared to be 
one of the bards of the isle of Britain. This 
ceremony is quite imposing, and is celebrated on 
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is what is called ‘‘chairing the bard.” A prize 
is offered for an ode of 2,500 lines. This must be 
written in the Welsh language, and according to 
certain rules of construction which are very dif- 
ficult to follow. Only a writer who has not only 
the poetical gift well developed, but a thorough 
knowledge of the Welsh language, can hope to 


the last day of the festival, which is called ‘* Chair 
Day.” Some contestants receive degrees as chicf 
bards of vocal singing ; others as primary, second- 
ary or probationary students ; and some as bards, 
students, and teachers of instrumental singing 
upon the harp. There are four degrees in the 
poetical and five in the musical faculty. 
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A genuine Welsh Eisteddfod must be announced 
by some titled bard one year and a day before the 
exercises are to tuke place. The festival may last 
three or four days. A national meeting lasts four 
days; there are two sessions daily and a concert 
in the evening. ‘The festival may be held any 
time during the year. Welsh newspapers, both 
abroad and in this country, are continually mak- 
ing announcements of such meetings. 
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Mme. Patti attended one of these festivals, held at 
Caerwys. Much to the surprise and pleasure of 
the managers she told them she would sing a 
song, an offer which was, of course, gladly ac- 
cepted. At her request the conductor of the or- 
chestra struck up the Welsh national air, “« Land 
of My Fathers,” which, to the astonishment of 
everybody present, she sang in the Welsh tongue. 
Her singing of itself was an inspiration; but 


WELSH BARDS AT THE TEMPLE, LONDON 


The national meetings in Wales are always at- 
tended by a contingent of persons distinguished 
in the various walks of life. The Duke of Clar- 
ence, afterward William 1V., Queen Victoria, Glad- 
stone, Patti, Prince Jerome Bonaparte, Matthew 
Arnold, Henri Martin, Carmen Sylva, the Queen 
of Roumania, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
Comte de la Villemarqué, the most famous of 
Breton savants, have been present at the festival 
during recent years. Two or three years ago 


when the multitude heard her render their na- 
tional anthem in the language of their fathers 
the enthusiasm was indescribable. The vast 
audience joined heartily in the refrain; but the 
voice of the famous prima donna could be heard 
loud and clear above them all. 

The number of competitors at different festivals 
in Wales two years ago was as follows: For 
solos—harp, 3; violin, 51; piano, 52; contralto, 
26; baritone, 6; soprano and tenor duets, 13; 
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brass bands, 6; orchestral bands, 2; essays, 3, 7 
and 10; translations from Greek to Welsh, 12; 
grand choral contests, 5, 6 and 8. 

The first Eisteddfod held in the United States 
was in Scranton, Penn., about the year 1852. 
There has always been a large Welsh population 
in that State on account of the tin, copper and 
coal mines in which Welshmen, who are very 
efficient in these industries, are employed. It is 
said that there is scarcely a coal mine in this 
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the eminent journalist, Iam indebted for many 
facts contained in this article)—who is connected 
with } Drych, the leading Welsh newspaper in the 
United States, the Utica Eisteddfod has, from the 
beginning, been the most successful of all those 
held in the United States, excepting, of course, 
the great meeting at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair, and perhaps those of Scranton and Wilkes- 
barre. The Eisteddfod was first held in Utica in 
1855, and was organized by the Revs. R. L. Her- 





IN THE LAND OF THE EISTEDDFOD—A WEISH WOMAN IN NATIVE COSTUME, 


country which has not for its superintendent a 
native of Wales. Many of the leading iron manu- 
facturers in Pittsburgh are Welshmen, and thou- 
sands of the humbler class dig out the ‘dusky 
diamonds” from the coal mines. It is quite nat- 
ural, therefore, that the first Eisteddfod should 
have been held in Pennsylvania, where it has al- 
ways been a popular institution. 

According to Mr. Benj. F. Lewis—(to whom, 
with Prof. W. W. Davies and George J. Manson, 


bert, L. D. Howells, and Messrs. I. O. Pritchard, 
J. W. Jones, D. C. Davies and Ilenry Lewis, 
prominent Welshmen in that section of the State. 
In those early days the prizes given in the com- 
petitions were very small, the highest prize being 
$15, and the total amount distributed not being 
more than $75. The Eisteddfod of 1858 was 
particularly successful, from twelve to fifteen 
hundred persons being present. At the meeting 
of 1862, which was also largely attended, the late 
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BARDIC CHAIR OF THE COLUMBIAN INTERNATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD, 


ex-Governor Horatio Seymour was one of the 
orators. A few years later Hon. Ellis H. Roberts 
took a prominent part in the proceedings, in 
1871 delivering a Welsh address which was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The amount given 
in prizes had increased, one competitor being 
awarded $200 for the best history of the ‘‘ Origin 
and Dispersion of the Human Race.” At an Eis- 
teddfod held in Pittsburgh a few years since the 
chief prize in choral music was $1,000, and the 
second $300. 

The Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., the Rector 
of the “Church of the Heavenly Rest,” New 
York, one of the foremost of our pulpit orators, 
is probably the most scholarly Welshman in the 
United States. He has given a great deal of time 
and attention to the Eisteddfod ; and a gathering 
of that kind is hardly complete without his pres- 
ence. 

The festivals are held at any time during 
the year, though generally occurring during the 
summer and early fall; the national festival is 
held in the latter part of August. Festivals are 
annually held in Utica and ILyde Park, N. ¥:.: 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre and Pittsburgh, Penn. ; 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
O.; and various towns in Tennessee, Illinois and 
Jolorado. At these meetings, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, the large choruses are composed of 
workingmen and their wives, who have learned 
to sing in Sunday school and church, and who 
faithfully practice for the meeting months before 
it begins. 

The international meeting held at Chicago in 
September, 1893, during the World’s Fair, was 
the largest ever held in this country. There were 
two choirs from Wales; the chief bard came 
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from that country, and the literary and musical 
contests were of a very interesting character. One 
of the latter contests was for a choir of mixed 
voices—between 250 and 300. The first prize 
was $5,000; the second, $1,000—a goid medal 
also being given to the successful competitors. 
There was a contest between a male chorus of 
50 or 60 voices, the first prize being $1,000; the 
second, $500 ; and other prizes of the same value 
for ladies in a chorus of 40 or 50. 

The bardic oak chair used at this famous Eis- 
toddfod was designed by Mr. Isaac Davies, of Chi- 
cago. It was made of oak because in the ancient 
Druidic worship, of which the Eistoddfod is a 
relic, the Druids were in the habit of worshiping 
under the oak tree. ‘This tree, which has always 
been a shelter for man in a storm or has served 
as a protection from the fierce rays of the burn- 
ing sun, was looked upon by them as a holy tree. 
It will be noticed from the illustration of this 
chair that its design is highly symbolical. The 
acorns on the front feet signify knowledge ; the 
heads of the red dragon on the arms were embla- 
zoned on the banner of the ancient Britons and 
suggest terror. On the back is ‘* Y Gwir yn Erhyn 
y Byd” (The Truth against the World), the motto 
of the ancient Welsh bards. Above it is the 
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‘sacred sign” which, according to some authori- a time prior to the division of Wales into princi- 
ties, symbolizes the rays of divine light, while ac- palities. Some claim that the three feathers were 
cording to others it represents three letters of the given by King Edward I. simply as an emblem 
old bardic alphabet (Coelbren y Beirdd) which of peace between the Welsh and English. 
form the sacred name of God. Above this sign The harp on one side of the chair represents 
is a crown containing three feathers. music and the fine arts, while surmounting all is 
In the early days, when the Welsh claimed they the American eagle, suggesting the Welshman’s 
should be governed by one of their own princes, adopted country. 
King Edward I., as one of my countrymen In Wales, since the early days, each bardic 
quaintly says, “‘ played a Yankee trick on them.” chair has had its motto. At the present time 
He promised to give the Welsh people a prince there are four chairs in Wales, viz., the Royal Chair 
who would be born among them and not know a of Ponys, whose motto is ‘*A laddo a leddir” 
word of English. He kept the promise by be- (He that slayeth shall be slain) ; that of Gwent 
stowing the principality on his infant son, Ed- and Glanmorgan, whose motto is “‘Duw a phob 
ward, born at Caernarvon Castle. The little daioni” (God and all goodness) ; that of Dyfed, 
prince was presented by his father to the Welsh whose motto is ‘‘Calon wrth galon” (Heart with 
chieftains as their future sovereign, the King heart); and that of Gwynedd, or North Wales, 
holding up the royal infant and saying, in the whose motto is ‘‘Tesu n’ad gamwaith ” (Jesus for- 
Welsh language, ‘‘ Ech dyn,” literally in English bid injustice). 
‘‘This is your man,” but signifying ‘‘'This is The benefits of the Kistoddfod to the Welsh- 
your countryman and King.” Edward III., his men in this country and in Wales have been 
son, was never Prince of Wales; but in 1343 he great. ‘These constantly recurring festivals have 
invested his son, Edward the Black Prince, with’ served to keep alive the spirit of patriotism and 
the principality, and from that time the title love of mother country. Most important of all, 
Prince of Wales has been borne by the eldest son they have led Welslimen to cultivate a knowledge 
of the reigning King. The distinguishing badge of their ancient tongue, and in this way have 
of the Prince of Wales was a plume of three white been a service to scholarship. and intellectual 
ostrich feathers, encircled by an ancient coronet, progress. Especixl praise is due to the Rev. 
and accompanied by the motto ‘‘Ich dien” (I Thomas Price, of Wales, who has been Bard of 
serve). ‘There are several accounts as to the ori- Lessing, and who attended the festival during 
gin of this device. One tradition is that the the World’s Fair. Of late years he has been 
Black Prince, having slain John of Luxemburg, very active in encouraging the study of books 
King of Bohemia, in the battle of Cressy, in 1346, and documents in the Welsh tongue. His ef- 
took his plume. The motto has been supposed forts in this direction have been recognized 
to allude to the fact that the King of Bohemia by such men as Chevalier Bunsen, Henry Hal- 
served, or was stipendiary to, the French King in Jam, Il. A. Layard, and diplomatic representa- 
his wars. Another anthority states that the crest tives from European capitals who have attended 
is a rebus of Queen Philippa’s hereditary title, the national festivals in Wales, and some of whom 
viz., Countess of Ostre-vant (ostrich feather). have acted as judges or adjudicators in giving 
Another antiquarian traces the feathery device to out the prizes in the literary competitions. 
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FLORIDA was discovered by Juan Ponce de of arms, chasing myths and encountering terrible 
Leon, on the 27th of Mareh, 1512. This day be- hardships, the matter-of-fact Frenchmen were 
ing Easter Sunday (the Pasena Florida, or Feast turning to account their discoveries along the 
of Flowers, of the Roman Catholic Chureh), the Gulf coast and the numerous islands lying adja- 
name Florida, it is said, was given to the country cent. 
by its discoverer. Ponce de Leon hoped to find When the French fleet under Iberville first cast 
in the land he had discovered the Fountain of anchor off Ship Island an expedition was sent to 
Perpetual Youth. While he was tramping wearily neighboring island. It was a forbidding and 
over the great peninsula with his steel-clad men_ ill-looking place, intersected with lagoons and 
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swarming with a curious kind of animal which 
seemed to occupy the medium between tle fox 
and the cat. One of the French officers exclaimed 
in astonishment, ‘‘ This is the kingdom of cats !” 
and the name of Cat Island was given to the new 
discovery, which it bears to this day. 

From thence the French crossed to the main- 
land, about twelve miles distant, landing on the 
shores of a small bay. Tere they first encoun- 
tered a tribe of Indians called Biloxi. A town was 
founded, and Biloxi is to-day the oldest in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Proceeding to the eastward, the Frenchmen 
next encountered the Pascagoulas, or Bread Eat- 
ers, a tribe remarkable for their gentle traits and 
adaptability to civilization. ‘To the westward 
Iberville discovered the long, narrow, crescent- 
shaped island extending in a southerly and west- 
wardly direction from Ship Island to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was on Candlemas Day that the 
Frenchman first landed and called the sandy ex- 
panse Chandeleur, in honor of the day. By more 
modern navigators it has been termed the ‘‘ Grave- 
yard of the Gulf,” owing to the innumerable 
wrecks along the dangerous line of shoals; and 
many a thrilling tale of shipwreck and suffering 
could be recounted in connection with the low- 
lying sand reefs upon which the United States 
Government now maintains a national quarantine 
station. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to inter- 
view a descendant of the Pascagoulan tribe well 
versed in the lore of his dusky ancestors, and it 
was in his light-pulling shallop 1 was borne across 
the waters of the Gulf to the mouth of the river 
named after the now extinct tribe. It was for the 
purpose of listening to the far-famed mysterious 
music which has excited the wonder and curiosity 
of visitors from all parts of the country. 

It seems to issue from grottoes or caverns in 
the bed of the river, and sometimes oozes up 
through the water underneath the very keel of 
the boat, producing an effect not unlike the sigh- 
ing of an wolian harp. 

On the banks of the river, in close proximity 
to the spot where the music is heard, Indian tra- 
dition states that there once existed a tribe differ- 
cnt in color and habits from the great mass of 
Indians. Their ancestors had originally emerged 
from the sea, where they were born, and were of 
a light complexion. They were a gentle, in- 
offensive race, passing their time in festivals and 
amusements. They had a temple in which they 
worshiped the figure of asea god. Every night 
when the moon wiis visible they gathered around 
the carved figure, playing upon instruments, ren- 
dering the idol homage. 
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A short time after the destruction of Manvilla, 
or Mobile, in 1539, by De Soto and his followers, 
there appeared in the midst of the Pascagoulans 
a white man with a long gray beard, flowing gar- 
ments and a large cross in his right hand. He 
drew from his bosom a book, which he kissed rev- 
erentially, and began to explain to his listeners 
what was contained in that sacred volume. The 
Indians listened, and were rapidly becoming con- 
vinced, when the white man’s purpose was de- 
feated by an awful catastrophe. 

One night, when the moon was at its zenith, 
there came a rising on the surface of the river. 
The water appeared to be convulsed with fury, 
uttering deep groans as it rolled from one bank 
to the other, culminating in a column of foaming 
spray. On-the crest reclined a female with mag- 
netic eyes, singing with a voice which fascinated 
the entire tribe. 

The white man, followed by the Indians, drew 
nearer to the bank, while the siren modulated 
her voice to still more bewitching melody, chant- 
ing a mystic song, with the following couplet 
oft repeated : 


to me, children of the sea! 
Neither bell, book nor cross shall win ye from your 
queen.” 


** Come to me, co 


One of the Indians plunged into the river to 
rise no more. ‘The remainder followed in rapid 
succession, and with the disappearance of the 
last of the tribe a wild laugh of exultation was 
heard. The waters retired to their former level, 
leaving no trace of the catastrophe behind. 

From that time is heard oceasionally the sin- 
gular music which has excited so much atten- 
tion. Tradition further relates that the white 
priest died in an agony of grief, attributing the 
awful event to his having been in an imperfect 
state of grace. Ile is said to have stated on his 
deathbed that those deluded pagan souls would 
be redeemed if on a Christmas night at twelve of 
the clock, when the moon shall happen to be 
at her meridian, a priest should come alone to the 
spot in a boat and drop a crucifix into the water. 
Bat if this ever be done neither the holy man nor 
the boat would be seen again. Thousands, myself 
included, have visited the wild locality, listened to 
the unearthly sounds, wondered and theorized. 
But no layman has yet been found bold enough 
to test the truthfulness of the Indian tradition. 

The mysterious notes have been attributed to 
the action of musical sands, which have attracted 
much attention from the curious circumstances 
no less than the beauty of their tinkling notes. 
Along the seashore these sands are found in 
occasional patches, of which there are said to 
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be forty-seven in the United States, and many 
others in different parts of the world. Musical 
sand hills are found in some of the deserts, and 
the sound is caused by the attrition of the par- 
ticles. 

-Prominent in the group of islands acting as a 
breakwatcr to the seas of the Gulf, and situated 
near the mouth of Mobile Bay, is Dauphin. 
When Iberville and his retainers first stepped on its 
sandy shores they called it Massacre Island, from 
the great quantity of human bones found bleach- 
ing beneath the hot sun. From whence they 
came none could tell, but it was conjectured that 
some fierce Indian tribe used the sandy islet as 
the scene of mystic and horrible rites when pris- 
oners were sacrificed to propitiate their gods. To 
the imaginative Frenchmen the island assumed a 
hue of fantastic gloom. It looked to them like 
the favorite trysting place of the witches of hell. 
Nevertheless they were not deterred from form- 
ing a settlement on the sepulchral island, chang- 
ing its name, however, to Dauphin, which it re- 
tains to this day. 

The French took possession of Louisiana, hoist- 
ing the white banner over five forts, located at 
Mobile, Biloxi, Ship Island, Danphin Island, and 
on the banks of the Mississippi. 

There are many incidents of thrilling interest 
connected with the early occupancy of the Gulf 
coast by the Frenchmen and Spaniards, and their 
descendants love to recount the numerous legends 
and gallant deeds which have been handed down 
from father to son. 

Space will only admit the recording in skeleton 
outline of one romantic episode, related to the 
writer by a Creole of New Orleans. 

In August, 1716, a French chevalier, St. Denis, 
of extremely handsome person, with the rank of 
captain in the King’s army, came to Dauphin 
Island. With his troop he departed to a distant 
Spanish settlement commanded by Don Pedro de 
Villescas. St. Denis fell in love with the don’s 
beautiful daughter, Dofia Maria, which senti- 
ment was reciprocated by the maiden. Don 
Gaspardo Anaya, the Governor of Caouis, and a 
rejected suitor of Dofia Maria, secretly seized 
St. Denis, conveying him to Caouis, where the 
Frenchman was placed in prison. For six months 
he languished, and was one day confronted by 
Anaya, who entered his cell, making the proposi- 
tion to set him free if he would renounce his 
troth to the danghter of Villescas. The unfortu- 
nate Frenchman vouchsafed no reply, but gave 
his oppressor a glance that caused him at once to 
withdraw. ‘The don sent messages to Jofia 


Maria saying her lover would be put to death if 
she did not wed Anaya, 


But the Castilian maid 
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returned only one answer: ‘‘ Tell Anaya that I 
cannot marry him as long as St. Denis lives, be- 
cause St. Denis I love; and if St. Denis dies, this 
little Moorish dagger, which was my mother’s gift. 
shall be planted, either by myself or my agent’s 
hand, in the middle of his dastardly heart.” 

In the meantime the dofia was not inactive. 
She sent to Mexico a trusty servant, who in- 
formed the Viceroy that a Frenchman, a _ pre- 
sumed spy, had been for months in the hands of 
the Governor of Caouis, who was suspected of 
holding his captive from the knowledge of his su- 
periors in order to extort from his prisoner a high 
ransom. The plan succeeded, and Anaya one 
day received a peremptory order to send his pris- 
oner to Mexico with a secure escort, and at the 
peril of his head if he failed. 

Seven hundred and fifty miles were traversed, 
and the prisoner, with constitution broken down, 
with the appearance of a skeleton, long, matted 
hair and shaggy beard, loaded with manacles, was 
borne along in the midst of the guard, a wretched 
figure, who had apparently lust all hope of escap- 
ing from his fate. 

One day the door of his cell turned slowly on 
its rusty hinges, and an officer was ushered in, 
followed by a file of soldiers. It was his mission 
to inquire into the situation of all prisoners in 
Mexico and to make a report. 

** Who have we here ?” demanded the official. 

**T!” exclaimed St. Denis, starting to his feet— 
«TJ, Juchereau de St. Denis, a gentleman by birth, 
& prisoner by oppression, and now a suitor for 
justice |” 

On hearing these words the officer started back 
in astonishment, then putting his face close to 
the prisoner’s, he pushed tne disheveled locks 
aside, scanning every lineament eagerly. 

‘* Off with these accursed chains!” he shouted, 
and clasping St. Denis to his breast said, ‘Do 
you not know me, your old friend, the companion 
of your youth, the Marquis de Larnarge ?” 

Introduced by the favorite aid-de-camp to the 
Viceroy, St. Denis, splendidly appareled and su- 
perbly equipped, soon became a favorite, and was 
fortunate enough to save the Viceroy’s life from 
assassination. 

St. Denis lived to return in triumph, invested 
with full powers to punish Anaya as he might 
elect. But St. Denis, after reading to the cring- 
ing culprit the Viceroy’s letter, tore it up, saying 
he would leave him to the mercy of the gallows, 
which would claim him soon enough. He rejoined 
his faithful ladylove amid the booming of cannon 
from Dauphin Fort. They were married with great 
eplendor and removed to Mobile, where their de- 
sceudants still live, 
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HREE weeks later Mrs. 
Coxheath, attended by 
her nurse and maid, ar- 
rived in Paris, and estab- 
lished herself in a hand- 
some pension near the 
Champs Elysées, under 
the shadow of the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

The had 
toned up her frail phy- 
sique, and besides there was a purpose in her 
mind which nervéd her to extraordinary effort. 

“*T shall now call you nurse only in private,” 
she said to Paulette. ‘‘ Here in Paris you will be 
my companion—my protégée. I have friends in 
the American colony—I shall go into society as 
much as my health will permit, and you will at- 
tend me everywhere. You are by birth and breed- 
ing a lady, and I want you to see the Paris world, 
than which you will find nothing gayer on this 
whirling planet. I myself am longing for a taste 
of real life again—I am sure it will put new 
strength into me. First of all we must go out 
into the shops and select somo suitable things for 
you to wear.” 

Paulette, vaguely dismayed, protested a little 
against this change of position, but Mrs, Cox- 
heath remained firm. She had brought her girl 
nurse abroad to rest and enjoy life, she said. She 
must assume full control of her, and play the 
chaperon for a space. It was her whim, and 
must be gratified. 

A bewildering round of visits to the Paris shops 
followed. Mrs. Coxheath bore the fatigue amaz- 
ingly well. She was full of some intensity of 
purpose that carried her forward with resistless 
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Paulette soon found herself trailing mar- 
velous gowns through Mrs. Coxheath’s salon, and 
in its many mirrors she stared at her own face 
and figure in astonishment. Mrs. Coxheath, 
though by nature a miserly woman, now opened 
wide her purse, and lavished on the girl purple 
and fine linen, jewels and lace—rare and beauti- 
ful things out of number. 

‘And when you marry, my dear,” she said, 
artfully, I will furnish your dot.” 

**T shall never marry,” replied Paulette, and 
then bit her lip with vexation, for she knew the 
inference which Mrs. Coxheath would draw from 
those words. 

** Oh, yes,” corrected the elder woman, sweetly, 
‘you will yét find your fate, like other girls! 
Matrimony is better than hospital nursing. Per- 
haps you wonder that I, in the midst of my own 
infelicity, should say this; but mine,” with an un- 
pleasant laugh, ‘‘is an exceptional case. You are 
not likely to buy a huSband, as I did, and make 
yourself despicable to him forever after.” 

One day Paulette was sitting in the Louis 
Seize salon, reading one of Racine’s old plays. 
It was spring weather, and the Champs Elysées 
glistened with the glory of new green leaves. 
The great French windows stood wide open. 
Blossoming plants screened and festooned the 
balcony outside, and a gay-striped awning cast a 
welcome shadow against the brilliant sunshine. 
Mrs. Coxheath was deep in an after-lunch nap, 
and Paulette, dressed in a cream-colored gown, 
with a jeweled girdle about her slim waist and 
jeweled pins holding in place her rich russet hair, 
occupied the room alone. 

Involuntarily her attention wandered from her 
book of plays to the scene outside the balcony. 





* Begun in November, 1894. 
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In the gate of the courtyard sat the wife of the 
concierge, knitting. The gilded dome of the 
Russian church glowed like a huge ball of fire. 
‘wo dandy officers of chasseurs pranced by, beau- 
tiful as the war god, Mars. She heard a convent 
bell ringing sweetly. Near at hand the Are de 
T'riomphe confronted her vision, snow-white, 
majestic, and the Avenue of the Champs Elysées, 
loveliest of all the city’s thoroughfares, with its 
green density of foliage and air of aristocratic 
dignity, stretched off and away before her to the 
30is de Boulogne. 

As Paulette, absorbed in the beauty of the 
view, leaned forward in her American rocking 
chair, a strange voice, unmistakably English, 
drawled at her shoulder : 

‘Pardon, I do not see Mrs. Coxheath—is she 
out ?” 

Paulette arose and confronted a fair young 
man, faultlessly attired, and wearing a flower in 
his buttonhole. His flaxen hair was parted in 
the middle of his low womanish forehead. A 
blond mustache curled up from the corners of his 
faintly smiling lips. His air of gentle fatigue was 
highly impressive. He fixed a pair of china-blue 
eyes on Paulette, and said, in a bored tone: 

“‘T am Carey Hazen—Mrs. Coxheath’s nephew. 
Perhaps you may have heard her mention me. And 
you? Why, you must be the Miss Dole whom 
she calls her protéyée—her foster daughter ?” 

“‘T am Miss Dole,” assented Paulette. ‘‘ Your 
aunt is sleepmng . 

‘*No! no?” corrected the voice of Mrs. Cox- 
heath herself. And a portiére was pushed aside, 
and that lady swept briskly into the salon, with a 
spot of rouge on either cheek, and hollow eyes fe- 
verishly bright. ‘*‘ lam here, very wide awake, mon 
ami. Ah, Carey, you undutiful boy! Do I see 
you at last! You have been a long time paying 
your respects to me.” 

She kissed him on both cheeks. 
the caress languidly. 

‘Tam just from Nice, Aunt Augusta—didn’t 
receive your letter till I reached Paris, you know. 
You have been ill? Quite too bad. You. prom- 
ised to show me something delightful if I would 
call.” 

Mrs. Coxheath motioned gayly toward Paulette. 

‘*And here it is—have I not redeemed my 
word ? Carey, I want you to establish a perma- 
nent friendship with Miss Dole.” 

Carey cast his fatigued length into a chair, and 
stared at Paulette through his eyeglass. 

‘Nothing could please me more,” he drawled. 
‘‘ But is Miss Dole disposed to be friends with 
me ?” : 

‘* J will answer for her,” replied Mrs. Coxheath, 
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quickly. ‘She would not hurt my feelings by 
snubbing my nephew and heir. So you have been 
at Nice—for the Carnival, of course ?” 

‘© Yes,” assented Carey. ‘‘ The American belles 
carried off all the laurels—as they do everywhere, 
don’t you know ? Our women are quite the hand- 
somest in the world.” 

Then he turned his feeble attention again to 
Paulette. Was this her first visit abroad ? What 
were her impressions of beautiful Paris? Wonld 
she drive in the Bois on the morrow, or steam 
away by boat to St. Cloud ? She might find Fon- 
tainebleau and the terraces of Versailles not alto- 
gether bad. 

‘*T suppose you are able to amble about a little 
with Miss Dole ?” he said to the elder woman. 

“‘T go out constantly,” she answered, with 
sharpness. ‘‘I am strong now—quite strong. I 
mean to make a complete recovery while I am 
here in Paris. Why, this very morning I was 
shopping with Paulette in the Rue de la Paix.” 

*‘Indeed! You have gone off horribly in your 
looks,” said the frank young man. ‘‘ You ought 
to be careful of the pace you undertake, unless 
you wish to leave that young husband of yours a 
widower. I suppose he did not cross with you ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

«The gulf betwixt husband and wife still yawns, 
eh ? Yours was one of the matches not made in 
heaven, aunt. Well, you led him a terrible life, 
you know. Really, one cannot blame him. Mas- 
culine flesh and blood will not endure everything. 
What is the beggar doing now ?—tugging as usual 
at his chain ?” 

‘*At this particular moment he is probably 
perched on a clerking stool in his late father’s 
office, toiling and moiling for daily bread,” an- 
swered Mrs. Coxheath, with cold displeasure. 
‘*Oblige me by dropping my husband from the 
conversation, Carey. This afternoon we are go- 
ing to see the artificial ice and the skaters at the 
Palais de Glace, and for to-night I have secured 
a box for Bernhardt’s performance of ‘ Izeyl.’ 
If you do not want me to erase your name from 
my will, Carey, fail not to show me every atten- 
tion that is my due while I tarry here in Paris.” 

**T um your slave, aunt.” 

‘* A very insolent, dlasé slave, Carey. Oh, how 
my heart beats! That strengthening draught, 
Miss Dole !—Quick !” 

She sank back in her chair—her eyes closed. 
Paulette arose hastily, and poured something in a 
glass. Hazen watched her with a shrug. 

“So,” he said, ‘‘the old girl is burning the 
candle at both ends? Whom the gods design to 
kill they first make mad. My word for it, she 
won’t last long.” 
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** How affectionately you speak of your aunt !” 
said Paulette, dryly. 

“Oh, well, truth, you know, is always more or 
less brutal. Why the dence does she go on like 
this? If Coxheath hadn’t been a man of honor 
he would have shut her up in a madhouse long 
ago. While he lived with her she made existence 
a burden to him 2 

‘“‘Hush! she is coming to herself,” warned 
Paulette. 

Mrs. Coxheath rallied, and with feverish eager- 
ness reached for the strengthening potion. 

‘* Do not be frightened, Carey,” she said to her 
nephew. ‘‘I frequently have these attacks; but 
I shall ‘last’ in spite of them, dear boy—yon will 
not inherit my possessions yet.” 

‘Oh, there’s no hurry about that—not the 
least in the world,” answered Carey, airily; 
‘‘take your time, my dear aunt!” And he arose 
soon after and departed. 

**In the American colony Carey is considered 
a greag$ catch,” said Mrs. Coxheath. ‘Ile is a 
diplomat—attached to the Legation, you know, 
very clever, and at heart really the dearest fellow 
in the world.” 





Paulette did not answer. She was gazing off 
at the belts of pale spring sky seen through the 
trees of the Champs Elysées. Mrs. Coxheath 
went on, sounding the praises of her nephew, but 
without eliciting one word of response from the 
girl. 

**Good Heaven !” she at last cried, ‘‘ you are 
not listening, Miss Dole! You must be thinking 
of some person far more important to you than 
poor Carey.” 

‘*Very true,” answered Paulette, turning on 
the speaker her great dark, honest eyes. ‘‘I am 
wondering how my dear father is faring to-day. 
Dr. Hartman told me he would write at an early 
date—I hope he will not forget that promise.” 

Mrs. Coxheath, abashed iu spite of herself, 
snatched up an American newspaper from a table 
near her, and relapsed into silence. 

That night they went to the play—Mrs. Cox- 
heath, haggard and wan, tricked out in brocade 
and jewels—Paulette in maize-colored silk, with a 
golden arrow fastening the rich tangle of her 
hair, and a snow-white opera cloak on her bean- 


tiful shoulders. The first person to enter Mrs.., 


Coxheath’s box was a Jean, tall man of military 
bearing, with hair and mustachios wonderfully 
curled and dyed, and crow’s feet thick about his 
melancholy eyes. When he smiled his Roman 
nose came down, like a bended bow, to meet his 
prominent chin. The coxcomb and the courtier 
mingled in his air. Mrs. Coxheath greeted him 
cordially. 


‘*My dear count, how delightful to meet you 
again!” she said. ‘‘ Positively you have not 
changed a whit since we danced together, ages 
ago, at the ambassador’s ball. Let me present 
you to a young countrywoman of mine—Miss 
Dole. I know you to be an ardent admirer of 
American beauty.” 

M. le Comte kissed Mrs. Coxheath’s hand, and 
bowed low to Paulette. 

“‘Madame, I am charmed! Welcome again to 
Paris,” he said. ‘‘Ma foi! I beheld you from 
another part of the house—I thought, ‘There is 
my ancient friend, the Américaine, with an angel 
for a companion-—I will do myself the delight to 
pay my devoirs to her at once.’” 

Chen Carey Hazen sauntered into the box. 

‘What! Is that old beau here ?” he whispered 
to Paulette. ‘Whenever my aunt comes to 
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Paris he is sure to turn up, like a jack-in-the- 
box. And she pretends toadmire him! At the 
first opportunity she will tell you that he belongs 
to the noblesse—that his grandfather was guillo- 


tined in the ‘T'error—that he lives in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, as befits one who comes of ten gen- 
erations of nobles. All this is true, and some- 
thing more. M. le Comte can drink more ab- 
sinthe than any man in Paris—he is also a tidy 
hand at baccarat. In his youth he is said to have 
been a deadly duelist ; but,” dryly, ‘‘ that was a 
very long time ago.” 

‘*T perceive that you do not like M. le Comte,” 
said Paulette. 

‘Oh, yes, I do. 
régime—an int 


He is a fossil of the ancient 
eresting subject for the antiqua- 
rian. Last of all, he is widower, looking for a 
rich wife to patch up the family fortunes. He 
will not attempt to conceal from you that he re- 
gards marriage as a purely commercial transac- 
tion, and that his rank will be considered much 
more than an equivalent for the lady’s money.” 

‘¢ How delightful * 

‘For the lady? Yes. If you have wealth, 
Miss Dole, the count will fall at your feet in four 
and twenty hours.” 

**T have no wealth,” replied Paulette, meeting 
the young man’s eyes with perfect frankness ; 
‘and though your aunt has, of late, seen fit to 
treat me as an equal, I am simply a professional 
nurse. Therefore | am quite safe from the count’s 
notice.” 

**T do not feel quite sure about that,” mut- 
tered Hazen. 

A burst of applause drew the attention of all 
to the stage. During the remainder of the per- 
formance the two men remained fixtures in Mrs. 
Coxheath’s box. Hazen stood behind Paulette’s 
chair, held her fan, adjusted her glass, and 
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amused her by relating anecdotes of the actors, 
and pointing out the notable people in the house. 
The count talked to Mrs. Coxheath, but his hag- 
gard, blasé eyes wandered constantly to Paulette. 
When the play was done both gentlemen accom- 
panied the ladies to their carriage. 

‘«T really must see you safely to your pension,” 
said Carey ; and he sprang into the vehicle, and 
took a seat beside his aunt. The discomfited 
count caressed his waxed mustachios at the car- 
riage door. 

‘And I, madame,” he declared, with firmness, 
as he kissed Mrs. Coxheath’s limp hand, ‘ will do 
myself the joy to call to-morrow and renew the 
friendship of the past.” 

Mrs. Coxheath, nearly dead with fatigue, tried 
to smile as the carriage went on its way. 

‘“‘He is a delightful man—that count,” she 
murmured to her companions. ‘I first met him 
at Mentone, where I chanced to be wintering for 
my health. I was then but eighteen. Every- 
body considered me a great heiress, and the count 
became a suitor for my hand. It was my first 
offer, and avery flattering one; but the count 
had just shot a Polish nobleman in a duel, and 
my people would not listen to the match.” 

From that night both Hazen and M. le Comte 
were constant visitors in Mrs. Coxheath’s salon. 
If the ladies rode in the Bois, llazen was sure to 
bear them company ; and somewhere on the way, 
M. le Comte, sitting his horse like an officer on 
parade, never failed to appear at the right mo- 
ment and fall into place by the carriage side. 
Paulette found him a bore. His bad English was 
the only amusing thing about him. For awhile 
she paid little heed to either of her admirers ; 
but by and by a vague disquiet began to steal 
upon her. Why did M. le Comte follow Mrs. 
Coxheath everywhere? What was the magnet 
that drew Carey Hazen continually to the Louis 
Seize salon ? Mrs. Coxheath was playing her ewn 
part well. Mustering all her feeble strength, she 
donned a mask of rouge, powder and conven- 
tional smiles, and hopefully awaited the crisis of 
affairs. It came one day in this wise: The trio 
had gone to a picturesque valley adjoining the 
Park of St. Cloud. The village of Ville d’Avray 

yas near. Mrs. Coxheath, fatigued as usual, re- 
mained in the carriage, and sent Hazen and Pau- 
lette to gather mushrooms in the wood. 

«‘And pray look for violets,” she said ; ‘‘I am 
sure the ground must be blue with them ; and do 
not kurry—I will wait for you here.” 

Hazen and Paulette followed a little path lead- 
ing through tall fern. The sun shot golden ar- 
rows through umbrageous branches. Bees hum- 
med. A cloud of butterflies, like flowers on the 
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wing, swung away before them in airy flight. 
From hillsides covered with vines a sweet, whole- 
some wind fanned their faces lovingly. All 
around deep silence reigned, broken only by the 
twitter of birds. ‘They found neither violets nor 
cryptogamic plants—Hazen did not look for ci- 
ther. Ile was absorbed in watching his aunt’s 
protégée. She wore a tailor-made gown, and a 
fetching white hat, with blackbirds nestling in it, 
and she seemed pensive and distraite—not in the 
least inclined to move beyond Mrs. Coxheath’s 
eye. 

** Rather a curious girl,” mused Hazen, Jan- 
guidly. ‘*I wonder what she is thinking about !” 

They reached a deep tangled dell shut in by 
ancient trees. Paulette stopped short. 

*‘T am going back to the carriage,” she said. 
‘*There are no mushrooms in the wood, no flow- 
ers of any kind.” 

Hazen’s china-blue eyes kindled in an unwonted 
way. 

‘One moment!’ he pleaded, softly. ‘All my 
visits to my aunt have been leading up to this 
time and place. Don’t draw away, Paulette. I 
hope you have seen how things were going with 
me—TI hope you have understood. My dear girl, 
I want very much to marry you.” 

Paulette looked at him in cold astonishment. 

‘*T have seen nothing—understood nothing, 
Mr. Hazen. Indeed, you have made a prodigious 
mistake.” 

‘Eh ?” 

**T cannot for a moment think of marrying 
you.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 

‘‘ This is very extraordinary! Upon my word, 
you are the first woman that ever repulsed me !” 

‘*Then you will be consoled,” said Paulette, 
with a wicked smile, ‘‘ for I have heard you de- 
clare that you could not exist without varicty.” 

IIe looked offended. 

‘** Miss Dole, you are an attractive person, and 
I swear that I love you deeply. lad you not 
better think twice before you give me a final an- 
swer ?” 

‘*My first thought is quite sufficient,” answered 
Paulette ; and they turned, and went silently back 
to the carriage. 

** * * * * * 





When the rejection of her nephew’s suit was 
made known to her a tremendous fury possessed 
Mrs. Coxheath. But being a wise woman, she 
smothered her rage and disappointment as best 
she could, and refrained from direct reproaches. 
Her manner toward Paulette grew a trifle con- 
strained, and the hectic blazed in her cheek and 
for awhile made the ronge pot an unnecessary 
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adjunct of her toilet. But M. le Comte was still 
left to her. The second day after the dismissal 
of Hazen that titled gentleman called at the 
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pension, and was closeted for a space with Mrs. 


Coxheath. 
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Paulette, happy to escape him, stepped out 
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The count stood at her side, with one hand 
pressed to his heart. 
*‘T have been speaking with madame, my 
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friend,” he said. ‘‘I have asked her a very im- 
portant question, and slie sends me to you for my 
answer. Mon Dieu! It is the custom of vour 
country, she says. Eh bien! Then I tell von, 
iademoiselle, that I adore you, and I beg you to 
accept my heart and hand.” 

Ile stood there on the little balcony, lean, with- 
cred, old enough to be her grandfather. His at- 
tempt at love making filled Paulette with mingled 
wrath and derision. 

‘‘Monsieur,” she said, with preternatural 
gravity, “I am as poor as a church mouse—I 
have not a centime to bring you, by way of 
dowry.” 

‘“‘Ah, madame, my friend, will provide the 
dowry—she has promised,” he answered, naively. 

‘‘ Such generosity overwhelms me—I canno*— 
must not take advantage of it !” 

‘Ciel ! what do you say? 1 ask you to become 
a countess.” 

‘‘Monsieur, I beg permission to decline that 
very great honor.” 

‘Ma foi! 
selle !” 

‘*T assure you they are serving you faithfully,” 
said Paulette, with firmness; ‘‘ and there is noth- 
ing more to say upon the subject, monsieur.” 

Ile stepped back into the salon, regarding her 
the while with mournful surprise. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, I express my deep regret— 
farewell.” 

‘* A long farewell, monsieur,” replied Paulette ; 
and she fell into a chair, hardly able to suppress 
a burst of hysterical langhter. 

‘* Who comes next ?” she thought; and then a 
brocade tea gown swept crisply over the waxed 
floor of the salon, and Mrs. Coxheath stood be- 
fore her. 

‘«* What !” she cried, with a flash of her sunken 
eyes; ‘‘ you have dismissed the count also ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Paulette, with composure. 
“‘T am certain that he was beside himself.” 

‘* Because he wished to marry you? You are 
very hard to please. The majority of girls would 
feel flattered by such an offer.” 

‘*Then, I suppose, Iam not like the majority, 
Mrs. Coxheath. I detest Paris—do we remain 
much longer here ?” 


I believe not my ears, mademoi- 


Mrs. Coxheath set her teeth sharply. 

‘*No,” she snapped ; ‘‘ to-morrow we will start 
for London. Perhaps that city may please you 
better,” 

‘* At least it will be a step toward home,” said 
Paulette. 

Mrs. Coxheath smiled unpleasantly. 

‘*Simpleton !” she murmured to herself ; ‘‘ you 


will see home when your fate is irrevocably sealed 
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—not before. You shall marry, though I move 
heaven and earth to accomplish it—you shall 
marry, and if notin Paris, why, then, in London !” 


CuapTrer XVII. 


THE season was in full blast when Mrs. Chester 
Coxheath and her protégée reached the great, 
dingy, modern Babylon. 

In parks and gardens the sward had become 
living velvet, and the inexpressible buoyancy of 
an English spring filled the air. Murky skies 
and dismal fogs had given place to queen's 
weather ; and in the smart world society’s func- 
tions were ‘‘on,” and the usual whirl of five- 
o’clock teas, dinners and dances engrossed tlie dev- 
otees of Fashion. Feasts and festivals abounded, 
public banquets, state balls and concerts. By 
night Mayfair and Belgravia were packed with 
handsome carriages. By day crowds of elegant 
people filled Bond Street, Piccadilly and the 
Park. 

Mrs. Coxheath had been often abroad, and was 
well known in fashionable circles. Many fine 
people came to her hotel to welcome her to Lon- 
don. 

Paulette, with her Paris experience fresh in 
memory, sought to avoid them as much as pos- 
sible. 

‘*Is it necessary for me to go about with you, 
Mrs. Coxheath ?” she asked. 

**Most certainly!” answered Mrs. Coxheath. 
‘© You are here for that very purpose. Dr. Hart- 
man has written that your father is improving— 
why should you not make the most of your oppor- 
tunities, and see something of this vast metropolis, 
where one gets so little for one’s money ? Put on 
your prettiest hat and coat, my dear, and to-day 
we will go to the fé/e at Sydenham.” 

To Sydenham the two went, and in the crowd 
that filled the grand central nave of the palace 
they came face to face with a lady of the palest 
blond type—a creature fragile as porcelain, with 
a few silver threads in her yellow hair, and deep, 
sad shadows in her violet eyes. She wore a Red- 
fern gown, and a stylish little bonnet of the lat- 
est fashion, and she seemed to have wandered 
from her party, for when Mrs. Coxheath espied 
her she was atone, and gazing around, as though 
in quest of some one. 

‘Mv dear Lady Palgrave !” 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Coxheath !” 

Two delicately gloved hands met in mutual 
recognition. 

**So glad to meet you here!” said Mrs. Cox- 
heath. 
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Lady Palgrave’s blue eyes fell upon Paulette. 
She started slightly. 

**So glad, Mrs. Coxheath, that you have vent- 
ured to cross the water once more !” murmured 
her ladyship. ‘‘This young girl is— is — also 
American ?” 

** Yes,” replied Mrs. Coxheath. ‘‘ Paulette, let 
me present you to Lady Palgrave. She likes 
Americans, though,” with a smile, ‘‘ Sir Victor, 
her husband, does not.” 

Paulette bowed somewhat shyly. Lady Pal- 
grave was gazing at her in a sort of breathless 
alarm. 

“What a wax-doll face!” thought Paulette, 
‘‘and how scared she looks! Can it be that she 
finds anything strange in my appearance? Is 
my hat awry ? Am I falling in pieces anywhere ? 
Why does she stare at me like that ?” 

‘“« Paulette !” repeated her ladyship, slowly. ‘¢ It 
is long since I heard that odd little name. Mrs. 
Coxheath, I am glad to meet your countrywoman 
—perhaps your relative ?” tentatively. 

‘*Miss Dole is no relative,” replied Mrs. Cox- 
heath. ‘‘ We are simply companions. May I ask 
if Sir Victor is in London? And Captain St. 
George, I must not forget to inquire for him. 
You remember he was always a great favorite of 
mine.” 

Lady Palgrave, by a supreme effort, seemed to 
collect her straying thoughts. 

‘*Yes,” she replied, jerking in her breath 
quickly—titled dame though she was, her man- 
ner had not the repose Which stamps the caste of 
Vere de Vere. ‘‘ Both Sir Victor and the captain 
are in London. St. George was here beside me 
only a moment ago—I was looking for him as you 
came up. The crowd, somehow, has separated 
us,” 

‘©Of course he is married by this time ?” vent- 
ured Mrs. Coxheath. 

Lady Palgrave shook her head. 

‘‘ Engaged, then, to some rich and titled belle ? 
—no other would suit Sir Victor.” 

‘*No,” said Lady Palgrave ; ‘‘St. George re- 
mains a confirmed bachelor. Ah! I see him at 
last—he is coming this way—he has found me.” 

A young man, brown and good-looking, pushed 
through the crowd to the spot where her lady- 
ship stood. Mrs. Coxheath greeted him with en- 
thusiasm. As she presented him to Paulette 
Captain St. George opened wide a pair of fine 
dark eyes, and surveyed the girl with more than 
ordinary interest. 

‘‘Bravo! She has made an excellent impres- 
sion,” thought Mrs. Coxheath. 

‘*T share Lady Palgrave’s admiration for Amer- 
icans, Miss Dole,” said St. George, with an auda- 
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cious smile. ‘Indeed, I find them the most at- 
tractive people on earth.” 

‘* How very flattering !” replied Paulette. “ Why 
does not Lady Palgrave’s husband like us, too ?” 

St. George started. 

**How do you know that Sir Victor does not 
like Americans ?” 

** Mrs. Coxheath told me. 

A cloud seemed to fall on the young man’s 
bright dark face. 

**T am Sir Victor’s nearest relative. I know 
him well. He has an excellent heart, but, like 
many other worthy people, some eccentricities. 
One of these is the antipathy which you men- 
tion.” 

*‘Is his prejudice bred in the bone 2” said 
Paulette, smiling, ‘or is it the result of some by- 
gone injury suffered at the hand of an Amer- 
ican ?” 

*‘T cannot say. He has never confided the 
secret to living mortal. Sir Victor is a mysteri- 
ous man. I hope you may not meet him, Miss 
Dole, for, ter to one, he will treat you rudely.” 

‘An English baronet rude ?” 

**Oh, yes! Sir Victor can be an unmitigated 
boor at times. As a family our happiness is not 
of the ideal sort.” 

They were moving now through the Greek 
Court, just behind Mrs. Coxheath and her titled 
English friend. Paulette made haste to fill up 
an awkward pause. 

‘* Lady Palgrave has a very sad face,” she re- 
marked, ‘‘ but I have never seen a more lovely 
one.” 

“Sad? Yes,” answered St. George ; “ her his- 
tory looks out of her eyes. I am very fond of 
her ladyship, and love to hear her praises sounded. 
God help her!’ with a sudden change of tone. 
‘* She has had her share of tribulation !” 

Paulette had imagined all Englishmen to be a 
trifle dull. St. George certainly was not. She 
felt a burning desire to know more about Lady 
Palgrave and the unamiable Sir Victor; but her 
companion turned the conversation to Wagner’s 
music. For half an hour the quartet lingered in 
that great palace of glass and iron, and listened to 
the Handel organ and the grand orchestra; and 
then Mrs. Coxheath, who was on the verge of 
fainting, tore herself reluctantly from her Eng- 
lish friends. 

**Come and see me at my town house, Mrs. 
Coxheath,” said Lady Palgrave, at parting, “‘ and 
bring that beautiful child with you.” 

Then she suddenly put up her face to Paulette. 
She was very white, and her lips trembled. 

‘* Will you kiss me ?” she said. 
Paulette, astonished and touched, pressed her 
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fresh young lips to the cheek of the titled lady. 
The caress turned Lady Palgrave whiter yet. She 
clutched St. George’s arm. 

‘‘Take me away,” she gasped. ‘I stifle in this 
crowd !” 

Mrs. Coxheath went off to her carriage with 
Paulette. 

‘Sir Victor Palgrave is a very rich nobleman,” 
she explained, ‘‘and he lives on bad terms with 
his wife. The pair have no children. St. George 
is some second or third cousin, and heir to the 
estates. He has served with distinction in Egypt, 
or South Africa, and is a great favorite every- 
where. By the way, you made a strong impres- 
sion on her ladyship. She is about to give a ball 
at her London house, and she was good enough 
to urge me to attend, and bring you with me.” 

“Tt is not possible that you will be so impru- 
dent !” said Paulette, aghast. 

‘“‘T know my duty, and I have still strength to 
perform it,” replied Mrs. Coxheath. ‘‘ Do not 
fear for me. We will both go to Lady Palgrave’s 
ball. What do you think of George St. George ?” 

‘‘He seems a very agreeable person,” Paulette 
answered, in an absent tone. 

‘*All women admire St. George,” remarked 
Mrs. Coxheath, and then prudently dropped the 
subject. 

The next day a handsome carriage, bearing a 
coat of arms, stopped at Mrs. Coxheath’s hotel. 
Into that lady’s private sitting room a visitor was 
ushered. 

Slight, doll-like, faultlessly dressed, her small 
pale face untouched as yet by time, although she 
had certainly reached middle life, and with a half- 
timid air, which added still further to her youth- 
ful appearance, Lady Palgrave approached Pan- 
lette, took the girl’s hand and looked eagerly into 
her face. 

**Miss Dole, will you permit me to carry you 
away to Grosvenor Square ?” she said, sweetly. 
‘*T am sure Mrs. Coxheath will consent when I 
assure her that I will return you safely as soon as 
lunch is over.” 

Paulette could hardly believe her own senses. 
Lady Palgrave had come for her—to what did she 
owe such a mark of favor ? 

** Delightful for Paulette, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Coxheath, promptly. ‘‘ Of course, I will loan her 
to you, dear Lady Palgrave. How kind of you 
to take this trouble !” 

In a little flutter of wonder and expectation, 
Paulette made ready. She was only a girl, and 
her sudden introduction to a lady of quality—a 
bright and shining light in the London world, 
filled her naturally with elation. She stepped 
into Lady Palgrave’s brougham like a person in 
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a delightful dream. It was all so odd and un- 
real! Her ladyship took a seat beside her, with 
big blue eyes shining in the strangest way, and 
lips as colorless as ashes. 

‘*T was all alone to-day,” she faltered, “and I 
felt very sad and lonely. I could think only of 
you. I like young faces—yours especially, and I 
—that is—I thought”—she seemed unable to 
frame for her conduct an excuse that satisfied her 
—‘‘T thought you might like to know me better.” 

**T would, indeed !” Paulette answered, grate- 
fully. ‘‘ You are very, very good.” 

The brougham went on, and entered a spacious 
square—one of the finest in London. A minia- 
ture park filled the centre. The turf was green, 
as only English turf can be. Shrubs bloomed 
everywhere, and the grand old trees were dressed 
in the verdure of late spring. 

Before a huge house of dark-brown brick the 
carriage stopped. ‘The door was opened by a 
sleek flunky, gorgeously attired in blue coat and 
red-plush knee breeches—a genuine Mayfair prod- 
uct, that filled Paulette with awe. The Ameri- 
can girl followed her hostess across a magnificent 
hall into a drawing room, vast, rich and empty. 
The windows were muffled in superb draperies ; 
an open fire glowed on one side of the apartment. 
With her own hands Lady Palgrave took off Pau- 
lette’s outer garments, and gave them to a silent, 
obsequious servant. Then she drew the girl to 
the fire—she herself was shivering as if with ex- 
treme cold. 

** You wonder,” she said, ‘‘ that I, a stranger, 
should take possession of you in this fashion, 
Miss Dole? ‘The explanation is simple: I wish 
to win your confidence—to talk to you without 
restraint—without the presence of that woman, 
Mrs. Coxheath.” 

Paulette knew not what to say, and therefore 
remained silent. 

“Do not regard me asa great lady whose ac- 
quaintance you have accidentally made,” contin- 
ued the other, ‘‘ but asa friend. Already I love 
you more than you can think or dream. Iama 
lonely woman-—a very sad, unhappy woman !” 
And she pressed her jeweled hands convulsively 
together. 

** You have no children ?” faltered Paulette. 

IIer ladyship’s eyes were dry, and full of a hard 
lustre. ; 

**T have no children,” she answered, shortly. 
**It is my just punishment—God knows I never 
deserved a child.” 

At that moment a butler announced Inuncheon. 
In a wainscoted room, hung with portraits, Lady 
Palgrave and her guest sat down to table, and 
were served by the butler in the deft and noiseless 
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fashion peculiar to his kind. Gold and silver 
plate, Minton and Sévres, made the board re- 
splendent ; the viands were of the choicest, but 
there was little conversation or appetite. Pau- 
lette felt frightened and uncomfortable, and Lady 
Palgrave, for reasons of her own, could only toy 
with the dishes set before her. Presently she dis- 
pensed with formal waiting—the butler vanished ; 
then she turned to her guest. 

‘** You think me a woman to be envied, do you 
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There was no violence in her tone—she sighed 
the words out heavily, as though the leaden 
weight on her heart would permit no other utter- 
ance. 

Paulette pushed away the rich black grapes on 
her plate of pink porcelain, and looked in dismay 
at the speaker. 
gasped her ladyship. ‘* You have shaken me to 
the very core of my being. Such words as these 


**See how I have opened my heart to you!” 
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not ?” she said, her blue eyes shining with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Paulette glanced around the sumptuous room, 
and answered : 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘*Then you are all wrong, dear child. It is 
true that I have money, position, power; but 
there is no beggar in East London so poor and 
wretched as I. I hate my own possessions—with 
all my heart and soul I hate and loathe them |” 


never passed my lips before; but I have full con- 
fidence that you will not repeat them.” 

‘©Oh, I will not—I will not, madam !” 

‘‘ Now we are alone—quite alone—and I van: 
you to tell me everything about yourself. Omit 
no detail. Iam waiting to hear the story of your 
life. Speak to me as you would to your—your— 
mother. Have you a mother ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Paulette ; “she died wher I was 
very young.” 
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«¢ And your father ?” 

‘* My father lives, but for many months he has 
been confined in a private retreat.” 

Lady Palgrave fell back in her carved oak 
chair. 

“* Merciful Heaven! 
mad ?” 

‘“< Yes, madam. 
insomnia. 


You mean that he is 
He had suffered long from 
The disease developed into insanity. 
The doctors hope that he may some time re- 
cover.” 

Lady Palgrave’s face was like chalk. 

“© Oh, tell me about him!” she entreated. ‘‘ Do 
not torture me! I must know all—all. Conceal 
nothing that relates either to your father or your- 
self.” 

Then Paulette, touched by the interest which 
this titled dame manifested in a simple Amer- 
ican girl, proceeded to tell the story of her 
own life, and, so far as she could remember, of 
Captain Davy’s also. Her unfortunate acquaint- 
ance with Chester Coxheath was the only omis- 
sion made in the narrative. She dwelt long and 
tenderly on her father’s goodness, and the happi- 
ness which had been hers before his mind gave 
way. Without shame or shyness she spoke of her 
hospital experience, and her determination to be- 
come a professional nurse, that she might pre- 
serve intact the small fortune accumulated by 
Captain Davy. 

‘He may need it all,” she said; ‘“‘and when I 
go back to America I shall take up my work 
again. Mrs. Coxheath fancies that I am neces- 
sary to her comfort, but I think otherwise—she 
would improve more rapidly with another at- 
tendant.” 

“‘TIs she kind to you—that Mrs. Coxheath ?” 
asked Lady Palgrave. 

‘«Sometimés, madam.” 

‘* But you are simply her hired servant—a slave 
to all her whims.” , 

‘‘T do not mind it—at least, not much. I try 
to serve her faithfully.” 

“Oh, you brave child !—you 
child! 


noble, heroic 
In possessing vou your father is rich, he 
is happy, he is fortunate—yes, even with his rea- 
son unsettled, he is fortunate !” 

She cowered down in her great chair, and 
burst into sudden wild weeping. It was indeed 
well that the pompous butler had left the room. 
Paulette, in lively alarm, sprang up from the 
table, and knelt at her ladyship’s knee. 

‘“‘Oh, madam,” she entreated, ‘‘ what have I 
said to distress you ? Do not be sorryfor me. I 
am young, strong, hopeful. I can work. Day and 
night I pray God to restore poor papa—then all 
will be well. Iam adrift on the world now, but 
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I fear nothing. How good you are, how kind, to 
ery for my troubles! Ido not know what to say 
to such kindness. I have never met anybody 
just like you. I thought the English were very 
cold, distant people ‘ 

There Paulette paused, for Lady Palgrave 
snatched the girl suddenly in her arms, and cov- 
ered her face, her hair, her very dress, with kisses. 

**Do you pray only for your father ?” she said. 
‘‘Did he never tell you of any other person who 
needed your prayers, Paulette ?” 

‘** But there is no other of my own blood,” an- 
swered the girl. ‘‘I have neither brother nor 
sister—no kindred in the world but papa. Of 
course [ pray for all who are needy and suffer- 
ing——” 

**Oh, child, J am needy !—J am suffering !” 
sobbed Lady Palgrave. ‘‘ Pray for me—love me 
a little, undeserving as I am 

Then she stopped abruptly, for a door behind 
her carved chair had swung back, and on its 
threshold stood a man, dressed as if for a stroll 
on the ‘sweet shady side of Pall Mall” — his 
frock coat and pale-colored trousers fresh from a 
Bond Street tailor, his cravat and Suéde gloves 
faultless, his doutonniére large and white — in 
short, Captain George St. George. 

At one glance he took in the sobbing woman in 
the chair—the girl kneeling by her side, with fair 
face uplifted—and he spoke rapidly, warningly. 

‘Pardon, Lady Palgrave—Sir Victor has re- 
turned from Kent—he 1s here—in the house.” 

Her ladyship’s arms fell away from the young 
American. White with terror, she sprang up 
from the chair, pressing her hand to her heart. 

“*T am lost !” she said. 

“No, no!” St. George rushed forward and 
raised Paulette to her feet. ‘In God’s name,’ com- 
pose yourself, Lady Palgrave! Sir Victor has 
keen eyes. He has gone to your boudoir—follow 
as quickly as possible, and detain him there for a 
few moments. Leave Miss Dole to me. I will 
care for her—I will take her back to Mrs. Cox- 
heath. I implore you to be brave and fear nothi- 
ing.” 

Lady Palgrave flung her arms around Paulette. 

**Go with St. George,” she said, as she em- 
braced her; ‘‘he is like a sontome. My dear 
child, good-by, and God keep you till we meet 


again !” 








She vanished through a door. St. George hur- 
ried Paulette into the drawing room, where a 
servant waited with the girl’s wraps. Startled, 


amazed, feeling the urgency of swift departure, 
Paulette made ready for the street. 

‘*My dear Miss Dole,” said St. George, with 
forced lightness, ‘‘ you think our manners and 
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customs passing strange ? I deeply regret Sir 
Victor’s unexpected return. It is not Lady Pal- 
grave’s habit to turn her guests out of the house 
in this way, but there are peculiar circumstances 
in your case. 

Panlette looked at him with troubled eyes. 

‘* Will Lady Palgrave be made to suffer for her 
kindness to me ?” 

‘‘No, no. Be at ease. I will take care that 
Sir Victor knows nothing of your visit.” 

‘*Doubtless he objects to the presence of an 
American under his roof ?” 

St. George seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

‘IT do not pretend to understand Sir Victor- 
we have little in common. Permit me to hail a 
cab‘and take you back to your hotel.” 

The young man’s tact and courtesy relieved the 
situation of half its awkwardness. A cab was 
hailed, and the two rattled away from Grosvenor 
Square. 

Determined to distract Paulette’s thoughts, St. 
George dashed recklessly into conversation. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the American girl knew 
next to nothing of such subjects, he talked of 
Ascot, Henley, the opera at Covent Garden, 
Lord’s cricket matches, Hurlingham, Raneleigh 
—everything, in fact, but the Palgraves. Further 
mention of that pair he carefully avoided. Per- 
haps he thought that Paulette had had enough of 
them for one day. Ilis ready tongue and nimble 
wit did not fail him til! they reached the hotel 
and Paulette was safely delivered to Mrs. Cox- 
heath. 

‘‘ Lady Palgrave delegated me to see Miss Dole 
back to you,” explained St. George, coolly. 
‘‘Her ladyship, much to her own regret, was un- 
able to come herself.” 

As soon as he departed Mrs. Coxheath ap- 
proached Paulette, and scrutinized her deliber- 
ately and closely. 

‘Did Lady Palgrave make much of you ?” she 


ud Sir Victor ?” 

‘<T did not see Sir Victor.” 

‘‘ How odd that you should be sent home ina 
eab with St. George! Something strange must 
have happened to you at Grosvenor Square.” 

Paulette had no thought of confiding in Mrs. 
Coxheath. She simply shook her head. The 
astute elder woman fell to meditating. 

‘*The girl has a strange look,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘Can it be that she already feels St. 
George’s disturbing influence ? He is a far more 
fascinating person than Carey Hazen or the 
count. Ah, this time—this time I feel confident 
that I have not planned and labored in vain !” 


CuHarpTer XVIII. 


It was the nig 
London lay wrapp 


of Lady Palgrave’s ball, and 

in its own familiar garment 
of fog and rain. Vapor veiled the great city’s 
miles of twinkling lights; the pavements glis- 
tened with wet. But fashionable London, crowd- 
ing the stalls and boxes of the theatres, appland- 
ing Italian opera at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, and lolling on softly cushioned carriages, 
eared nothing for the weather. Park Lane was 
full of vehicles rolling hither and thither in the 
downpour. In Grosvenor Square all the ap- 
proaches to Sir Victor Palgrave’s brown brick 
house were blocked with handsome equipages. 
Every window ie mansion blazed with light. 
Inside the great ballroom Paulette Dole looked 
around on the countless tapers, the long mirrors 
multiplying the splendor of the scene, the stately 
men and beant bejeweled women, and held 
her enraptured breath. 

** low good of Lady Palgrave to invite me to 
this ball!’ she said to Mrs. Coxheath. “It is 
something to remember all the rest of my life.” 

‘Her ladyship admires your beauty and bright 
American ways,” answered Mrs, Coxheath. ‘* Eng- 
lish women, as a rule, lack vivacity. Then, too, 
you are my profégée, and would naturally be ex- 
pected to bear me company. I have known Lady 
My father, a famous 
v, had an extensive acquaintance 

troduced into English society in 
Make the most of your opportu- 


Palgrave several years. 
banker in his 
abroad ; I was i 
my girlhood. 
nities, and should you encounter Sir Victor do 
not hint that you are American.” 

** Why does he dislike our people so much ?” 
y. Perhaps it is English 
At any rate, he thinks little of us. 
To me he has always been civil, but distant— 
frigicly distant 


‘‘Impossible to say. 
prejudice. 


lor reasons of my own I am 


anxious that he should regard you with favor; but 
that he will never do if he knows your national- 
ity at the start.” 

**Shall I be likely to meet Sir Victor Palgrave 


to-night ?” 
“No. Ik 


tains up to G 


Her ladyship enter- 
ood race week, but the baronet 


tes society. 


usually keeps out of the way of her guests.” 
‘* How unpleasant for Lady Palgrave !” 
“Yes. She is altogether wretched in her mar- 


ried life. Sir Victor has no son to inherit his 
title und estates, and husband and wife have 
drifted wide apart in their tastes and habits. 
There is some gigantic skeleton in the family 
closet, though nobody seems to know the exact 
nature of it.” 

On this festive night Mrs. Coxheath’s lean, 
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small person was carefully padded and draped in 
a gown of richest heliotrope velvet. She wore 
fire opals for jewels, and rare old lace softened 
the outlines of her fleshless arms and shoulders. 
In her cheek the hectic burned like a coal. Her 
eves were hollow; her temples, deeply sunken. 
Yet the indomitable will of the woman held her 
erect—nerved her for the ordeal of this ball, and 
made her deaf to the warnings of Paulette. 

“Indeed, you are going too far, Mrs. Cox- 
heath!” the girl had said again and again; but 
Mrs. Coxheath laughed sneeringly. 

““T am made of the grain of the oak,” she 
boasted ; ‘‘ though only a bundle of bones, I pos- 
sess the endurance of a dozen ordinary women.” 

The ball opened brilliantly. In a corner of the 
great room Mrs. Coxheath looked ont with rest- 
less, feverish eyes upon the company. Paulette 
was dancing with St. George. The American 
girl wore diaphanous white, and a string of 
pearls, Mrs. Coxheath’s gift, encircled her ivory 
throat. Even in the midst of the titled belles of 
the London season her beauty made her a con- 
spicuous object. Admiring glances followed her 
everywhere. St. George seemed hopelessly in- 
thralled. He paid assiduous court to the young 
American. Dance succeeded dance, yet he never 
left her side for a moment. 

‘‘ What an idiot he is making of himself, to be 
sure !” chuckled Mrs. Coxheath. ‘Ile is abso- 
lutely blind and deaf to every other woman in the 
room—he is altogether reckless ! Sir Victor had 
better be up and doing, for, in spite of his preju- 
dices, the next Lady Palgrave is certain to be 
American.” 

Presently the hostess of the night, shining in 
silver brocade and family jewels, came up to Mrs, 
Coxheath’s sofa. 

‘“« My dear Lady Palgrave,” said Mrs. Coxheath, 
maliciously, “ is it not bad form for St. George 
to dance so much with a nobody like Miss Dole ? 
IIe is the heir of the house, and these English 
dowagers are bursting with rage. The foolish 
boy shows his preference too openly.” 

Lady Palgrave looked at the speaker with cold 
indignation. 

«You seem to trouble yourself very little about 
that young creature, Mrs. Coxheath — evidently 
you do not understand the duties of a chaperon.” 

Mrs. Coxheath smiled grimly. 

‘The majority of American girls require no 
chaperon—they are quite capable of looking after 
themselves. Paulette is no exception to the rule. 
Besides, in your ladyship’s ballroom, how can she 
be otherwise than safe—quite safe ? Unexception- 
ible people only find entrance here.” 

‘Are you fond of Miss Dole? Have you her 
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welfare at heart ?” 
an agitated tone. 

‘*Oh, certainly! I quite dote upon Paulette. 
Night and day I am scheming for her future.” 

Perhaps Lady Palgrave detected a false ring in 
the words. She turned silently and walked away, 
and a few moments later Mrs. Coxheath, full of 
wicked delight, saw that Panlette was dancing 
again with St. George. : 

Brightly blazed the lights in the grand room. 
Banks of arum lilies and white azaleas perfumed 
the hot air. The waxed floor shimmered like a 
sheet of black water ; diamonds flashed, splendid 
tissues shone, ‘‘ soft eyes looked love to eyes that 
spake again.” 

** Miss Dole,” said St. George, with conviction, 
“this is your first ball.” 

**Ilow do you know that ?” asked Paulette. 

** By the keen enjoyment in your face. Look 
closely, and you will observe that most of the 
people here wear a dblasé expression. They are 
old stagers, worn out with the manifold dissipa- 
tions of the season.” 

‘In America,” said Paulette, soberly, “I was 
not permitted to enter society, for as soon as I 
left school a great misfortune overwhelmed my 
father, and changed the whole current of my life. 
In Paris Mrs. Coxheath carried me about to 
lunches and dinners in the American colony, but 
I saw no dancing. Tell me, is Sir Victor Palgrave 
present to-night ?” 

St. George shook his head. 

**Catch the baronet in a vortex like this !—he 
hates balls. My poor child, have you been vex- 
ing your soul with the fear of an encounter with 
Sir Victor ?” 

‘To tell the truth, yes,” answered Paulette, 
nervously ; ‘‘I have heard so much of his dis- 
like for Americans that I really begin to feel 
afraid of your kinsman.” 

** Compose yourself ; you will not meet Sir Vic- 
tor to-night. May I sit out the next dance with 
you? Here are chairs in this window. When 
you go back to the States, Miss Dole, I wonder 
how you will describe our London revel to your 
dear five hundred friends !” 

Paulette dropped into a seat in a recess. She 
smiled brightly up at the frank young English- 
man. 

*‘] have no five hundred friends,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Indeed, on calm reflection, I find that 
I possess but one who would feel the smallest 
interest in my first ball. Dear Laurel!” The 
name dropped involuntarily from her lips. ‘I 
have received no news of her for a very long 
time. I wonder what she is doing to-night! Be- 


demanded Lady Palgrave, in 


ing a selfish creature,.my own affairs have ab- 
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sorbed me of late, and I have given small thought 
to Laurel.” 

St. George, very red, either from exercise or 
the heat of the ballroom, gazed down at the 
speaker with a great deal of honest interest in 
his eyes. 

‘‘Ts Laurel a relative ?” he asked. 

«¢ No—a school friend, beautiful, high-hearted. 
She has just made an imprudent love match— 
married a man without money or station.” 

‘* Foolish girl !” 

Paulette was absently pulling in pieces a Bon 
Silene rose in her bouquet. 

“Do you think so? Her husband has an odd 
name—Derek Keppel. Ile is a musician—a vio- 
linist.” 

‘Your fxjgnd’s prospects are not brilliant, 
then ?” 

‘Is it not possible for a man to acquire fort- 
une by playing the violin ?” 

‘Men of exceptional talent do it—not the 
common fry. I fear Derek Keppel’s wife will 
live to rue her folly. That sort of marriage went 
out of fashion long ago. The fin-de-siécle woman 
has turned her back severely upon it. She loves 
the loaves and fishes of life.” 

Paulette drew a long breath. 

‘*T hope Laurel will be happy.” 

‘‘She will not,” answered St. George, cheer- 
fully ; ‘‘and I’m not sure that she deserves hap- 
piness. Such a girl cannot possess an ounce of 
worldly wisdom. Look at that woman, Mrs. Cox- 
heath, who takes no particular care of you—over 
there in the corner, you know. Is she not quite 
the ghastliest creature that ever appeared in a 
ballroom—a genuine death’s-head ? I like her 
pluck, thouglh—she means to die hard.” Ile un- 
furled Paulette’s fan. *‘ The room is beastly hot,” 
he muttered. ‘*‘Remain here a moment, Miss 
Dole, and I will fetch you an ice.” 

Tle vanished out of the recess. As Paulette, 
with the odor of the arum lilies floating around her, 
and the music throbbing in her ears, sat gazing 
dreamily down the great ballroom, Lady Pal- 
grave stepped into the recess. She looked a 
strangely pale and shining creature in the cold 
splendor of her diamonds and her silver brocade 
gown. 

‘<7 missed you from the dancers, Miss Dole,” 
she began, breathlessly. 

‘‘T am resting here, as you see, madam,” an- 
swered Paulette, her eyes smiling softly upon the 
intruder. ‘*Oh, I want to thank you for the 
pleasure you have given me to-night! I love 
daneing so much—so much !” 

‘*Of course, for you are a child—only a child.” 
‘The jewels on her ladyship’s corsage rose and fell 
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as though the heart beneath was beating storm- 
ily. ‘*I am glad St. George has kept you from 
growing dull—glad that he has made you happy 
for a little while. Do you remain long abroad, 
Miss Dole ?” 

*‘T hope not; but I do not know Mrs. Cox- 
heath’s plans.” 

*©You are anxious, then, to return to Amer- 
ica ?” 

**T wish to see my father, madam.” 

Lady Palgrave shuddered. 

‘Ah, yes! Pardon the stupid question.” .A 
passionate pain crept into her voice. ‘‘ Oh, child ! 
do you know that your position is a very sad and 
cruel one? You have neither parents nor kin- 
dred. Your mother is dead, your father in a mad- 
house. You are homeless, and without a natural 
guardian, and you need both—oh, you need 
both !” 

Paulette looked startled, distressed. 

“‘I suppose you are right, madam,” she fal- 
tered. ‘‘I ama forlorn creature, though I had 
quite forgotten that fact to-night. I think Mrs. 
Coxheath means to be kind to me 

«Do not trust that odious woman—she is not 
your friend !” said Lady Palgrave, as she seized 
Paulette’s hands in her own. Her silver gown 
glittered like hoar frost. From head to foot she 
was as white and cold as a snow woman; but her 
eyes burned like blue fire—the anguish and heart- 
break of years looked out on Paulette from those 
big, desolate eyes! ‘‘Should you, at any crisis 
of your life, find yourself in need of a refuge, a 
protector,” she continued, briskly, “‘ will you re- 
member me, Miss Dole—will you send me word ? 
Confide in no other person — seek help of no 
other !” 

«But you forget, madam, that I have no claim 
upon you 

«That does not matter in the least. Promise— 
promise ! It is terrible to see you like this—young, 
beautiful, unprotected, at the world’s mercy! If 
that Mrs. Coxheath fails you, as she certainly 
will—if evil of any kind overtakes you, will you 
turn to me? Your word, dear child—give me 
your word !” 

And Paulette, never dreaming of what that 
very night was to bring forth, answered, promptiy : 

‘«T promise, Lady Palgrave. You are very good. 
Yes, yes, I will remember.” 

Then St. George appeared in the recess with 
the ice. Lady Palgrave looked earnestly into his 
fine brown face. 

*‘Thank you for taking care of Miss Dole,” she 
said. ‘*I know you are always glad to serve me. 
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I Jeave her to you for the remainder of the even- 
Make her as happy as you can. 
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mind what people say of you—only make her 
happy !” 

Lady Palgrave turned from the young pair, 
and disappeared among her guests. 

‘*At any cost,” said St. George, gayly, “her 
ladyship’s commands must be obeyed!” And 
from that moment he redoubled his attentions to 
the young American. 

British maids and matrons smiled, sneered, 
whispered, cast freezing glances upon the pair 
—all to no purpose. Sir Victor Palgrave’s heir 
was recklessly indifferent to the interpretation 
put upon his devotion. Mrs. Coxheath, keenly 
observant of all that was passing, held aloof and 
interfered not. She had cast Paulette into a great 
London ballroom —into a crowd of strange 
people, and there she deliberately abandoned her. 

Thanks to St. George, the girl found it a safe 
and pleasant place. He kept all other admirers 
sternly at bay, and suffered none to approach her. 
He led her to the supper room, where golden 
Sauterne and green Chartreuse flowed for the 
thirsty, and truffles and foie gras, French salads, 
and mountains of strawberries frozen in thick 
walls of cream, made glad the hungry dancers. 
By some happy faculty he had succeeded in plac- 
ing Paulette entirely at her ease. He paid her 
no compliments, talked only merry nonsense. 
There was nothing of the lover in his manner— 
he was simply kind, brotherly, watchful for her 
enjoyment. 

‘*As kind as Lady Palgrave herself,” thought 
Paulette, grateftilly. 

When the time came for departure he forced a 
passage through the crowd to Mrs. Coxheath’s 
sofa, and reminded that free-and-easy chaperon 
that she had a charge to keep. Then he adjusted 
the ladies’ cloaks, and escorted them to their car- 
riage. At parting he pressed Paulette’s hand and 
looked mischievously into her lovely eyes. 

‘*Good-by till we meet again,” he said. “I 
feel certain that we shall meet again, Miss Dole. 
Believe me, you and I are destined to know each 
other better.” 

The carriage moved away from Sir Victor Pal- 
grave’s brown brick house. 

For a few moments silence reigned inside the 
vehicle. Its two occupants had nothing to say to 
each other ; but presently Mrs. Coxheath spoke : 

‘‘T hardly expected a man of Captain St. 
George's stamp to show his preference so quickly, 
so openly,” she said. 

Paulette, half asleep, did not comprehend. 

‘* Captain St. George was kind and amusing,” 


she answered, in a weary tone, ‘‘and he danced 
exceedingly well. I thought it very good of him 
to spend all the evening entertaining me.” 

Mrs. Coxheath, wrapped in a fur-lined opera 
eloak, made an impatient movement. 

**You little goose! One would suppose that 
you knew nothing of the world or the ways of 
men. The matter is plain enough—St. George 
has fallen desperately in love with you.” 

Paulette grew stiff. 

** You are altogether wrong, Mrs. Coxheath.” 

**Nonsense! I have watched him the whole 
night through. Don’t judge St. George by your 
other lovers—Chester Coxheath, for instance, or 
even my nephew Carey—men are unlike in such 
things. He is épris, I tell you.” 

*‘T should be very sorry to think that,” an- 
swered Paulette, coldly. 

‘And why, simpleton ?” queried Mrs. Cox- 
heath, her voice hoarse with weakness and excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Listen to me. I did not mean to reveal 
my plans so soon, but I find that I have not the 
physical strength to play my part through. In 
that dreadful ballroom to-night I thought that | 
must die of sheer exhaustion. Such an ordeal 
I cannot endure again. I must hurry the affair 
forward, or perish in the midst of my own efforts. 
You refused to marry Carey Hazen. You refused 
the count—very well. Did I urge you unduly in 
either case ?” 

‘*No,” answered Paulette, her heart sinkiug 
with nameless dread. 

‘As a husband, St. George is preferable both 
to IIazen and the eount. He will be a baronet at 
no distant day. Of course, 1 must dower you 
handsomely—no Englishman cares to play the 
role of King Cophetua—but that does not 
frighten me. I love ny money, but, as I showed 
you plainly in Paris, | am ready to spend it with- 
out stint to secure your marriage. I want to see 
you settled abroad—better abroad than in the 
States, as 1 hope you have the sense to acknowl- 
edge. ‘To-morrow I will go to Lady Palgrave 
and propose the alliance. She is amazingly fond 
of you already, and will enter iato my plan with 
pleasure. She will also find means to overcome 
Sir Victor’s dislike to Americans, which is the 
only obstacle that I can see in the way of your 
marriage with George St. George.” 

This summary disposal of her future took for a 
moment Paulette’s breath. Then a burning in- 
dignation filled her. By the light of the carriage 
lamps she gazed steadily into Mrs. Coxheath’s 
pinched, white, cruel face. 


(To be continued.) 
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**T, LOOKING AT THAT EMPTY BED, SAW UPON IT THE FORM OF A MAN.” 


NERVES. 


By AN ELECTRICIAN, 


Some of us said that our friend Cecil Wake was 
the most nervous man they had ever known. And 
yet his health seemed always good, although the 
susceptibility of his temperament was such that 
it appeared as though the wear and tear of exist- 
ence must soon prove too much for him. He was 
temperate—very temperate—and yet the amount 
of twitching that his facial muscles underwent 
when he was moved and excited made one fear 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 4—29. 


that the next thing he would do must be to weep. 
Circumstances that did not affect other men pro- 
duced an amount of moisture, especially in the 
corner of his right eye, which soon culminated in 
an actual teardrop, always hastily brushed away 
before it fell. ‘The Germans, in whose country 
he had been for some years of his youth, have a 
saying of such a man that ‘he is built near the 
water.” Now, emotion on certain occasions is al- 
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ways permissible, even to the male sex. When, 
for instance, a favorite daughter or niece is mar- 
ried the ‘* God bless you !” uttered by the master 
of the deserted home is apt to be gutturally, and 
even chokingly—nay, often inarticulately—ex- 
pressed, Perhaps it has been observed by those 


who do not down themselves to the sea in 
ships, but who like to see a ship launched for the 
purposes of those who intend to inflict on them- 
selves such discomfort, that when the said ship is 
launched, men among the crowd of witnesses of 
the operation blow their noses, and their eyes be- 


come watery, 


nae) 


Cecil Wake’s always became watery 
on such oceasions. The cheering of the men on 
board of a ship of war, the march past of troops, 
even the hurrying of firemen to a conflagration, 
made his vision very misty. Some said that this 
wis to the credit of his heart—others said it was 
not to the credit of his nerves. Did he ride? Yes, 
sometimes, and well. The successful termination 
of a fox hunt and the tragic death of the fox were 
events which were alleged by gossips to produce 
much the same effect upon him as the above-men- 
tioned ecaces of marriage, launching, cheering or 
fire extinguishing: but then fox hunting takes 
place when the air is cold, and eyes are apt to be 
moist from intense sympathy with an east wind. 
Nothing tangible on the nerve subject could be 
fairly deduced from such evidence. What are 
nerves ? Nobody knows. Husbands swear that they 
are rubbish. Wives declare that their whole being 
consists of nething else. What is certain is that 
they sometimes show themselves, or rather their 
influence shows itself, all of asudden. A danger 
is laughed at and defied ; but in a moment, al- 
though the danger may not be there, the mere 
imagination that it is present makes us feel un- 
comfortable. The boldest men are not always 
quite sure of themselves. One, a general who 
had faced fire over and over again, laughed at 
the idea that he could feel anxious when taken 
down a stee) ice toboggan slope. ‘Me? No— 
never felt nervous in my life;” and he took his 
place in front of the person who was to stcer him 
down the ice. But he had hardiy seated himself 
before he felt an irresistible impulse not to go 
forward, but to hang back. ‘Stop one moment 
—are you quite sure you can steer?” was the 
question in which his nerves unexpectedly be- 
trayed themselves. We truly do not know what 
is going on within us, and it would not surprise 
any doctor to be told confidentially by anyone 
that a discovery had been made that the nerves 
were giving way. Imagination has a great re- 
sponsibility in these matters. Men of little imag- 
ination are not ‘‘ given to give way.” So, if you 
have to do anything which is trying, and require 
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an assistant or companion, don’t take a man 
dowed with imagination. 


en- 
Look rather for a fool 
than a clever man. At all events, do not attempt 
anything risky with a man who thinks too much. 

All these sapient thoughts arise because of Ce- 
cil Wake, who, although an excellent 
thought too much. 


fellow, 
Perhaps it was because of 
this that he had become better than any barom- 
eter for telling « change in weather. Snow al- 
ways gave him headache—thunder always gave 
him headache ; but he bore these afflictions un- 
complainingly. But we knew in summer, from 
an extra twitch about his mouth, that we should 
have thundery weather. In winter snow faith- 
fully followed the same signals. We discovered 
another peculiarity in him, and some of his 
friends declared that they had found a treasure 
in him at last, because he had one gift that could 
be usefully employed for money. He was a mar- 
velous water finder. For this he employed the 
time-honored instrument, the hazel fork. He 
held the two ends of the hazel between his thumb 
and forefinger, the fork turned downward, and 
whenever he came anywhere near running water 
the fork end of the hazel rose in the air; and the 
stick not only did this, but twisted and turned in 
his hand as though in an agony. It made lis 
arms ache, he said, and he described the sensa- 
tion as especially unpleasant along the nerves and 
muscles of the forearms. In an African desert 
he would have been invaluable ; and we often tld 
him that one of the African companies should 
give him a salary and employ him to find water 
in dry places. When he walked with us often 
and often he has told us that water ran some- 
where far down under his feet. We believed him 
or disbelieved lim as we liked, for it was only 
when we knew that a stream was close at hand 
that we could test him. He had also a sensation 
when placed near certain metals. Whether all 
this arose from magnetism or from some -elec- 
trical affinities we were not wise enough to de- 
termine. ‘To electricity I ascribed his sensitive- 
ness; others called it by other names. At all 
events, there it was, a most palpable fact, show- 
ing itself with a power so strong that if, for in- 
stauce, he grasped our wrists, we became aware 
of a force running into our being; and it lifted 
hazel twigs in our hands when he was thus hold- 
ing us, so that we felt the wood pressing itself 
against our fingers if we resisted the impulse 
given to it by him through our bodies. 

Why should persons formed exactly alike, as 
far as the mere presence of blood, bone, sinew 
aud nerves is concerned, be so variously affected ? 
If there be such great forces at work, why do 
they not pervade all sentient flesh ? We ask many 
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questions, but the true replies are not as yet 
vouchsafed to us; perhaps they will never be. 
There will always be creatures whose cyes see 
and ears hear what is unknown to the many. ‘The 
presence of influences in the world around us wil! 
thrill through those who, endowed with ethereal 
qualities, feel things which most of us, fashioned 
with more earthly substance, failed to discern. 

Notwithstanding his exquisite susceptibility, 
Wake was a pleasant companion, and did not take 
amiss any amusement afforded to his grosser com- 
rades by his peculiarities. He was fond of muak- 
ing excursions on foot through the Swiss hi-<l- 
lands; and one companion only was what he 
asked and generally obtained, for we all liked 
him, and he was easily pleased. Content with 
almost anything except constant noise or stormy 
weather, le would plod along, singing sometimes 
to himself, and full of interest in all he saw. 
The only circumstance that made him see:n at 
all unreasonable was in the matter of accom- 
modation at an inn. The hotels were often 
crowded ; but however full they might be, Wake 
always insisted on having a room to himself. Ile 
said he could not sleep with another person snor- 
ing in another bed, however remote, in the same 
room. 

This unreasonable apprehension was especially 
aggravating when I was with him on one of these 
excursions, for | am an excellent walker and an 
excellent sleeper, and feel certain that I never 
snore. People don’t who lie on their side and 
not on their back, and I know that I never lie on 
my back ; and if ever disagreeable, I am only dis- 
agreeable when Iam awake. But this assertion 
had no influence with Cecil Wake. We had ar- 
rived late and hungry at an inn, and were shown 
a room where there were two beds, the one with 
its back to the side of the room where was the 
window, and the other placed with its head the 
other way, anl near the door. There was a con- 
siderable interval between the beds. Wake told 
the landlord he wanted a room to himself, how- 
ever small. Excellent as the Swiss hotels are, 
they cannot contain more rooms than they do 
contain, and the landlord at once said he could 
not give anotlier unless he gave his own, and that 
he could not do, for he had a wife and I don’t 
know how many children sleeping there. So 
there was no help for it, and the landlord re- 
tired. I told Wake that I feared there was no 
avoiding the inconvenience, and that he must 
allow me a bed, and that I promised not to snore. 
But although he at first made no demur, and al- 
though I had my bag carried up to the room, he 
presently began to look so unhappy—so greatly 
put out and twitchy—that I, to whom it was a 


matter of perfect indifference whether I slept in 
a bed or on a sofa, said that I had made up mind 
not to plague him by my presence, and that I 
would go down and sleep on a couch I had ob- 
served in the dining room of the hotel, which we 
had passed as we came in before mounting the 
stairs. Ile thanked me effusively, and although 
I thought him rather selfish I shook his hand and 
wished him pleasant dreams. He said that he 
would not act thus were it not that he felt that 
he himself would be an annoyance to me; for 
unless he slept well his restlessness would be suf- 
ficient to keep us both awake. 

*‘ Besides,” he added, to my astonishment, 
**there are very peculiar influences at work here. 
and especially, as it seems to me, in that part of 
our bed” (indieating the one 
near the door) ‘‘is placed, and I would much 
rather that no friend of mine slept there. I can- 
not tell you wh is, but it is palpable—palpa- 
ble,” he repeated, with a sigh and a shudder, 
‘fand I shall certainly take the bed near the wiz- 
dow, where I can get fresh air.” 


the room where 


I said, ‘‘ Nonsense, old man; thunder in the 
air, and on yo 
bed—what's the matter with it 2” But as I said 
this a draught coming from the door blew out 
my candle, and made his flicker so that he shaded 
it with his hand, causing the shadow of the hand 


nerves, as usual. Nice clean 


to fall on that side of the room where, the door 
and the bed were, and I looked, and while I was 
speaking the shadow of his fingers above the bed 


seemed to make them point on the wall at some- 


thing, and beneath the shadow of them the bed 
appeared to my fancy to be shining in an odd way. 
Waves of phosphorescence, like that seen in the 
sky when it is lit by auroral light, floated over it, 
and illuminated the white sheets. I hastily lit 
my candle again at his, and repeating my ‘‘ good 
night,” went out at the door, an odd chilly sensa- 
tion passing down my“back as I did so. I found 
the couch in the dining room, lay down on it, 
put my plaid over my legs, and was soon sound 
asleep. 

During the early hours of morning there must 
have been a storm which failed to wake me. As 
it came nearer, however, I became half conscious, 
and my thoughts taking pleasant shapes, made 
me in my dream imagine myself at breakfast with 
Wake, preparatory to a start for a mountain ram- 
ble. I saw before me on the clean tablecloth the 
low glass jar of the inevitable Swiss honey, and 
my mouth seemed filled with the excellent bread 
and butter, and I lifted to my lips the cup of 
café au lait ; but a sudden jar made me drop the 
cup, and with a start I awoke. A loud peal of 
thunder shook the hotel, and I lay on my back 
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thinking what would happen were the lightning 
to strike the house. The position of Wake’s 
room immediately over the dining room occurred 
to me. Iran over in my mind the construction 
of the place, its verandas, and its many windows 
under the tall roof which had a great gable. I 
wondered if there was a lightning conductor, 
and thought how the chimney was placed, and if 
the stories of bolts coming down chimneys were 
true. Pah! what nonsense! Why should I have 
such ideas ? Let me go to sleep again. What did 
it matter, one thunderstorm or more among the 
Alps, which were always re-echoing such con- 
certs? Then I looked round me, and I saw the 
door I had entered by slowly opening, and in 
another moment Wake’s face appeared, then his 
body followed, clothed in his dressing gown. 

«‘ Are you here, D ?” he asked. 

‘Yes, yes, here I am, quite comfortable,” I re- 
plied, thinking lazily that he might have sud- 
denly become uneasy about my accommodation. 
‘‘Here Lam, woke by this beastly thunderstorm. 
I suppose it woke you ?” 

He came to me without answering, and by a 
night light I had kept burning I saw that he 
looked much disturbed. 

‘“‘Never mind me now,” I said; “I am all 
right. What is it that has disturbed you ?” 

IIe was silent a moment, and then said, in 
quick-whispered tones : 

‘‘T want you to come with me.” 

** Where to ?” I asked. 

‘Up to my room. I wish to see if you sec 
what I see there. Come at once.” 

I was still feeling very lazy, but felt that he 
was in earnest, and rolled out of the sofa with a 
grunt, saying: 

‘* All right, old man ; anything to please you.” 
Then, as I followed his retreating figure, I asked, 
“* But what is it ?” 

‘‘Nover mind ; come—come,” he said ; and we 
re-entered the bedroom. 

He had a candle burning beside the bed he had 
occupied, the one near the window. The other 
bed, next the door, had evidently remained un- 
touched. ‘There was no sign of any pressure on 
the pillow, nor was there any disturbance of the 
blankets and sheets. As I passed to the interior 
of the room I again felt chilly fora moment. We 
approached the window, which was seamed with 
the beating rain. Wake faced round and asked 
me to look at the bed near the door. 

“Can you see anything there ?” he asked. 

‘‘Why, no—the bed. What do you mean ?” I 
replied. 

*© Wait,” he said, ‘‘for the next flash, and then 
tell me what you see, keeping your eyes on tlie 
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bed,” he added, excitedly, but in a low and, as it 
appeared to me, fear-struck voice. 

We waited, but not for long, for very soon a 
fierce light beat in again, as the lightning ran 
down, illuminating every corner of the room, and 
showing the white unruffled bed most distinctly. 

‘* Now—and now—there !” Wake exclaimed. 

** Weil, all is dark, except for your candlelight, 
which seems weak and yellow enough after that 
flash,” I said, loudly ; for the thunder had pealed 
out as soon as the flash disappeared, and rolled 
on with its reverberations as though the sound 
would never cease. 

‘Look at them! You must see that group 
around him,” Cecil said. ‘No, you don’t. Well, 
wait till the next flash.” 

‘“‘What is it?” I asked; and feeling a little 
faint, which I had hardly ever felt before, I sat 
down on the bed on which he had reposed. He 
sat down on it also, seating himself more toward 
its foot, as I had placed myself next the pillows. 
ILlis body was thus between me and the other bed. 
Ile took my hand, then seeing that I rather 
shrank from this childlike treatment, he put his 
hand on my arm, and said : 

‘Hush! Do wait, and see again if you see 
nothing.” 

So we watched, the rain making its noise 
against the window. I whispered : 

** Do you see anything that you keep on telling 
me to watch, and looking so oddly always at the 
corner ?” 

‘Yes, I see them still, but fainter,” he re- 
plied. 

Then came another blinding flame of blue 
light, and I—I, looking at that empty bed, saw 
upon it the form of a man, and around him was 
gathered a group of figures, half seen, but lighted 
with the light that had filled the room with the 
flash, and had gone again—there it was, lingering 
still on that form in the bed, and lighting tp the 
side of the figures around him. The figure on 
the bed was that of a dead man, but although the 
corpse was phosphorescent, under the half-closed 
lids the eyes gleamed as though their blind orbs 
were of living fire. The glow coming from him 
seemed to be the radiance that lighted the sor- 
rowing group that gazed down upon him. As I 
looked the apparition became fainter and fainter, 
until the little yellow candle flame was all that 
lit the room, and the bed again was empty, and 
the white sheets lay close up to the pillow next 
the wall as though nothing had ever been there.: 

I now felt my arm aching where Wake’s hand 
was on it, and I moved it and gently displaced 
his hand with my disengaged one, and said : 

‘Wake, I thought I saw a group of men 
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around a body in that bed, but it must be some 
odd effect of the lightning playing tricks with re- 
flections from that mirror.” 

“© You think so ?” he said, with a sad smile that 
softened the twitching of the corners of his 
mouth. ‘ Well, if you stay, you may see it again 
—lI see it now.” 

‘* But I don’t, and it’s all nonsense,” I said, 
desperately, determined not to give in; ‘‘ but I'll 
tell you what it is, Cecil, I’ll not leave the room. 
Give us a hand with your own bed. I'll take the 
cushion and a blanket, and lie near you until 
morning, and that bed may take care of itself. | 
agree so far with you that I won’t sleep in it.” 

The storm was moving farther away. There 
were some fainter flashes, but I saw nothing of 
our strangely lit companions, and after tossing 
about on the improvised bed on the floor, and see- 
ing Cecil still half raised on his pillows and gaz- 
ing still at bed No. 2, I became unconscious of 
storm, Cecil or phantoms, and slept till the morn- 
ing light, and the boot’s cheerful ‘‘ Sechs Uhr” 
and double knock warned us to prepare for our 
day’s work. Cecil rose, and we went together 
down to the dining room, both very silent, and 
wondering if anything would be asked by host or 
waiters about our night’s rest. 

We breakfasted ; the host came and wished us 
good morning, and gave information about our 
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route, and spoke of the storm, but of nothing 
else. Cecil was still excited and nervous. 

We left the hotel, and I think it must have 
been at least a week afterward that in another 
hotel we came upon a number of an old illus- 
trated newspaper. # the reading room. Cecil 
had it in his hand, and gave it to me, pointing 
with his finger at a paragraph which read thus: 


‘** We regret to learn that a sad accident took place last 
Wednesday at ——-gen, the particulars of which have cast 
a gloom over the place, and have so affected the amiable 
host of the ——hoff, that he has shut up his house a full 
fortnight before the usual end of the season, which has al- 
ways filled full the hospitable and excellent place. of enter- 
tainment and healthy lodging. Mr. G 





, an English gen- 
tleman, who was traveling alone, was carried into the 
hotel during a thunderstorm, struck dead by lightning, 
which damaged also a little part of the house, close to 


which he was standing under the shelter of a chestnut tree. 
The body was placed on a bed, and means were tried to 
produce sensibility, but without avail. His brother has 


arrived from England, and the corpse will probably be 
buried at ——-gen, his brother thinking that the carriage 
to England of the gentleman’s body is unnecessary, al- 
though he has, it is siid, a fine estate in that country, and 
might have expected to have ended his life amid English 
‘home and comfort,’ and to have rested with his ancestors.” 

I put down the paper. 

The place mentioned was that where Cecil 
Wake had caused me to see what, I still try to 
think, was an effect of his own imagination ! 
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By KATHLEEN MATHEW. 


‘« EVENIN’ papers— Telegram, Sun, World, Mail, 
Post !” cries a ragged, shoeless, coatless and much- 
begrimed but altogether fascinating little urchin 
of six or thereabout, as he boards a Broadway 
downtown car, agile as a prairie dog, and utterly 
regardless of the sound cuff administered him by 
the conductor, as with naked, dirty little elbows 
he makes good a passage where an eel would 


think twice before precipitating its slimy person. 
Then, temptingly flourishing a selected bunch 
from his cargo of ‘‘ newses” in the eyes of the oc- 
cupants, he proceeds to do a big business, and 
with a dexterity worthy of a great countinghouse 
he counts cut change of dime and nickel from 
eager, dirty little fingers ; but just as one begins 
to be intensely interested in the bright Arab’s 
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movements and vivacious countenance, with its 
mingling expressions of cuteness, innocence, cun- 
ning, intelligence and savoir faire, another car 
passes, and with a spring which could only be 
rivaled by an India-rubber dancing master the 
young news vender swings wf€agile little person 
from one platform to the other, where he repeats 
his ery—‘‘ Telegram, Sun, World, Mail, Post !”°— 
in tones which remind one, more than all Long- 
fellow’s poems, that ‘ Life is real, life is earnest.” 
And very earnest indeed is the importance of dis- 
posing of his stock in trade to this curly-headed 
raggamuffin, for on that fact depend the night’s 
lodging and supper, or perhaps, if it be Saturday 
night, a visit to the dime theatre or museum, 
where “‘ Flitters,” ‘*‘'Tatters”’ and all the rest of 
newsdom’s leading spirits are repairing to see 
some wondrous three-legged cat, or ‘speaking 
fish,” whose fame has given a great impetus to 
the mercantile zeal of the ever-zealous newsboy. 

The boy just sketched is but one of a type, for 
the New York newsboy, like the London and 
Paris gamin of the same calling, is a class apart, 
and to it belongs a large percentage of the ‘‘ mor- 
ally abandoned,” by which happy appellation the 
waifs and strays of the great French capital are 
known in the realms of jurisprudence. And what 
more appropriate designation can one apply to 
the hundreds, nay, thousands, of youngsters tear- 
ing each day through the crowded thoroughfares 
of New York, eking out a Bohemian and half- 
savage existence by the sale of the ‘‘art preserv- 
ative of art”? 

Some of those ragged, bright-eyed lads have 
homes, wretched homes, at whose fireside poverty 
is the all-constant guest; but the great majority 
have none, never had any that they know of; 
they came from they know not whence, and they 
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are going they care not whither; like Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s immortal ‘* Topsy,” if they think 
at all about origin, which is altogether improba- 
ble, they “s’pose they growed.” But to one and 
all of these fascinating little Arabs—for fascinat- 
ing they are at this period of their young, free- 
thinking lives, whatever horrors to the commu- 
nity they may develop into later on—origin is a 
matter of supreme and contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, and in this they are faithful scions of this 
great and noble republic, which knows not pride 
of birth. 

Provided the day’s business brings them cents 
enough to fetch bed and supper, they are reckless 
and happy as fairy princes, and should it not, 
they are almost equally so, for these young philos- 
ophers seem to have found the wonderful stone, 
which renders them impervious and altogether 
superior to the pangs of cold, hunger and thirst. 
Then the bed can be always supplied by a stretch 
on a comfortable steam grating, or a nook ina 
sequestered barrel, where the street Arab sleeps as 
snugly as ever did Diogenes curled up in his 
wonderful sun tub. Or again, they seek out 
sheds, in the vicinity of the docks; but this last 
resort is rather a forlorn hope, as officers are apt 
to be around, and, like “little Joe,” the poor 
newsboy is apt to be ‘‘moved on.” This bad 
treatment the little dock rat often avoids by a 
timely plunge into the icy waters, where he swims 
and dives like a professional plunger; but what 
is it those youths cannot accomplish in the line 
of athletics? I often wonder that they are not 
each and all picked up by some enterprising cir- 
cus manager, such apt little contortionists do 
they seem. But as swimming is not always com- 
fortable in winter, even when only clad in the 
newsboy’s scanty raiment, as a rule the docks are 
looked upon as the least desirable of available bed 
resorts. 

When the day has gone all against him and 
hunger gnaws at his little vitals, with nothing 
to appease its unreasonable and untimely demands, 
the street Arab does not sit down, as less philo- 
sophic mortals might feel inclined to, and give 
way to useless bemoaning at his fate ; on the con- 
trary, necessity but spurs him to greater efforts, 
and he sets out to visit all the fruit and lune’: 
stands at available corners, where he picks up 
scrapings and parings, until, having perfectly 
satisfied the cravings of the inner man, he feels 
he has made a satisfactory, if somewhat desultory, 
meal, 

But the delight par excellence of the newsboy, 
who is a rather improvident youth, consists in an 
occasional visit to a dime theatre or show. Here 
the order delight to assemble, and going round 
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in groups of four and five, their criticisms and 
remarks, apt and witty, might often be repro- 
duced to advantage in Life, or some other of our 
amusing periodicals. 

The newsboy despises fakes, and has a strin- 
gent, if somewhat erroneous, moral code of his 
own, acquired and fed in those cheap haunts of 
monstrosities and vulgarity ; but there, as on the 
boards of our better theatres, the conble-dyed 
villain meets with an end as exaggerated and in 
keeping with his de- 
serts, and beauty and 
virtue are correspond- 
ingly rewarded. 

This, with a constant 
perusal of Jesse James 
penny - dreadfuls and 
blood-and-thunder  lit- 
erature, constitutes the 
average system of self- 
education followed by 
our street Arab. 

Yet from their ranks 
have sprung great men. coe 
Grover Cleveland once 
peddled newspapers on 
our streets, and Mr. 
Farrelly, now president 
of the American News 
Jompany, made his 
début on the platform 
of public life as a little 
news vender. 

Andrew H. Burke, 
since Governor of North 
Dakota, in a letter ad- 
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dressed to Mr. L. W. Holste, 
assistant treasurer of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, dated April 
29th, 1891, gives a sketch of 
lis very interesting career from 
time when, a little chap, 
society took him from the 
Nursery at Randall’s Island to 
the Newsboys’ Home in this city, 
where he lived like the other 
Arabs until he was sent West 
to Noblesville. Ile thus de- 
scribes the journey : ‘*‘I vividly 
recall the incidents of thirty 
years ago, of which you make 
mention. The long railway ride 
on the Erie route; the tearful 
eyes, the saddened hearts; the 
arrival at Noblesville on that 
clear, sunshiny day; the dread 
[ experienced on waiting to be 
selected by one of those who had assembled in the 
Christian Church at that place, and how my 
heart was gladdened when taken by Mr. D. W. 
Butler, for his appearance indicated gentleness. 


All those scenes will live in memory, and until 
reason is dethroned.” 
count his career ; 


He then continues to re- 
how he mounted from one step 
on life’s ladder to a higher one, until, he adds, 
**] was unanimously nominated by the Repub- 
licans of this State for the position of Governor, 
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and at the general election last November was 
duly elected to the high honor, and inaugurated, 
January 7th last, for a period of two years. So 
the little boy whom you took from the Nursery 
thirty-three years ago, to send to a home in the 
West, is now a full-fledged Governor of a sover- 
eign State of this Union.” 

‘During the grand parade here on the 12th of 
October two men stood side by side, one holding 
the position of Governor, the other that of Licu- 
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But before the Bohemian little newsboy, or to 
make use of the expressive French term, before 
the ‘“‘morally abandoned,” can hope to achieve 
greatness, somebody or something must give him 
a helping hand. And it is sometimes difficult to 
accomplish that, for the street Arab regards with 
suspicion the advances of all well-dressed and 
well-fed humanity ; he has heard dreadful tales 
of reformatories and ‘‘institootions” with great 
high walls and tiny windows, and in his wily 
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tenant Governor, of different States. Thirty 
years ago they had met before, and then under 
very different cireumstances. One was a child of 
wealth and position; the other, a bright-eyed 
newsboy ; but something in his face made the 
former remark to his uncle, in whose dining 
room the newsboy was selling his papers, that 
he was sure the little chap would make his mark 
in the world yet. How his words had been veri- 
fied he was glad and proud to acknowledge the 
other day. 


ignorance he believes that all questioning of too 
polite or personal a character, if civilly or truth- 
fully answered, must invariably lead to one or 
the other. Therefore he is wary in his dealings 
and communications to would-be inquiring friends 
until such time as he has tried them in the bal- 
ance of his cautious little mind and not found 
them wanting. Even then he has but scant in- 
formation to offer about himself, his name being 
generally confined to a short and expressive nick- 
name, for sobriquets abound in newsdom, and 
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they are usually very appropriate ana explain 
their raison d’ctre. One small boy, with a nether 
garment which once adorned the long limbs of a 
six-footer, now pared and tucked, to meet emer- 
gencies, and whose original color will never be 
known till ‘‘the sea gives up its dead,” so cov- 
ered is it with beanteous multicolored patches, 
is aptly termed by the brotherhood ‘Bag o’ 
Rags.” Another, with some pretentious and un 
defined yearnings to be a ‘‘swell,” which tend- 
ency manifests itself in a strong leaning toward 
cheap cigars, is universally dubbed ‘ Dick the 
Dude.” Another fellow, with a mean propen- 
sity for sneaking on to other fellows’ beats—** rob- 
bin’ me cus’mors,” as they call it—is called the 
‘‘Snicker” (short for sneaker); for all those 
urchins* have their regular rounds and patrons, 
and they consider it the highest of high treason, 
the one sin which debars from decent society and 
clubdom among newsboys, to thus poach on each 
other’s preserves. Lying, stealing and cheating are 
virtually “not in it,” for these, in the newsboys’ 
code of honor, are only considered accomplish- 
ments which entitle the happy possessor to lead, to 
be ‘‘chef” in hiscamp. For those ideas, however, 
one must not, cannot blame them, as these wild 
city waifs have never known any saving home in- 
fluence. Since their earliest days they have been 
adrift and alone on the cruel streets of a great 
city, fighting the fight for existence against ter- 
rible odds, and always amidst the vilest and most 
corrupting surroundings. 

At night many of them occupy low, cheap lodg- 
ing houses, where the company is made up from 
the lowest stratum of society, and where the 
little unfortunates contract all kinds of vices and 
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bad habits. In 
picturesque and 
one admires on 


e daytime, it. is true, they are 
interesting street Arabs, such as 
» speaking canvas of Dorothy 
Tennant (Mrs. W. II. Stanley), but one shudders 


to think what class of man this great army of the 
‘‘morally abandoned” must grow to, without 


some educating and softening inflnence. 
Throughout New York there are scattered some 
newsboys’ lodging houses, and the better amongst 
those are well patronized by the voungsters. Of 
these houses the principal is the Bruce Memorial 
Lodging House for 
Boys, situated at the 
corner of Duane and 
New Chambers 
Streets. It is a large, 
commodious building, 
which was completed 
in the year 1874, ata 
cost, -including the 
purchase price of the 
lots, of $216,000. 
Here they have an 
average attendance of 
168 boys per night, 
who, as they come in, 
have each to report to 
the superintendent, 
Mr. R. Ifeig, at his 
desk, on the walls 
around which are 
hung several placards, 
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such as: ‘* Boys who swear or chew tobacco 
cannot sleep here”; ‘‘All underclothing washed 
on Thursdays, free of charge” (but as a rule the 
boys like to do their own laundry, as the work is 
not usually dreadfully heavy); ‘* Boys having 
homes not received here”; ‘* Boys desiring homes 
in the country may apply to the superintendent.” 
After reporting, each boy registers his name in a 
large book for the purpose, and he is then handed 
a key with a number, which opens a correspond- 
ing locker. Here, before retiring, the youth care- 
fully deposits his valuables—which are usually nil 
—his coat and vest, and after carefully locking 
them up he repairs to one of the dormitories, in 
each of which 136 beds are arranged in ship fash- 
ion, one slung over the other in a double row. 
Then, divesting himself of his remaining scanty 
garments, he secretes them carefully under his 
spring mattress, and turning in, he sleeps the 
sleep of a fatigued newsboy, often broken with 
cries of—‘* Telegram, Sun, World, Mail, Post !” 

For the night’s lodging in this comfortable 
home the boy pays six cents, and for each meal 
furnished him the same small sum. ‘The food is 
good and well cooked. For breakfast they get 
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oatmeal, coffee, bread and butter ; and for dinner 
the bill of fare during the week is: Sunday, roast 
beef; Monday, pork and beans; Tuesday, beef 
stew; Wednesday, corned beef and cabbage ; 
Thursday, pork and beans ; Friday, fish balls ; 
and Saturday, pork and beans. With this they 
get tea and bread and butter every day. One can 
see by the bill which is the popular dish, and on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays the kitchen 
does a roaring trade. 

From November till April a night school for 
boys is taught in the building, from 7:30 until 
9 o’clock. This is fairly well attended by such of 
the boys as are regular lodgers, but the great ma- 
jority of them are little tramps, who come to-night 
and may not be seen for weeks again. 

Newsboys are passionately attached to their lib- 
erty, true sons of the beautiful statue, and any- 
thing like restraint is odious to them. Like the 
rest of the world, they, too, have a great respect 
for privacy and love of individual right. They 
would all like to have their own little pied a 
terre ; consequently one of the dormitories, which 
has a certain air of retirement and privacy, the 
beds being in single rows and cut off from each 
other by curtains, is in great 
demand, and is known as the 
‘‘dudes’ room.” Here the 
nightly rent is ten cents, but 
it is willingly paid, and the 
sixteen beds are always occu- 
pied, the dudes being prin- 
cipally all permanents. 

So great is the demand for 
those swagger quarters that 
the superintendent told me 
they were about to fit up an- 
other dormitory on the same 
plan, to accommodate other 
would-be dudes. 

On the top floor of the build- 
ing, which is seven stories 
high, is a large room with 
sixteen windows, fitted up as 
& gymnasium, with flying 
ring, trapeze bars, shoulder 
and chest machines, dumb- 
bells, rowing machines, roller 
skates, punching bag, boxing 
gloves, and all the other et 
ceteras which the small boy 
loves to contemplate, and to 
indulge in, too, as one can see 
by visiting the gymnasium 
any evening between seven 
and nine o’clock. Here those 
born little acrobats perform 
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feats which won’t astonish anyone who has ever 
made a atudy of an enthusiastic newsboy board- 
ing cars of an afternoon in any of our crowded 
thoroughfares. Their dexterity and wonderful 
agility would make one enter into the feelings 
which prompted a stolid countryman to remark : 
«Them “ere youngsters are possessed or on wires.” 
Let us hope.it is only the latter. 

Off the gymnasium is a room utilized as a club, 
and known as the Duane Social and Athletic 
Club.” Here Jaw and order prevail just as they 
d> in the higher ranks of clubdom in our city. 
The members usually belong to the class of Arabs, 
by which appellative the more provident of news- 
boys are known, and it is sometimes difficult for 
a “gutter snipe” (the younger and weaker scion 
of the same calling) to arrive at the ‘open ses- 
ame” to the club. He has to get all his votes of 
entry, and then there is afee of some few cents 
per week, which pay the running expenses. Quite 
recently the club presented the gymnasium with a 
new pair of boxing gloves, for the John L. Sullivan 
art is held in high veneration among those scions 
of the ‘‘ morally abandoned.” At 9 o’clock P.M. 
all the boys have got, in barrack parlance, to 
turn in. 

At what hour the early newsboy begins his day 
must ever remain a fact shrouded in mystery. 
When returning late, or rather early in the ‘* wee 
sma’ hours o’ mornin’,” from some resort of 
amusement, one often encounters a band of news 
Arabs and gutter snipes tearing along to lay in 
their daily store of literary merchandise, and long 
ere the day breaks, in the raw, cold winter morn- 
ings, one sees them shiveringly tendering their 
stock at street corners, often with no other body 
covering than a ragged little shirt, through whose 
innumerable rents and holes appear blue frozen 
little shoulders. 

At the Bruce Lodging House tlie last of the boy 
lodgers has breakfasted and disappeared by 7 a.M., 
and then the building is given up to an industrial 
school which occupies it during the day. 

What interested me particularly at this home 
was a peep into the boys’ savings bank. To a 
casual observer it looks at first like an ordinary 
table, but when, with the aid of a key, the leaf is 
thrown back one sees hundreds of little divisions, 
each bearing a number and a slot, and here the 
thrifty newsboy deposits his scanty savings. 
Sometimes a very industrious chap succeeds in 
laying by as much as two or three dollars a 
month, and on all savings they are allowed an 
interest of six per cent. When a fellow has thus 
accumulated a certain little sum he runs off to 
Baxter Street, or some ready-made, second-hand 
clothes shop in the vicinity, and proudly replen- 
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ishes a much-betattered wardrobe at the rate of, 
shoes, 25 cents, etc., ete., till, fully equipped, he 
feels it would be altogether derogatory to his dig- 
nity to oceupy any other than the *‘ dudes’ room.” 

But the day of days to visit the Newsboys’ Home, 
to see it in all its glory, is at the time of the 
Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner, when six or 
seven hundred boys, who are never otherwise 
heard of year or year out, all appear on the 
scene in their best bibs and tuckers, to pay their 
respects to the feast of turkey and cranberry 
sauce gratuitously served on the board. The 
Christmas fare is every year donated by Mr. 
W. M. Fliess, and the Thanksgiving turkeys by 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, and it must amply 
reward their generosity to see the relish with 
which hundreds of hungry little mouths do jus- 
tice to the good things. 

Another great institution of this city, which 
seems to be but little known, considering the im- 
mense amount of good accomplished daily within 
its walls, is the great home and refuge for the 
utterly destitute, waifs and strays, situated at the 
junction of Lafayette Place and Great Jones 
Street. This house-was started and founded sev- 
eral years ago by a kind, clever and large-hearted 
man, Father Drumgoole, and like most grand un- 
dertakings it had a very poor and humble origin. 
The home was destined for newsboys, shoeblacks, 
errand boys and all the great army of homeless 


and deserted boyhood, who were accommodated 


with a good bed and an excellent meal for five 
cents apiece. But all those who presented them- 
selves without the necessary nickel—and their 
number was legion—were never turned away; as 


the boys called it, ‘‘ He hangs ’em up.” 


it was the result 


Perhaps 
of too much ‘ hangin’ ’em up” 
thus that funds grew very low, and the good work 
must have become bankrupt were it not for a 
brilliant idea which then took possession of the 


mind of the great founder. Tle started a paper 
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called The Homeless Child, to be published in 
March of every year and sold all over the world, 
translated into all the different languages, the 


price being twenty-five cents per copy. ‘The suc- 
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has banded its members into a union called ‘St. 
Joseph’s Union,” now educate, house and feed 
over 2,000 boys, remassed from the ranks of tlie 
morally abandoned. Of these, 500 occupy the 


THE DELIVERY WAGON, 


Sess which this paper, telling of the misery and 
wants of the homeless child, had, was nothing 
short of marvelous. The quarters which came 
pouring in, and which continue to pour in more 
plentifully every year as the ‘‘ Homeless Child ” 


splendid fireproof structure on Lafayette Place, 
about half that number being lodgers who are 
out all day following their different avocations, 
selling papers, running errands, etc., returning 
at night or in the evening to an excellent dinner, 
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fine play halls, a splendid library, and a bed in a 
dormitory where cleanliness and ventilation, and 
everything which can add to the comfort and 
health of the boys, are strenuously enforced. For 
all those advantages the boys who are earning pay 
a small weekly stipend, in order to encourage in 
them a spirit of independence and self-reliance, 
but all the others contribute, of course, nothing 
whatsoever. 

The Society of the ‘* Llomeless Child ” also owns 
a fine series of structures on Prince’s Bay, Staten 
Island, where 1,600 boys, homeless and altogether 
destitute, are housed, fed 
and taught the trades for 
which they seem to have a 
calling. Ilere they have a 
farm covering asquare mile, 
and on it are built schools 
of typography, cabinetmak- 
ing, tailoring, smithing, 
machine knitting, turning, 
and every other trade 
which a young man can 
follow. They have also 
florists, gardeners and farm- 
ers, under whom the boys 
can learn those crafts. ‘This 
beautiful Staten Island 
home is called Mount Lo- 
retto, and it is certainly a 
stupendous institution. It 
is to New York what the 
great boy farm’ of Monté- 
vrain is to Paris, a great 
school of industry and 
trade, a farm for the rec- 
lamation and education of 
street Arabs. A visitor to 
either the Staten Island or 
the city home must be sur- 
prised at the interior grand- 
eur of the buildings. The 
Lafayette house, which is 
ten stories high, is absolute- 
ly fireproof; the walls are 
of brick, and the three 
stairs are, one of stone and 
two of corrugated iron; the 
floors are all tiled in white 
marble. 

The accommodation for 
the boys in their sleeping, 
dining and other halls are 
such as one rarely sees in 
high-class schools, where 
the children of the rich 
receive their education. 
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Among the lodgers at the city house there are 
quite a number of newsboys, but these are alto- 
gether of the better and more provident class in 
that calling, for boys here cannot come and go at 
will, as they do at the other lodging houses. 
They must be permanent, and that, with other 
restrictions, does not always suit the liberty-lov- 
ing spirit of the tattered and grimy but fascinat- 
ing little personality whom I have been trying to 
introduce to you in his various characters of 
street Arab and gutter snipe, and who constitutes 
that specialty known as the New York Newsboy. 
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462 MRS. JACKSON'S BOARDERS. 
EASTER LILIES. 
By C. E. BoLes, 


Sranp up, ye lilies spotless white, 
In ranks all pure and fair, 

While Easter anthems grand and sweet 
Are throbbing through the air. 


We voice our hopes, our joys, our fears, 
In songs of praise to-day, 

And on your fragrant breath they float 
Toward heaven’s shining way. 


The prints of nails on Calvary’s cross 
Are covered o’er with bloom, 

And faith’s bright angel sits and sings 
Beside the open tomb. 


The cradle changes to a throne, 
The crown of thorns to gold ; 

Where blood drops marked the Saviour’s pati, 
The lily buds unfold. : 


O Life divine! O lilies fair! 
O cross of sacrifice ! 

Types of our earthly bliss and pain, 
Our guide to paradise. 


O risen Jesus, deign to bless 
The gifts of love we bring, 

And softly round each bruis?d heart 
Let love’s sweet blossoms cling. 


MRS. JACKSON’S BOARDERS. 


By LuRANA 

Mrs. Jackson took a sly peep into the dining 
room of her aristocratic ‘‘ boarding house,” and 
congratulated herself on the success of her un- 
dertaking. She had only been started a month, 
but, thank fortune, she had been besieged by 
would-be boarders from the first, and the goodly 
sum that she had been all these years in saving 
seemed in a fair way to return her a very hand- 
some interest. 

** As if country people wasn’t jest as smart as 
city folks !” she said, proudly, to Ann Maria, her 
new maid of all work, that evening, in a burst of 
confidence. ‘‘ Here I be, a country woman born 
and bred, a-runnin’a fashionable boardin’ house 
right in New York city ; and makin’ money hand 
over fist at that,” she added, candidly. 

Ann Maria coughed ominously when she heard 
the last. 

‘* You know the bills hasn’t begun to come in 
yet, mum,” she said, meekly. And then she 
coughed more ominously than ever as she added : 
“And re’lly, mum, I don’t think I can wait on 
all them fastidjons boarders without an extry dol- 
lar for caps an’ aprons, mum.” 

Mrs. Jackson took cne more peep into the din- 
ing room and smiled good-naturedly. 

‘* You shall have the extry dollar, Ann Maria,” 
she said ; ‘“‘ but step smart now, for there’s the 
bell, an’ I ’spect nothin’ else but what it’s a 
boarder for the ‘ first-floor extenshun.’” 

And sure enough, the room designated was the 
one Miss Gushing wished. She was a “ profes- 
sional lady,” she told Mrs. Jackson, and the happy 
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old lady, believing that she was nothing short of 
a lady lawyer or a missionary to Japan, was only 
too glad to rent her the apartment. 

Miss Gushing joined the party in the dining 
room, and took her seat with only a careless 
glance at her companions. She was used to all 
sorts, and had been a ‘‘ professional lady” so long 
that nothing mattered much to her, provided 
there was something to eat on the table, anda 
plenty of something to wash it down. She was 
somewhat disappointed in the non-appearance of 
the ‘‘ wash,” but there was consolation in the 
thought that Ann Maria looked moderately oblig- 
ing; and as there was a large white pitcher on 
the sideboard and a dime left in her beaded 
purse, she regaled herself with her landlady’s 
viands and the prospect of something better in 
the near future. 

Miss Angel, the meek little typewriter, who sat 
opposite, seemed a trifle shocked at Miss Gushi- 
ing’s free-and-easy manner, but there was a dis- 
position on her part not to be thought a prude, 
so after a time she, too, joined in the conversa- 
tion, 

Mr. Checkley, the swell young cashier from a 
neighboring bank, talked pleasantly, but showed 
slight nervousness of manner whenever his eyes 
rested on a newcomer at the foot of the table. 

Miss Gushing gave this individual but a passing 
glance, and devoted herself to the entertainment 
of Mr. Checkley with a cordiality surprising in a 
new acquaintance. When Mrs. Jackson went in 
herself to see about the coffee the two ladies were 
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apparently vying with each other for his atten- 
tion, and Mr. Sphinx, a dapper little fellow with 
a baby face, seemed to be dividing his admira- 
tion as equally as possible between the ladies and 
their diamond earrings. 

Mrs. Jackson had noticed the little typewrit- 
er’s earrings inany times; they were beautiful 
stones, and she did not wonder Mr. Sphinx was 
dazzled by them. She had some curiosity to 
know where they came from, for Miss Angel had 
told her candidly that she was only a poor girl, 
and working on a “‘ beastly salary.” 

Mr. Tramper, the silent individual at the end 
of the table, was the only one at the table who 
appeared to be quite at ease. He was the last ar- 
rival next to Miss Gushing, and now, when Mrs, 
Jackson saw how ravenously he was eating, her 
heart, was divided against itself, and her mind was 
busy with the problem whether he was actually 
in a starving condition, and whether or not she 
should have asked his board in advance, ‘‘ seein’ 
as how lhe brought no baggage.” 

An hour later the dining room was left to Ann 
Maria. ‘Tlie boarders had gone to their several 
rooms, and Mrs. Jackson sat down by herself in 
an upper room to plan how she should spend her 
first year’s savings. 

** For there’s money in a boardin’ house, if it’s 
only run right an’ caters to fastidjous people,” 
she whispered, copying from Ann Maria. 

Just then the bell rang, and knowing that the 
maids were busy, she hurried down to the door 
herself. A queer, wild-eyed woman almost fell 
into her arms as she opened the door. 

‘‘Is she here, the miserable creature ?” she 
shrieked, excitedly. And Mrs. Jackson, casting 
both arms and eyes upward im some alarm, saw 
Miss Angel’s face, as it peered eagerly over the 
banisters and down into the hall below. 

‘<Tt’s no wonder she’s skeered, too,” she mut- 
tered to herself, for the wild-eyed woman was 
now clutching at her arm and reiterating over 
and over her first remark. 

‘‘Ts she here, in this house, I say ?—the vile, 
miserable creature who has stolen my husband’s 
love, as well as the bread and butter from my 
helpless babies! Let me see her at once if she is 
here, the vixen who robs an honest wife to deck 
herself with gold and diamonds !” 

Mrs. Jackson could not speak as yet, but when 
she did a vision of Miss Angel’s glittering ear- 
rings seemed floating ominously before her vision. 

‘No, no! she is not here,” she said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘'There’s no one here but Miss Angel and 
the ‘ professional lady,’ and neither of them would 
steal your husband, or——” 

‘‘ Angel! Miss Angel !” the woman shrieked, 





with a new accession of hysterics. ‘‘ That's the 
woman I am after—the one that robs an honest 
wife- 

But just here Ann Maria appeared upon the 


scene and took her firmly by the shoulder. 

‘*Shut up, and I'll help you find the creeter,” 
she said, shortly; and in anotner moment she 
had drawn her forcibly into the parlor and 
slammed the door behind them. 

Like a flash a figure glided down the stairs and 
passed Mrs, Jackson in the hall. 

*““T will send 
Angel whisper 


my trunks to-morrow,” Miss 
s she cleared the mat and dis- 
appeared through the outer door. 
Mrs. Jackson 


Maria was talking 


into the parlor, where Ann 
earnestly to the woman, and 


told her that her rival had flown; and, like the 
spirit of vengé e itself, the wild-eyed woman 
gave Ann Ma ne scorching glance and fol- 
lowed after the guilty Angel. 

“What on e has happened ?” Mrs. Jackson 
said, looking at Anne Maria in a_ bewildered 
manner. 


** You’ve lost a boarder, that’s all !’ Ann Maria 
answered, with businesslike indifference ; and 
then she descended to the kitchen and left her 
mistress to herself. 

The bathroom door flew open as Mrs. Jackson 
went slowly up the stairs, and Mr. Tramper came 
out, extraordinarily improved, from a lengthy and 
refreshing bath. 

**T am going for my bag,” he said, pleasantly ; 
and after he had gone out Mrs. Jackson found 
herself wondering with almost motherly solicitude 
why he had bathed so quickly after dinner. 

‘It might bring on the cramps and kill him 
instantly,” she argued, as she turned the second 
flight. 

The bell rang again just then, and Ann Maria 
let in some company for Miss Gushing. Mrs. 
Jackson watched thém over the banisters, and 
was a little surprised at the noise they made and 
the strangeness of their outward appearance. 

*‘T expect they’ve lived with the heathen so 
long that they ain’t got back to civilized cloth- 
in’,” she said to herself, still thinking that they 
must be missionaries. 

Yet the next disturbance at the door was con- 
siderably more serious, and something that even 
Ann Maria could not quite handle. ‘Iwo men, 
both wearing badges, stepped into the pretty hall, 
and while one guarded the door, another, hardly 
asking Mrs. Jackson’s consent, began a search of 
the indignant woman’s premises. 

But Mr. Checkley could not be found, and Mrs. 
Jackson was positively ‘‘ beat out,” as she ex- 
pressed it, when she learned that he had gone 
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forever (through the skylight), without so much 
a3 leaving his last week’s board out of the funds 
that he had stolen from the bank. 

The reaction came after that, and it took all 
Ann Maria’s reasoning to keep her mistress from 
a crying spell over what she was beginning to 
think was going to prove an unfortunate venture. 

‘«'There’s more to come,” Ann Maria said, cheer- 
fully ; and as if in answer to her prophetic words 
Miss Gushing flew into Mrs. Jackson’s room and 
fairly screeched out her misfortune. 


while and face the matter with something like 
calmness. 

Naturally Mrs. Jackson went first of all to the 
scene of her boarder’s misfortune. The other 
“missionaries” had gone—it was while saying 
adieu at the door that the gems had vanished ; 
but she argued that they were only misplaced or 
hidden by some article that her excited guest had 
failed to look behind or under. She entered the 
room with anxiety in her heart, but one glimpse 
at the “first-floor extenshun” brought a thou- 





“ *?T HAVE BEEN ROBBED !’ SHE CRIED, WILDLY.” 


‘‘T have been robbed!” she cried, wildly. 
«Only an hour or two in your house, and robbed 
of all my precious jewels! What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” And she dropped, apparently 
half crazed with grief, and tearing her hair, upon 
the sofa. 

«Put it in the papers,” Ann Maria whispered, 
encouragingly, as soon as Mrs. Jackson disap- 
peared ; and Miss Gushing, considerably cheered 
by the suggestion, was able to rise in a little 


sandfold more sorrow to the orderly woman’s 
heart than could the loss of a wagon load of pre- 
cious jewels. . There were empty bottles lying on 
the floor, bread crumbs scattered about the 
chairs, a half-broiled lobster sizzled and sputtered 
on the gas, and almost at the first step she nar- 
rowly missed a hard-shelled crab that was sidling 
swiftly across the room in hopes of escaping the 
coming boiling. 

With a cry of horror Mrs. Jackson fell into a 
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chair and drew her skirts up carefully about her. 
Her boarder’s loss was promptly forgotten, and 
the first exclamation to which the pious woman 
gave vent was a full vocabulary of vengeful words 
against all heathen institutions. 

‘*Tt’s no wonder the missionaries get ate up,” 
she said, sarcastically, “if they raise such rum- 
puses in the heathen boardin’ houses.” 

Then she went out angrily and slammed the 
door. 

‘“‘Them crabs has ate the diamonds,” she said, 
loftily, to Miss Gushing, as she encountered her 
in the hall ; ‘‘an’if they hadn’t, an’ my own rep- 
utation was at stake, I wouldn’t go in there 
amongst that debbriss agin for all the diamonds 
in creation !” 

Aun Maria helped Miss Gushing to pack, and 
saw her off in a cab half an hour later ; then, re- 
membering that Mr. Sphinx was the only boarder 
left, she started upstairs to tell him all about the 
evening’s adventures. She tapped at his door, 
and then opened it suddenly, and was just in 
time to see Mr. Sphinx jam a blue-velvet jewel 
cise down into his inside pocket. 

‘“‘Divvy or I'll squeal,” she said, shortly, as 
she assumed a threatening attitude, with her back 
against the door. Mr. Sphinx looked up at her 
and turned suddenly sentimental. Ann Maria 
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was cross-eyed, and he knew without words that 
his Nemesis had come. 

‘‘We will go together,” he said, opening his 
arms like automatic wings. 

Ann Maria fell into them in a perfect spasm of 
content. 

** Let us divide,” she said again, as she clutched 
his pocket with a determined grip. 

At twelve o'clock Mrs. Jackson ventured 
through the house on a tour of inspection. Every 
room was empty as a grave until she came to the 
first-floor extension. Here she hesitated a mo- 
ment for fear of meeting one of those unboiled 
creatures ; but the odor of lobster attracted her, 
and stepping carefully, she crossed the room and 
turned the gas off under the blackened remnants. 

To think that for nigh on to forty vears I 
have given my offerin’ to the church to support 
them heathen missionaries !” she said, disgustedly, 
as she closed the door again and turned to mount 
the stairs. 

Coming suddenly to a standstill before the 
bathroom door, she thought again of Mr. 'Tramper. 

‘Thank Ileaven, there was one honest one 
among ’em, anyhow !” she said, emphatically ; then 
shaking her head, she added, sadly: ‘ But, poor 
feller, he’s probably dead by now, just for takin’ 
that bath right after dinner.” 


DINNER 
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By Howarp PAUL. 


Most men experienced in dining out have at- 
tended what might be aptly called ‘‘crank din- 
ners,” where some hobby came into play or an 
odd eccentricity was grotesquely indicated. One 
of the queerest banquets of this character that I 
ever attended took place a few years ago at a 
fashionable Regent Street restaurant in London, 
where an acquaintance engaged a cabinet particu- 
lier to celebrate what he called the ‘‘ burial of his 
bachelorhood.” The table was laid with a black 
satin cloth, the flowers in the epergnes were im- 
mortelles, the menu was written in a dead Jan- 
guage on mimic tombstones, the name of each 
guest was inscribed on a cardboard coffin which 
opened and contained a dark cigar to represent a 
corpse, and the wine appeared draped in crape 
and was served by mutes. When the guests ar- 
rived they came in two mourning coaches drawn 
ty huge black horses with long tails, such as one 
sees wending their way to the cemeteries. The 
host was dressed in deep mourning, with sables 
around each arm. He was evidently in some re- 
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spects a morbid man who reveled in his mortuary 
wit, for when the manager of the restaurant 
knocked at the door (it was getting late) and de- 
sired to know if the obsequies were quite over 
the giver of the feast_yvas reading the burial serv- 


ice with mock solemnity over an empty claret 
bottle. Ile addressed the manager as a “ potent, 
grave and reverend signior,” requested one of his 
guests to play him out to the strains of the 


** Dead March 
dinner could 1 


Saul,” and pfotested that the 
be completed ‘‘ until it was half 
mourning.” ‘This comedy or farce, interlude or 
whatever one may call it, was kept up to the very 
end by the convives departing as lugubriously and 
solemnly as they had entered. 

The London Thirteen Club, which dines once 
a year at the Holborn Restaurant, is well known 
for its eccentric proceedings. ‘The subscription 
to the club is thirteen shillings, the price of the 
dinner is thirteen sixpences ; it is served in Room 
13, on January 13th, at thirteen tables, with thir- 
teen guests at each. Ghostly cartoons line the 
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walls, one behind the chairman announcing that 
“life would be endurable but for its supersti- 
tions.” The saltcellars are tiny plaster-of- Paris 
coffins, each bearing the quaint epitaph, ‘* To 
the memory of many senseless superstitions killed 
by the Thirteen Club.” Life-sized skulls dec- 
orate the tables, with twinkling fairy lamps 
therein ; skeletons in grotesque attitudes squat 
on the table among peacock’s feathers, which are 
thought by some people to be unlucky. Every 
diner has a skeleton for his buttonhole, and most 
members wear a green tie, and in some cases an 
opal, which as a gem is said to have an evil repu- 
tation. Grace said (it is the quaint stanza, 
‘*Some hae meat and canna eat”), the members 
fall to and demolish the courses as they appear, 
some having queer names, such as ‘langue de 
serpent,” ‘‘jambon, sauce diable.” At the last 
dinner given by the club the menu cards were de- 
signed by Harry Furniss, the ex-cartoonist of 
Punch, who was attended by two cross-eyed 
waiters, Salt is spilt by each member, who also 
breaks a small mirror by way of cheerful exercise. 
Mr. Furniss gave or replied to two toasts of 
thirteen words each: ‘Queen, Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the rest of the royal family.” 
‘«« Enemies of superatition, ignorance and humbug 
drink success to the London Thirteen Club.” 
(This was proposed with considerable humor in 
a speech lasting, watch in hand, thirteen min- 
utes. ) 

Mr. Furniss pointed out that the Home Rule 
sill was introduced into the House of Commons 
on September 13th, and thrown out by the Lords 
on a Friday. Mr. Pratt, of the 7vimes, who re- 
plied for the press, said newspapers gave thirteen 
to the dozen ; and Mr. Murray Carson, one of the 
convives, stated that he had married his wife on 
the 13th of the month, and she had had two chil- 
dren, one born on the 13th and the other on the 
10th of the month ; the latter died, and the for- 
mer is rosy and buoyant, alive and kicking! One 
of the staff of Punch wrote from a sick bed to 
say that, feeling better, he would set up and 
drink a glass of *13 port to the health of the 
club; and the actors occupying Dressing-room 13 
and playing in the thirteenth opera at the Savoy 
Theatre telegraphed hearty greetings, etc. 

One of the most interesting dinners presenting 
odd features I ever attended was a banquet given 
in a private room at the St. James’s Hall Restau- 
rant, London, by members of the Chinese Em- 
bassy. It was what may be called a dress, or 
rather costume, dinner, for the almond-eyed Ce- 
lestials appeared in gorgeous raiment tremendously 
embroidered and bedecked in golden, blue and 
amber tints, their pendent pigtails lustrous and 


lubricant with some sort of what Punch humor- 
ously calls ‘‘smearoline.” The ambassador took 
the chair, acting as president of the repast. Be- 
fore taking his seat, however, he approached each 
guest, who stood in a line round the table, and 
without uttering a syllable pushed them tenderly 
and playfully, and pointed significantly to the un- 
occupied post at the head of the table. The Con- 
fucians observed a rigid demeanor, neither speak- 
ing nor moving, and demonstrating by their in- 
flexible attitude their unworthiness to occupy the 
place Vhonneur. This bizarre Oriental etiquette 
over, the ambassador sank calmly into the chair, 
that was from the first intended for him, and 
which, no doubt, he would have been greatly sur- 
prised had any of his guests occupied. ‘Then no 
one spoke until the ambassador dropped a remark 
which was finally taken up and commented on. 
Then the chief spoke again, and more observa- 
tions followed, so it may be said that the chair- 
man in a measure supplied appropriate subjects 
for conversation. 

Another curious custom they invariably in- 
dulge in at their more formal dinners is that 
after the fish is eaten—they usually have salmon 
and whitebait, with occasional stewed eels—they 
all rise simultaneously and dust their chairs with 
their napkins. I may mention, en passant, that 
they do not, as Americans are wont to do, eat 
potatoes, or even cucumbers, with their fish. They 
tuke it pur et simple, many of them even omit- 
ting the ordinary sauces and regulation condi- 
mets. One of the courses we had at the dinner 
I attended was bird’s-nest soup. This edible, it 
seems, comes mainly from the Philippine Islands, 
and is composed of seaweed, which the swallow, 
having softened into a jelly, forms into a nest, 
which is subsequently smeared over with what 
closely suggests isinglass. In this condition the 
nests are sent to China, where they are subjected 
to a cleansing process, and being prepared, are 
sold at high prices. A jelly made from them is 
combined with aromatic stimulants and fre- 
quently used as a relish, apart from the soup. A 
standing dish at the ambassador’s dinner is a 
sucking pig. When the young porker arrived he 
was gravely deposited before the president, who 
regarded him with an animated expression m his 
eyes, as though anticipating the pleasure’ to be 
derived from his consumption ; he nodded and 
smiled his approval, and the dish was taken to a 
side table and served @ la Russe. The Chinese 
regard the pig in much the same light as did 
the old romancer Alexandre Dumas, who pro- 
tested that no worthier beast walked the earth, 
and none presented so many succulent points 
when he came to table artistically dressed. The 
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Chinese say that the delicacy of a roasting pig 
can only be insured by his being nurtured on 
mother’s milk from his birth to the day he is 
slaughtered. 

The Chinese are fond of truffles, paté de foie 
gras, poularde truffé, nougat, olives, figs, an- 
chovies, fruits dried and preserved in jelly, and 
most sweet delicacies. For drink they prefer 
claret, and in the matter of champagne they 
swear by and are faithful to our old and esteemed 
friend G. H. Mumm, sec. 

The Chinese ambassador is a man of gallantry. 
A friend of mine, who frequently acts as inter- 
preter for the chief secretary, told me they were 
on one occasion chatting about women who hen- 
peck their husbands. ‘Ah, well,” quoth the 
Celestial, ‘let us adore woman all the same, for 
the gods made her; and, after all, they never made 
anything better.” Some one said at the same 
dinner, ‘‘ The voice cheers, but does not inebri- 
ate,” whereupon the ambassador instantly re- 
marked that it depended on whose voice it was. 
‘* Many a young man has been intoxicated by the 
voice of his adored one.” He said this in French, 
and the turn in the epigram is neater than in 
English or Chinese, the latter language being 
rich, ’tis said, in apothegmatical sayings. 

A bouillabaisse dinner I once partook of at 
Marseilles struck me as furnishing an eccentric 
compound. I selected the middle of the day to 
dine off it, as I had heard wild stories of its rich- 
ness and potency, and as my interior is not iron- 
clad I had visions of indigestion and grewsome 
dreams. ‘I'll give myself a chance,” said I. I 
remembered Hannah More’s quaint sayihg of 
there being two evil things in life—sin and bile 
—and I thonght I would dodge the latter at least. 
The manager of the hotel, M. Paul Neuschwander, 
enlightened me as to the composition of bouilla- 
baisse, and it is a sublime compound of no less 
than eight fish, viz., rascasse, baudreunil, St. 
Pierre, roucau, galinette, langouste, crabe and 
merlan. The rascasse is the important item, 
and the baudreunil—which in the water looks like 
an infant shark, with the same conformation of 
villainous-looking head—is a good second in im- 
patting a peculiar flavor. I had a good look at 
them in the market at Marseilles the day after my 
repast. The langouste is a conspicuous element 
in the ragout of fish, as bouillabaisse may be not 
inaptly termed. A small quantity of tomato, a 
teaspoonful of olive oil, a dash of red pepper, and 
ditto saffron, are the remaining ingredients. 
This combination is stewed about fifteen minutes, 
bouillon being added, and when it is done the 
juice is drained off on slices of toast, and served 
in a large silver bowl. The usual accompanying 


drink is white wine, which rhymes exceedingly 
well with the dish. Many people object to the 
oil, and some shy the red pepper, but the condi- 
mental addenda is dexterously achieved. 

M. Neuschwander told me that when the author 
of ‘‘ Pendennis” staid in Marseilles he ordered 
a bouillabaisse every day, and usually flanked it 
with a bottle of Richebourg, at twelve francs the 
bottle. 

I remember he was prone at times to sing the 
praises of the Bourgogne rouge in exultant verse. 
Alexandre Dumas, pére, Prosper Mérimée, the 
author of ‘‘ Carmen,” and Charles Monselet have 
all left on record glowing eulogiums of the excel- 
lence of bouillabaisse, and the dish has many 
stanch adherents to-day. Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett is one of these, and his yacht, the Namouna, 
is often seen along the Ligurian coast. He makes 
it convenient to drop anchor at Marseilles, and 
sending a trusty messenger in hot haste to the 
Hotel du Louvre et Paix, bids his convivial 
friends to a dinner of bouillabaisse, always adding 
amem. in his hurried note to mine host not to 
be too sparing of the red pepper. 

The Governor General of Algeria is a bouilla. 
baisse-ist, if | may coin a word, and so is George 
Augustus Sala, and so was Guy de Maupassant, 
the novelist, and Adolphe d’Ennery, the famous 
dramatist who wrote “‘ The Two Orphans,” and a 
hundred other popular plays. 

After my bouillabaisse experience I went on to 
Monte Carlo to attend the carnival, which was 
just then in full swing. There I met the late 
Sam Ward, of international repute. We ex- 
changed greetings, and as we strolled throngh 
the streets I told him I had tarried at Marseilles 
to eat bouillabaisse. He raised for an instant the 
wire mask that he wore to protect his face from 
the sting of the pink confetti that we were being 
peppered with by the passing Pierrots and débar- 
deurs, and exclaimed: ‘‘Good lad! A perfect 
bouillabaisse is a poem. With a sip of sound 
wine, nothing approaches it as a piscatorial lunch. 
A bite, a sip, and the air is full of rainbows and 
the song of birds!” Sam Ward, it will be re- 
membered, was a gourmet hors ligne, a prince of 
dinner givers, who was well esteemed in Washing- 
ton, New York, Rome, London and Paris. Lord 
Rosebery, who is himself a belle fourchette, and 
appreciates a good dinner, insists on it that Ward 
was the most intelligent and entertaining host he 
had ever encountered in his travels; and as it was 
the fashion among Mr. Ward’s intimate friends to 
address him as ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” Rosebery declared 
that he was the beloved ‘‘uncle of the human 
race. 


A curious dinner I once attended was a “ Ban- 
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A BOUILLABAISSE AT MONTE CARLO. 


quet Hippophagique” at the London Langham 
Ilotel, at which horseflesh was served up in vari- 
ous forms, such as ‘‘filet de cheval réti aux 
pommes de terre,” “les langues de cheval 4 la 
Troyenne” and ‘collared nag’s head.” Every 
dish had a horsy name and flavor. 

This novel feast attracted a number of curious 
people who had heard from French friends that 
the noble steed was an admirable esculent, but 
somehow the idea did not ‘catch on,” and was 
never repeated at the Langham. I observed that 
many of the viveurs called for “ ponies ” of brandy 
during the progress of the dinner, even before 
the extremets were reached, which clearly indi- 
cated they were distrustful of the effects of the 
horse filets and the culotte de cheval braisée on 
their delicate stomachs. ‘The foreign guests at- 
tacked the various dishes with more confidence, 
no doubt the result of frequent experiences in 
their own countries. 











Any Londoner in want of saucissons 
de cheval could easily be accommo- 
dated at some of the greasy, stuffy, 
cheap little restaurants that are to be 
found in the strip of Bohemian territory 
that lies about the district known as 
Soho. But the sausage of horse docs 
not suit the bulk of Englishmen. We 
are creatures of prejudice. We love 
the horse, but we prefer to remain on 
the outside of him. We will bet on 
him, pay fabulous prices to possess him 
if he be fleet of movement and comely 
of aspect, but we prefer not to enshrine 
him in our interiors. Henry J. Byron, 
the dramatist, who wrote the comedy 
‘* Our Boys,” was one of the guests. Ile 
was a facile punster, and the moment he took his 
seat he remarked : ‘‘ This is a sort of Lord Mare’s 
dinner, and we shall soon all have difs in our 
mouths. Let us eat with all our mights, td say 
nothing of our manes!” When the dinner was 
over I asked the dramatist how he ‘felt, and he 
replied : ‘I sha’n’t be able to look a gift horse in 
the mouth for the next ten years. I feel as if I’d 
swallowed a stable.” 

A notable dinner I once attended was given in 
the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, at the well-known 
Pavilion d@’Armenonville. It was a floral feast, 
so to speak. The host, a man of great wealth, 
had given the landlord of the pavilion a carte 
blanche to lavishly decorate the elegant apart- 
ment in which we dined. ‘T'relliswork had been 
arranged against the walls, and in this were fes- 
tooned every available species of flower. Roses 
were gracefully suspended on ribbons from the 
sides and corners of the ceiling, and then gath- 
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ered to a point over the centre of the dining 
table, on which was placed a huge bowl of gold- 
fish surrounded by a halo of pansies. .The cloth 
was strewn with dainty rosebuds arranged in 
quaint devices. There were flowers everywhere. 

As the lady guests arrived it was amusing to 
hear them burst into panegyric. They thought ev- 
erything ravissan/e, adorable, enchanting! And 
what picturesque names they had! I noted them 
on the back of my menu. There were Louise 
Follo, Léontine Godin, Delphine de Lizy, Marion 
de Lorme, Diane de Poitiers, Nini ‘Toutcourt, 
Suzanne Derval, and a Portuguese siren, who 
had been a dancer at Lisbon, was addressed as 


469 
tigleboche. Some of those damsels were, or had 
been, actresses at the minor Parisian theatres, 
and two of them posed as models for painters. 
They were on easy terms with each other—all 
pretty, stylish, vivacious and elegantly dressed. 

The men of the party were swells—members of 
the Jockey Club and scions of aristocratic fam- 
ilies sowing their wild oats in the French capital. 
They had evidently an acquaintance of long 
standing with their divinities, for they chaffed 
each other, exchanged jokes, criticised their ac- 
quaintances, repeated the latest scandals, and 
fired off their wit, no matter how risqué, with 
unsparing fluency. 





AFTEK THE FLOWER BANQUET. 
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After the soup had disappeared and prior to 
the serving of the next course the host gave the 
signal and arose from his seat, as did the other 
gentlemen at the table, all the ladies remaining 
seated. Each man moved to the next man’s seat 
at his right. Just prior to the course that fol- 
lowed the host again rose, and each man again 
moved to the next man’s seat at his right. The 
disposition of the courses was so arranged that at 
the end of the dinner each gentleman had visited 
for a short time every lady at the table, and at 
last returned, in time for the dessert, to his 
original place. 

Another fanciful departure at the conclusion of 
the dinner was the appearance of a basket of toy 
masquerade noses. Each man was invited to dis- 
guise his countenance with an artificial facial ap- 
pendage, and the suggestion was promptly adopted. 
The result, as can be imagined, was grotesque in 
the extreme, as some of the noses were comically 
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molded. It was like a scene out of a folie-vaude- 
ville, with the action placed at Asniéres during 
the boating season, when the Parisian clerks and 
counterjumpersand their best girls indulge in every 
form of folly and effervescent gayety. When coffee 
had been served in pink china cups a servant en- 
tered with a pink tray, on which reposed a pink 
enamel box containing pink cigarettes. These 
were served round to ladies and gentlemen alike, 
and the innovation, deprived of its boldness in 
some measure by the eccentric service of the din- 
ner, was welcomed with acclamation by the 
party. As the guests departed they pelted each 
other with the flowers. The floor became a soft 
aromatic bed of fragrant blossoms, which had 
fallen in the fray, and much fun was evolved 
from the mimic warfare. No blood was spilt, 
but a great deal of perfume was liberated in that 
festive pavilion. This was a dinner never to be 
forgotten. 
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HOW THE NEWS WAS TO 


uD AT DRAGON VALLEY 


By E. A. IRVING. 


Ka-Yin-Cav, October 28th, 1894. 

Dear MaGa: Regarded as a unit of the Flow- 
ery Middle Kingdom, Uncle Ku is a negligible 
quantity. Regarded as a type of the “ four hun- 
dred millions of China,” so dear to the war cor- 
respondent, he is interesting. Regarded as a 
well-to-do peasant proprietor in an up-country dis- 
trict of the Canton province, he is a person of 
local importance. ‘There are twenty homesteads 
dotted through Dragon Valley that belong to 
Uncle Ku’s clan; of that clan he is the oldest 
member of the dominant branch ; and his house- 
hold numbers seventy souls, young and old, to 
whom his will is law. Consequently Uncle Ku is 
looked up to, and is a great man in his way. 

Uncle Ku’s domains form a circle, the diam- 
eter of which is the long cement drying floor, a 
playground for the children and the surrepti- 
tious-looking black dogs. Behind, the outhouses 
are bounded by a mud wall that curves across 
the slope of a hillock, planted with fir and bam- 
boo. In front, a semicircular fish pond com- 
pletes the circle. And the centre is the granite 
porch that juts out from the whitewashed front 
wall of the homestead on to the drying floor, gay 
with a splendor of moldings and of scrolls in red 
and black, that proclaim it to be the axis of the 
universe. 

Uncle Ku was sitting peacefully in his porch, 
glancing from time to time across the rice fields, 
yellowing in the evening sun, to where the road 
from the District City crosses the river, smoking 
his long bamboo pipe, and nodding off to sleep 
at intervals. But when a horseman, gorgeous in 
many-colored silks, came bumping and flapping 
into sight, something like a smile showed round 
his wrinkled eyes and through his thin white 
beard. It was the home-coming of his favorite 
grandson, Ah Man (the Late-Born) from the Dis- 
trict City, where, in spite of his thirty years, he 
was still at school, hoping against hope for his 
degree. 

On hearing the hoof beats, out ran Aunt Ku 
and a medley of children, dogs, danghters- and 
granddaughters-in-law. Her dirty white locks 
were straggling over her furrowed cheeks, and 
she was hot and excited, having been engaged 
in the pleasant duty of scolding her underlings. 
But she was truly fond of her grandson, and her 
harsh deep voice sounded loud above the hubbub 
of greeting: ‘“‘Ah Man, I say, hast thou come 


back ? Why art thou so late? Hast thou eaten 
or not ? He tee! How fat thou growest ! And that 
new coat, when didst thou buy it ?” Then in the 
same breath, ‘‘ What dost ¢how loitering here, Ah 
Khyuk girl ? Fetch tobacco, fetch tea—plague 
seize thy mother!” This last being addressed to 
Ah Man’s wife, a pretty girl with pink cheeks 
and lips, though stunted and deformed by the 
cruel work that falls to the lot of women among 
the Hakka Cantonese. 

Ah Man listened in silence, without any expres- 
sion on his round yellow face. He knelt for a 
moment before his grandfather, then, taking his 
pipe and tea, he sat down opposite, disregarding 
his wife’s importunate questioning, ‘‘ My hair- 
pin, the hairpin thou promised me, hast thou 
brought it?” or replying only with a warning 
gesture of the hand, and a contemptuous ‘‘ Not a 
word, not a breath!” When, however, she re- 
turned with his baby son, a portentously solemn 
little person, with shaven head and beadlike eyes, 
he deigned to laugh. The child clutched at a 
proffered finger, and balanced himself gravely be- 
tween his father’s knees. Uncle Ku looked at 
the pair with an expression of bland satisfaction. 
Aunt Ku at the doorway was in a position to hear 
her grandson’s news, and, at the same time, to 
keep a watchful eye on her underlings; while 
Ah Khyuk, staggering to and from the well un- 
der her buckets of water, glanced shyly at her 
husband, half glad at his return to break tne 
monotony of her life, yet wondering how his tem- 
per might be, and whether any particular beat- 
ing was in store for her; thinking above all of 
the ‘long-promised silyer hairpin. 

‘“<Cityward, is there any news ?” asked Uncle 
Ku. 

‘‘Not any news,” replied his grandson. Then, 
after a pause: “‘ Rice is very dear. They are sell- 
ing it at eighty cash a shin.” ~ 

“Truly, dear,” said Aunt Ku. “ But I remem- 
ber, twenty or thirty years ago, then rice was I 
know not how dear. Offer one hundred cash and 
more a shin, even so, men would not sell. A 
drought, or what d’ye call it? The Rain god did 
not succeed, so they said. . . . Wui, yuh! a fear- 
ful business! Know not how many men starved 
and died! . There was a foreign devil lent a 
stone of rice to my elder sister’s husband’s 
brother, then next year he told him to give it 
back |” 
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A faint smile went round at the expense of 
that simple missionary. 

“Tt is because the red-hair devils” (the Eng- 
lish) ‘‘ have shut up the river mouth that rice 
may not come in,” Ah Man explained, heedless 
cf his grandmother’s reminiscences. 

«‘[ heard men say it was the Nyit-pun” (the 
Japanese) ‘devils that were rebelling,” objected 
the old man, with the air of a philosopher accus- 
tomed to subtle differences. 

«The Nyit-pun Kingdom first disturbed affairs, 
refusing to pay tribute. Then the red devils 
helped them—thus it was, perhaps,” Ah Man re- 
turned. 

‘© And now, how is it?” demanded Aunt Ku, 
who did not understand this splitting of strawe. 

Her grandson relit his pipe, with an air half of 
embarrassment, half of importance, as_befitted 
the bearer of bad news. 

‘‘Nothing much,” he began. ‘‘ There were 
men saying that the foreign devils have given us 
of the Middle Kingdom a beating, or what not. 
There was a general, surnamed Chung, would not 
give fire powder for his soldiers to use ; wherefore 
they memorialized the Emperor, and the Emperor 
cut off his head.” 

A pause ensued, broken by Aunt Ku. 

‘‘T)on’t believe it—a lie most likely!” she 
growled, kicking viciously at a mangy cur as he 
slunk past into the house. 

Ah Khyuk had taken advantage of the gen- 
eral preoccupation to put down her buckets. 

‘Plagne rot their mothers! Pray heaven’s 
rain may strike them dead, the foreign devils !” 
she cried, shrilly, meaning no more than to add 
her quota to the conversation. 

‘‘It isa rich country ; it is the place the dol- 
lars come from” (the Japanese yens, in circula- 
tion through China), Ah Man went on, with some 
respect in his voice. Then in a lighter tone he 
added : ‘‘ One must use strategy, then all will be 
well. In the city they said there was a plan to 
buy I know not how many cattle ; to their horns 
bind knives, to their tails tie torches ; drive them 
across the mountains to Nyit-pun Land. Then 
let them run abroad—gore, burn, kill !” 

**As for cattle,” Ah Khynk observed, appo- 
sitely, ‘‘ wait three or four days, and Ah Ten’s 
brother’s buffalo will calve. For he told me 





“‘Will kill thee! will scold thee! my palm 


shall slap thy face, thon sluggard !” from Aunt 
Ku ; and Ah Khynk shouldered her buckets and 
trotted off, muttering. 

Uncle Ku helped himself to tea, and delivered 
his verdict. 

“Truly I dare not say Yes or No,” he observed, 
oracularly ; “‘but I do know how forty or fifty 
years ago men said the red-hair devils were com- 
ing up against our Middle Kingdom—and then 
what happened ? Afterward the Fap-lan-si” 
(Frangais) ‘ nation stirred up revolts—they, too, 
did not dare come here; they, too, were subdued. 
What more would ye have ?” 

The subject was worn threadbare. Ah Man 
yawned, 

“True, indeed !” he replied, getting up. “ Be- 
sides, it is the Emperor’s concern. Fight and 
win, or fight and lose, it is a Pekin affair. It 
does not touch us. . . . It is nightfall; I am go- 
ing to wash my body.” 

Chinese babies are good beyond the dreams of 
English motherhood. Ah Man’s son and heir had 
been sitting close-legged between his father’s feet, 
silent and upright; but even he objected to be- 
ing stepped upon. He howled. 

His father picked him up tenderly and kissed 
him. As he stooped something that looked like 
a silver skewer slipped from his sleeve. It caught 
Ah Khyuk’s eye, and down went the buckets as 
she pounced on it, crying: 

‘The hairpin! It is my hairpin! What hap- 
piness! Thou, how good of heart art thou !” 

The position was a difficult one for a husband 
who had a regard for his dignity. Ah Man al- 
most succeeded in blushing. 

“No matter; I give it to you,” he said, with 
an air of patronage. 

Uncle Ku nodded six or seven times approv- 
ingly, and even Aunt Ku looked mollified. Tho 
war was forgotten, having served its purpose and 
whiled away a spare half-hour. 

‘* The rice is cooked ; come, eat rice!” called a 
welcome voice ; and all turned to go. 

Uncle Ku was the last to move. Ilis eyes wan- 
dered to the red hillside, where the setting sun 
caught the white of the tombstones; and lic 
shook his head as one who struggles with a diffi- 
eult problem. 

‘Foreign Devil Fellows! 
mured. 
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he softly mur- 
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‘SHE CARRIED A LIGHT IN ONE HAND, IN THE OTHER A FORMIDABLE SIX-SHOOTER.” 


THE 
By IIENry 

‘‘Tlow NOISELEsS the bicycle is getting to be, 
with its pneumatic tire and light frame !” Charles 
Graham was saying as we lounged about the club- 
house after a short spin down the road. ‘* We 
ean ride now without sound, and flit through the 
air like spirits.” 

George Eaton, who had only joined the club 
recently, seemed suddenly interested. 

**T know when that very power of noiseless rid- 
ing prevented a crime,” he said. ‘*I may as well 
tell the story, as long as I have begun,” he went 
on, as he noticed the expressions of curiosity and 
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miles before dark. On the day I was to start I 
was unavoidably detained. The late train would 
not get me there till nearly midnight, and I would 
still have those ten miles to ride on my wheel. 

‘“‘T had, however, been over the road before, 
and knew I could remember it, and would also 
have moonlight the latter part of the ride. 
Rather than lose a day I took the late train. 

‘‘When at last I arrived at the station the 
darkness was intense. 

‘‘Tt was merely a platform of boards, being 
only a milk station, and there was not a person 
to be seen as I alighted. 

‘“‘A moment or two more and the train was 
moving; the clatter it made grew fainter and 
fainter, and gradually died away; then I could 
only see the two red lights on the rear cars, 
growing smaller each second; then they also 
vanished as the train swept round a curve in the 
road. 

‘*Tt was not so dark but that I could make out 
a deep grove of trees that stood near the plat- 
form ; they rustled and sighed as the wind passed 
through them in a most dismal way. I busied 
myself lighting the lantern on my machine. I 
noticed that the wick seemed charred and would 
only burn dimly ; still it gave some light. Put- 
ting it in as good order as I could, I started. The 
road was very smooth here and not much trav- 
eled, so I felt no hesitancy in putting on a good 
spurt of speed. 

‘*For atime it ran over «w barren moor, then 
began to rise toward the hills. I had stopped 
riding fast after entering the woods, for it was so 
very dark, I was afraid of running off the road. 

«Two or three times I had lighted my lantern, 
but it seemed bound to go out. 

‘‘T had ridden about two miles and was climb- 
ing a little rise, when, close at hand, I heard the 
low, dismal wail of an owl. 

**] put on an extra spurt of speed to get away 
from his hooting, and almost ran into something 
ahead of me. I made out in a moment more it 
was a buggy going the same way, though it was 
so dark, I could not see it distinctly, as it seemed 
only a blacker mass from the surrounding black- 
ness. 

‘*] was about to speak—the ride having been 
so dismal, I longed to hear the sound of a human 
voice—when I heard the fragments of a sentence, 
spoken in a low, hoarse guttural, that sent a 
chill of fear through me. My wheel was then 
running so near the rear of the buggy, I could al- 
most touch it. As the bewilderment which for 
a moment I experienced wore away I bent every 
energy to hear the low conversation that was be- 
ing carried on. There were evidently two men in 


the buggy, and though I could not catch their 
conversation except in fragments, I heard enough 
to know that a crime was to be committed that 
very night. 

‘One man had evidently weakened ; the other 
was talking to him in a way that left no doubt 
but that he would carry through the scheme. 
Their object was the robbery of a house in which 
a miserly old man and his daughter lived. They 
expected to have a hard time finding the money, 
but would torture him if necessary, and from 
what I could learn would stop at nothing to gain 
their end, even if it came to murder. 

**T knew the house to which they referred. It 
was well situated for such a crime, standing on 
the low ground near the river, far removed from 
the road, and surrounded by a dense growth of 
vegetation. 

‘**T had passed a fortnight in the nearest village 
to this house, and had heard something about it 
and its inmates. The old man lived there with 
no one else but his daughter, seeing no one if he 
could help it, and keeping her very close at home, 
so that I didn’t recall ever seeing her. I remem- 
bered hearing also that he was rich, but had paid 
little attention at the time. 

‘‘My thoughts were in a confused jumble as I 
listened to the men arguing, tried to keep my 
wheel steady and consider what to do. 

** My first thought was to turn back, ride till I 
came to some farmhouse, get help and overtake 
the men. ‘Then I remembered the lonely stretch 
of road over which I had just ridden, with no 
house on either side. No; the best way was to 
get to the house they intended to rob before 
them, and warn its inmates. But how was I to 
do this? The road, I knew, was narrow and 
straight all the way, and with no branches. 

‘‘ While these thoughts were passing through 
my mind I had fallen back a little, though I 
still kept up a steady speed and never lost sight 
of the black mass of the buggy for a moment. 

‘They evidently had considered their con- 
versation perfectly safe, for they spoke very low, 
and could have readily heard a carriage approach- 
ing from either way. Their speed would have 
prevented anyone from keeping pace with them 
on foot. My wheel, however, had placed me di- 
rectly behind them, with my head almost on a 
level with theirs, and enabled me to keep up the 
same speed as the one at which they were driv- 
ing, and overhear their conversation. 

**Now however, I must act, and act quickly. 

«Suddenly the horse’s hoof strikes a stone and 
emits aclick. I turn my wheel to the side of the 
road to avoid it. This gives me an idea. I will 
rush by them under cover of the darkness, trust- 
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ing to the speed with which I could dart by with- 
out sound to avoid detection. 

‘*T would have to take the chances of riding 
into the ditch, of being thrown, and thus have 
them discover me; still, by keeping close to the 
buggy I should have room to pass, and if I could 
once get by them discovery would be almost im- 
possible. 

‘They might, however, be able to overtake 
me, as, a short distance beyond, the road became 
very stony, rough and hilly, and I should have to 
walk it, trusting to my speed afterward to make 
up the lost ground. 

“*T allowed them to gain upon me so as to have 
more ground to get a start, turning my wheel 
well to the left of the road, then bent low over 
the handle bars and darted forward. 

‘*The black mass of the buggy loomed up for 
a second, but with aquick turn of the handle bars 
I was beside it with a rush. For a moment I 
thought I was lost, for the wheel hit an obstruc- 
tion of some kind in the road, but rose over it 
without a sound. I heard one of the man say, 
ina frightened voice, ‘ What was that ? The other 
answered, ‘ Nothing and then I had passed 
them. 

‘* Regardless of the darkness, I placed my whole 
strength upon the pedals. The excitement of 
the position in which I was placed made me 
forget everything except I must be at the house 
before those men. 

“‘T kept up this speed for a time, when the 
road became so stony and with such a steep 
grade, I had to dismount and push the wheel be- 
fore me. Here I knew the horse would gain on 
me if he were trotting a steady gait. 

‘I half ran, half walked up this hill, expect- 
ing each moment to hear the sound of horse’s 
hoofs. I was at last upon the summit, and heard, 
or thought I heard, the sound of a horse behind 
me. I had now an open road with a straight 
down grade, though it was still very dark. 

‘‘Again I was speeding through the night. 
Never on a race track had I cut out such a pace 
as I did over that open bit of road. I slowed 
down as I re-entered the woods, though I was 
still riding at good speed. 

‘‘Suddenly the road turned. In the darkness I 
did not perceive this till too late, and rode directly 
off the bank. 

‘Luckily it was not a steep one. It was steep 
enough, however, to give me that sensation of 
horror which one feels in suddenly being thrown 
down a declivity. My first thought was for my 
wheel. Was it injured? If it was broken, so I 
could not ride it fast, my efforts up to this time 
would amount to little. 





‘It took time, precious time, to get up on 
the road again, but the wheel seemed to be all 
right. 

‘*A dim silvery light began to diffuse itself 
from the hills. ‘The moon was coming up. A 
few moments more, and I would have light. I 
rode more cautiously until the light should be- 
come more distinct, then once again bent low 
over the handle bars and put all the speed I could 
into the wheel. 

“The pace at which I was riding exhausted 
me somewhat. ‘The road was dusty, and I felt as 
if I should like to have water. The moon was 
up so high now that it gave a good deal of light. 
As I swung round a bend I came upon a stream 
flowing over a pile of stones, the water falling in 
long, cool rifts. HowI wanted to drink from it 
—to bathe my hands and face init! I dared not 
stop, even fora moment. Every moment gained 
was an advantage. On! on! now through the 
woods, now between the fields. 

‘At last I came to the lane that led to the 
house. Riding up it aways, I hid my wheel in 
the bushes and climbed the fence. Never before 
had I seen such a mass of underbrush. In my 
tired condition it seemed almost impassable. I 
managed to tear my way through, however, and 
at last stood on the porch. 

**T rapped long and loud upon the door. I 
heard a window being opened, and then the head 
of the old man appeared. 

*** You must let me in at once,’ I said. ‘ Your 
money—your very life is in danger.’ 

*** Stand out thar in the moonlight whar I can 
see yer,’ he answered, curtly. 

**I did as he told me. The moonlight fell full 
upon me. Well, boys, I think the suit did the 
business. He calculated, and rightly, that there 
were no murderous intentions under the uniform 
of our club. I heard him tramping downstairs ; 
then the door was opened, I stepped inside, and 
in a moment more it was fastened again. 

“I explained everything in as few words as 
possible. Ie turned to the staircase and shouted : 
‘** Dorothy, bring down the pistol! Hurry!’ 

‘‘ He stamped past me toward the rear room, to 
see if it was fastened securely. Hardly had he 


left when a door at the other end of the room 
opened, and I saw one of the loveliest sights it 
has been my lot to witness. On the threshold 
stood a young girl, her slight figure showing 
through the loose gown she had hurriedly put on. 


It fell away from the throat, showing it to be of 
startling fairness. Her figure was so slight as to 
be almost boyish, but there was a grace and 
charm about it that made her well-nigh perfect. 
‘« She carried a light in one hand, in the other a 
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formidable six-shooter, but she held the pistol in 
such a charming manner as to make it more dan- 
gerous to herself than to anyone else. For a mo- 
ment, and only for a moment, our eyes met, then 
her father was back in the room. 

‘¢*Give me the pistol and take away the light,’ 
he said. She obeyed him without a word, but 
when she had extinguished the light I heard her 
re-enter the room in the darkness. 

«The moonlight streamed in through one win- 
dow in such a way as to fall on the door on the 
inside. It was here we expected the attack to be 
made. 

‘‘ Not a word was said ; minutes seemed hours, 
and we had almost given up expecting them, 
when, breaking in upon the stillness, came a 
slight crunching sound-—very slight, but still, in 
our excited condition, very loud to us. 

‘Then a little piece of wood fell to the floor, 
and there in the moonlight that shone upon the 
door was a bit of shimmering metal, the end of 
an anger. This disappeared, and in its place 
came another piece of steel, thinner, finer, but 
more dangerous—the end of a saw. ‘They were 
sawing round the lock. 

‘‘The old man seemed too dazed to move. I 
stepped to his side and took the pistol from his 
nerveless hand. Something had to be done, and 
done at once. I advanced to the window, through 
which I could tell about where the person who 
was working on the door was crouching. 

‘‘T raised the pistol and fired. There was the 
startling vibration of the report, the crash of 
broken glass, then silence. In a moment or two 
we heard whispering. 

‘‘Evidently they had not given up the idea of 
entering the house, and were trying to decide on 
some new method. ‘They were in a measure se- 
cure, for the door was too thick to fire a pistol 
through with any dangerous result, and the roof 
of the porch prevented shooting at them frpm 
above. They had indeed calculated well. 


“‘There was now one thing left to do. I 
stepped close to the window and spoke through 
the broken glass, clearly and decisively. 

‘«« There is no use trying to get in. Your plan 
has been discovered. There are already others 
here, and you have more than an old man and a 
girl to deal with.’ 

‘*No answer ; but the whispering had ceased. 
They must have realized at once my voice was 
neither that of the old man nor the girl. Evi- 
dently they were at a loss what todo. Without 
giving them time to think I stepped to the other 
window and fired at about where I thought they 
would be. 

“This last move decided them. They must 
have seen tiiey had more than they had bargained 
for, and did not know how many there were in 
the house, or at what moment they might be sur- 
rounded outside. ‘The saw was withdrawn. 

‘* Patiently we waited until I thought I saw in 
the darkness the figure of a man passing a lighter 
space toward the underbrush. 

«Soon after we heard the sound of a galloping 
horse. 

‘‘We sat up during the rest of the night, but 
there was no further attempt made to enter the 
house. 

«The next morning they would not let me go; 
and that girl was so charming, I don’t know that 
I could have gone if I had wanted to. I tele- 
graphed my friend, and spent the rest of my va- 
cation with them. 

«They sold out the place that fall. 

** Well, the old gentleman could not do enough 
for me, he was so grateful.” 

‘And the girl ?” we all asked, in a chorus. 

“* Well, you see, the girl made me grateful to 
her.” 

«* How was that ?” we asked. 

With a blush mantling his handsome face, and 
a happy look in his eyes, George answered _: 

‘*She married me.” 


THE WORLD AWHEEL. 


By Henry TYRRELL. 


THE bicycle of to-day, despite a mechanical 
ancestry that stretches back a hundred years, is 
an invention which practically belongs to and 
typifies this present end of the century. This 
claim holds good, not only by reason of the sud- 
den and universal popularity of the wheel with 
all classes of men, but especially because modern 
science has gallantly adapted it to the use of the 


fair sex. It has been hailed with enthusiasm and 
joy by the New Woman, who recognizes in it as 
powerful an adjunct to her own triumphant prog- 
ress as the horse has been to the conquering 
warrior races of history. 

Compare that marvel of lightness, grace and 
speed, the up-to-date model Columbia bicycle, 
with the queer lumbering machine shown in the 
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FIGURE FROM THE MONUMENT ERECTED AT BAR-LE-DUC (FRANCE), TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
MICHAUX BROTHERS, INVENTORS OF ‘THE BICYCLE PEDAL. 


accompanying drawing by Mars (see next page). 
The artist gives us a representation of the primitive 
célériféere with which the Parisians amused them- 
selves in 1795, in the early days of the Directory, 
after the French Revolition. It had no pedals, 
and was propelled by pushing, the energetic cy- 
clist alternately running along the ground and 
springing into the saddle—literally riding afoot, 
as the Irishman expressed it. We doubt if there 
were female cyclists in those days; though M. 
Mars certainly shows us one, dressed in an airy 
adaptation of the costume of the period. This 
enables us readily to understand why the sport 
could not have become popular with the fin de 
siécle woman of 1795. But it is not necessary to 
go back anything like so far as this to trace the 
interesting evolution represented by the compari- 
: son of the cé/érifére with the Columbia of to-day. 

The invention, such as it was, remained station- 

GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING THE INSTALLATION ary for considerably more than half a century be- 
OF THE MICHAUX MONUMENT. fore it engaged, as we shall show, the attention of 
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the men of enterprising genius whose successive 
improvements in the course of asingle generation 
brought it to its present state of perfection. 

The devotees of the wheel in the distinctively 
‘‘smart set” of New York city have recently 
formed themselves into an exclusive and pictur- 
esque organization named the Michaux Club. At 
Bar-le-Duc, in the Department of the Meuse, 
France, has just been erected a memorial of 
unique design, the work of the sculptor Houssin, 
in honor of the Michaux, father and son, who 
were natives of that town, though Paris was the 
scene of their career and achievements. Pierre 
Michaux well deserved these honors, and an im- 
mortality of recognition from all amateurs of the 
wheel ; for to him, if to any one man, belongs 
the title of the Father of the Bicycle. He was 
the initiator of the movement which to-day is 
world-wide. 

Michaux invented the pedal, and applied it to 
the forward wheel of the old célérifére, or Draisi- 
enne, as it was named after a manufacturer in the 
first quarter of the century, or vélocipéde, as it 
came to be called later by the foppish Muscadins, 
who kept up the tradition of the sport in Paris. 








This was in 1861 ; and during the Second Empire 
the vélocipéde established itself quite generally 
throughout France. The war of 1870 ruined the 
Michaux, and temporarily arrested the develop- 
ment of their machine in that country. England, 
however, had taken it up in the meantime, and 
under its present name of bicycle (with the varia- 
tions of tricycle and “ flying scud ”) developed its 
usage upon the excellent roads throughout the 
United Kingdom. It also began to gain ground 
in America, where the definite beginning of the 
bicycle business was marked by the organization 
of the now celebrated Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Boston, in 1877. 

It was still from France, however, despite the 
temporary check caused by the war, that the in- 
ventions destined to revolutionize the bicycle 
came. The bicycle of that epoch, and up to within 
a very few years past, was the tall, rakish machine 
with the saddle five feet above the ground, over 
the large forward wheel, and the diminutive sec- 
ond wheel, for maintaining equilibrium, imme- 
diately behind, It was a dangerous machine to 
ride, and its career was marked with ‘‘ headers” 
and other accidents ; but it created bicycling, and 
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VINCENTS MECHANICAL HORSE, SHOWING THE EARLIEST 
APPLICATION OF THE VAUCANSON CHAIN GEARING, 


made it popular over Europe and America. It 
was on a Columbia bicycle of this type that 
Thomas Stevens made his famous circuit of the 
globe. Various modifications of this form of ma- 
chine were attempted, but they all failed to result 
in any decisive improvement. 

At last a French artisan, M. Vincent, the parent 
of that wondrous ‘‘ mechanical horse ” so dear to 
the juvenile heart, conceived the idea of adapting 
the Vaucanson chain gearing, which was the dis- 
tinctive feature of that toy, to the bicycle. Com- 
bining this chain gearing with the Michaux pedal, 
he secured a motor of extraordinary ease and 
power. This being attached to the rear wheel, 
instead of the forward, and the seat set backward 
to correspond, a perfect “‘ safety” was 
produced, with wheels of equal and 
normal size, and vastly increased 
capabilities of speed. Then a Paris- 
ian mechanic named Truffault applied 
a hollow rubber tire to the wheels, and 
this has developed into the admirable 
pneumatic tires used upon all modern 
bicycles. So the bicycle became the 
universal mount, practicable for all 
ages and conditions, and suitable to 
both sexes alike. The special modifi- 
cation of the wheel with loop frame 
for ladies’ use followed as a matter of 
course, and is to-day a source of in- 
finite enjoyment, as well as a boon for 
health and strength, to womankind 
throughout the civilized world. Many 
ladies, however, with the advent of 
the ‘‘rational” costume, are riding 
the same type of wheel used by men. 

The up-to-date bicycle, as repre- 
sented by the admirable Columbia 
models for 1895, and especially when 
compared with the old-fashioned ma- 
chines, through which its evolution 


‘ 


has come, appears to be the acme of perfection in 
its line. Strong, light and flexible, swifter than 
the swiftest steed, in design and finish a work of 
art, it may well stand as a symbol of our time. 
There is a kind of humorous significance and 
poetic justice in the fact that the great manufact- 
uring concern which we have named, in course of 
the constant extension of its works at Hartford, 
completely absorbed the sewing machine company 
with which it had associated in its earlier experi- 
ments ; and the plant which formerly sent out sew- 
ing machines to the uttermost parts of the earth 
is to-day helping to supply an unrivaled quality of 
wheel. Not, of course, that we mean to say the 
bicycle is crowding out the sewing machine ; but 
rather that the same nineteenth-century progress 
which so lightened woman’s toil with the needle 
has advanced a step further in giving her now 
the means of recreation and rest from that toil. 
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If it be asked why, with all the inventiveness 
and enterprise for which our country is noted, 
the original idea of the bicycle, as well as the im- 
provements which have made its universal suc- 
cess, have come to us from abroad—if this be 
asked, we say, the answer is easy. It has been 
simply a matter of good roads. Good roads, 
which constitute the prime condition for suc- 
cessful cycling, are the rule in Europe, and, com- 
paratively speaking, the exception here. France 
and England, for example, are traversed in every 
part by systems of routes, under care of the state, 
such as are vouchsafed us here only experiment- 
ally, as in the case of the crack boulevards of our 
greater cities and in the 
splendid development of as- 
phalt pavements in Wash- 
ington, when the aid of the 
United States Government 
made such an improvement 
possible. 

The matter of good roads, 
then, being of such vital 
interest to all wheelmen and 
friends of the cycle, it is 
natural that they should 
organize, as they have, for 
the purpose of urging and 
siding reform in the im- 
provement of the public 
streets and roads. ‘This 
beneficent movement, the 
good results of which are 
already beginning to ap- 
pear, has one of its most 
enthusiastic and efficient 
advocates in Colonel Albert 
A. Pope, of Boston. 

One of the best-paved 
cities in the world is Paris. 
Its femininity is also the 
most chic, and sets the 
fashions for the sex everywhere. It is appro- 
priate, therefore (as the bicycle had its origin 
in the gay French capital), that there to-day 
lu Reine Bicyclette should rule supreme. From 
the numerous inspirations which our artistic 
contemporaries have drawn from this source, 
we select for reproduction here De Haenen’s 
charming picture of the Féte des Fleurs, or Flower 
Festival, in the Bois de Boulogne, in May. Here 
we have the Parisienne awheel in all her glory. 
Where she leads, of course the gentlemen follow. 
Celebrated artists, actors, deputies, financiers, 
noblemen, even royalty itself, have joined the 
cycling set. ‘he great Palais de l’Industrie, one 





LA REINE BICYCLETTE, 


of the main structures of the Paris Exposition of 
1889, was recently converted into a superb arena 
for the annual Salon du Cycle; apropos of the 
opening of which the European edition of th 
New York Herald says : ‘‘Ten years ago the bi- 
cyclists in the Bois de Boulogne and in the en- 
virons of Paris might be counted on one’s fingers. 
There are nowadays, during the delle saison, myr- 
iads of them, representing every round in the 
social ladder, from royalty down to the smallest 
grocer’s shopboy. Bicycling has killed boating 
and canoeing, and diverted the frisky antics of 
the Grenouilli¢re and Chatou from the Seine to 
the highroads leading from Paris to St. Germain, 
Marly, Rambouillet and 
Fontainebleau. Almost 
all the women and young 
girls take to bicycling with 
enthusiasm, and their 
graceful forms, realizing a 
veritable poetry of motion, 
glide along the roads like 
pleasant dreams. For 
those who have a tendency 
toward embonpoint, cycling 
with regularity and mod- 
eration reduces the figure 
to sylphlike proportions ; 
and last, but not least, a 
good bicycle ride of an 
hour or two is the best 
possible preparation for the 
honest enjoyment of a 
thoroughly good dinner, for 
this exercise, more perhaps 
than any other, invariably 
culminates in a truly glori- 
ous appetite. The bicy- 
clists of France are now 
numbered by several hun- 
dreds of thousands, and if 
we remember that each one 
of these takes an active personal interest in the 
improvements and modifications in bicycle con- 
struction, we cannot wonder at the success of 
this year’s Salon du Cycle.” 

The American equivalent of the Salon du Cy- 
cle is the National Cycle Show, so brilliantly in- 
augurated at the Madison Square Garden, New 
York city, last January, and which is to be an 
annual event henceforward. The popular en- 
thusiasm which marked this first great bicycle 
fair furnished one more demonstration, if more 
were needed, of the high place the wheel has 
taken, and taken for permanence, in modern life 
and progress. 
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OUR NEW 


LIEUTENANT. 


By CHARLES H. TURNER. 


WHEN he applied for a place on the staff of our 
paper—Masterton liked the humblest employé of 
the concern to say ‘‘ our paper ”—he did not im- 
press any of us favorably, but, as in duty bound, 
the managing editor sent him to the chief. Many 
a crisp jest was coined at the expense of the 
slouching figure as it passed from view behind 
the old man’s door. We were mostly smart young 
men, and neither age, poverty nor distress was 
sacred from the profanation of our levity. 

We expected to see the thin, bent figure emerge 
again from the inner sanctuary and slouch de- 
jectedly down the stairs. Our chief was a capital 
judge of newspaper stuff. For proof of this one 
had but to glance at the half-dozen bright young 
faces ranged along the row of desks in our local 
and general news department. We sometimes 
wondered if the old man displayed the same acu- 
men in the selection of his editorial and business 
forces that he did in the organization of his local 
staff; but to tell the truth we felt no great anx- 
iety over it. ‘Those were such subordinate 
branches, such almost unessential departments, 
in fact, that in our united opinion it did not 
make much difference who manned them. 

Fully an hour passed before the stranger came 
forth again, and to our amazement the propri- 
etor, Mr. Masterton, accompanied him. We could 
not remember when so much consideration had 
been shown a rejected applicant before—for, of 
course, he had been rejected, we thought. They 
passed along together to the managing editor’s 
table, and the old man presented the unkempt 
one to Morehead as Mr. Burton—Henry Burton 
was his name—and said that he would in future 
assist him. Masterton looked pale and troubled ; 
that is, more pale and troubled than usual. Ile 
never looked well. 

For fully five minutes not a scratch of pen nor 
rustle of paper was heard. Every member of the 
staff paused with word unfinished, too astonished 
to proceed. Had the old man appointed our 
smudge-faced devil to be managing editor it would 
not have caused greater consternation. Every 
eye took one quick, comprehensive inventory of 
the new lieutenant, and then the three retired to 
the chief’s room, where they remained together 
some ten minutes. 

Burton was assigned to help the city editor, 
and we soon discovered that his was no prentice 
hand. He wrote rapidly, and when he butchered 
copy it was with the remorseless vigor of the 


I. 


practiced brain chopper. Scripps, the police re- 
porter, had just turned in a column or so about 
the elopement of a rather obscure woman with 
one of her boarders, and was fondly imagining 
how it would look in the morning in the glory of 
scare heads—Seripps was still raw, you see—when 
Hope, the city editor, turned it over to the new 
man with the direction to cut it down to a stick- 
ful. A stickful, let me say, is about two inches 
of matter as it stands in the column. 

surton ran his eye rapidly down the pages, 
dropping in pause here and there, until he 
came to the er He then threw the manuscript 
aside, and in ten minutes he had written an en- 
tirely new story, while poor Scripps’s work lay 
crumpled and dishonored in the wastebasket. 
We all stared aghast, at loss to account for the 
authority so soon placed in the hands of an un- 
known man, and by so critical an employer as old 
Masterton. 

When the last proof was “0. K.’d” Burton 
took his hat and silently shuffled down the stairs. 
The rest of us gathered in a group to discuss the 
calamity that had befallen the office. Of course, 
this Burton might be a first-class newspaper man, 
but how could he know the requirements of our 
clientage ? Yes, Masterton had made a mistake. 
That was the consensus of opinion, from Seripps, 
whose pay was eight dollars a week, to Fanner, 
our stage critic, whose salary was thirty. 

Did anybody know this Burton ? No, not one 
of us ever heard of him. He looked like a 
broken-down member of some big metropolitan 
staff. Was a sot, probably—one of those rum- 
soaked geniuses who worked three days in three 
weeks and made everybody believe he had but to 
let whisky alone in order to thrill—one of those 
shrewd fellows who knew that 


his best chance of 


being thought great if sober was to stay drunk. 


But we were all too young té let misfortune 
bow us down for long. “The discussion soon 
changed from grave to gay, and we even fell to 
laughing over the personal oddities of the old 
man’s profégé, and the manner in which he had 
destroyed Scripps’s stuff. This almost led to an 
encounter between Seripps and Fanner. 

‘*T wonder why the old man hires such a 
wreck !” observed Scripps, for the half-dozenth 


time. 

** Probably because he gets him for about eight 
dollars a week,” drawled Fanner. 

He was not malicious, but so well loved to be 
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thought caustic that he sometimes displayed mis- 
erable taste in his jesting. Fanner never stopped 
to think that a small salary, like a club foot, is 
not a proper theme for sportive allusion. 

‘«¢ Maybe so,” quickly snapped the peppery little 
police reporter. ‘‘ And, on the other hand, he 
may not be worth eight and get thirty.” 

This was a shbot_at Fanner that we all appre- 
ciated. 

‘* Possibly—very possibly,” yawned the critic, 
twisting his thin legs together more comfortably. 
“‘T should fancy, however, from the way he treats 
boarding-house scandals, that he might be worth 
even the thirty to any respectable journal.” 

Scripps flushed. He could stand badinage 
pretty well, but Fanner’s probe struck an ex- 
posed nerve. Besides, Fanner was forever hatch- 
eling him. 

‘* Of course, live stuff about what is going on 
to-day isn’t what people are looking for,” he re- 
torted, hotly. ‘They want a lot of stage rot 
clipped from papers a dozen years old and scrap- 
booked for use as occasion comes. ‘The scrap- 
book is mightier than the brain, I tell you, where 
the same opinions are given about the same shows 
year after year.” 

Well, well! Scrippsy really was loaded, and 
his aim was true to the heart. Fanner was often 
suspected of depending on the scrapbook when 
an elaborate critique on an old-time star was ex- 
pected. ILe gave another half-twist to his inter- 
twined legs, and was on the point of a scathing 
countercharge, when the door opened and Burton 
entered again. 

The man walked to his table, acting for all the 
world as if he did not know there was a person in 
the room. We noticed that he had a paper in his 
hand, which he spread out on his table and gazed 
at long and intently. He regarded it for several 
minutes, and then went out again as silently as he 
came in. 

The paper proved to be a flaming quarter-sheet 
portraying Mlle. Marie Courdray, ‘‘ the eminent 
singer,” who would positively appear with the 
Clay Vaudeville Company at one of the lesser 
theatres during the coming week. 

‘¢ Marie Courdray—ever hear of her, Fanner ?” 
was asked. 

“ Courdray—Courdray ? Seems as if I had a 
faint recollection 4 

Fanner always had a “faint recollection” of 
celebrities whom he knew nothing of. This 
passed for knowledge. Still, he was pretty well 
informed; so if he had only a “ faint recollec- 
tion ” it was very good proof that Mlle. Courdray 
was not quite so famous as the poster would 
make her. 





II. 

A WEEK passed, and while we did not come to 
like Burton we came to respect him. He was ad- 
dicted to the use of some drug, but never in suf- 
ficient quantity to interfere seriously with his 
work. Masterton always spoke kindly to him, 
and the two were frequently closeted together for 
hours at a time. 

The night the Clay Vaudeville Company opened 
at the Fifth Street Theatre, Burton was away 
from his desk, and it was pretty weli understood 
that he attended the show. Fanner also dropped 
in, and when he came to the office he spoke of 
Mlle. Courdray in a way that assured her a roast 
of no small proportions. 

Burton permitted him to finish, and then 
quietly told him that he would attend to the 
performance himself. I do not think a clash 
could have been avoided between them if Scripps 
had not rushed in at that moment in a state of 
tremendous excitement. 

‘Great sensation !” he shouted, rushing to the 
city editor’s desk. ‘It’s the biggest thing yet-— 
the Courdray fatally wounded by a member of 
the Clay Company! He is under arrest.” 

«*The cause ?” asked Hope. 

**Supposed to have been jealousy, as 2 man 
was seen to come from her room between the acts 
of the play. She was shot by her husband—that 
is to say, the man who travels with her now in 
that capacity—after the performance. The bul- 
let passed through her right breast, and there is 
no likelihood that she will recover.” 

The city editor directed Scripps to give it all 
the space needed to make a good story. It fell 
to me to interview the murderer, and also to 
learn something about the woman’s career. 

No one had noticed Burton until now. He 
sat bent low over his desk, his head resting on 
the palm of bis left hand, and his face was as 
colorless as death itself. His eyes were shut, and 
his lips moved as if in prayer. Intuitively we 
knew that there was some sort of bond between 
him and the wounded actress, 

He rose from his chair, staggered a few steps, 
then pulled himself together and walked toward 
the door. Morehead followed him, and asked, 
with an apology, if he could not be of assistance. 
He shook his head and continued down the 
stairs. 

It was now about twelve o’clock. The first edi- 
tion went to press at one, and Morehead wanted 
to get as complete a story of the affair in it as 
possible, so while Scripps was preparing the main 
narrative I hastened to see the prisoner. 


The man resolutely refused to talk. Ie was a 


swart villain, with shifty eyes and sensual mouth. 
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Strange, what women see to admire in those bes- 
tial creatures! I disliked to return to the office 
without something to add to the tale, so I hur- 
ried from the jail to the hospital where the woman 
was quartered. Judge of my surprise to find 
Burton there, sitting by the little iron cot, with 
the woman’s hand clasped in his own. ‘The old 
man’s faded eyes were wet. 

‘This is my wife,” said he, calmly, as I was 
about to leave the room. “I tell you, since you 
undoubtedly are aware that there is relationship 
between us.” 

It was the wreck of a once handsome woman in 


quiet life and left me. 
Masterton was s¢ 


My engagement with Mr. 
ired for a purpose which it is 

explain. I called upon her to- 
u know.” 


not necessary to 

night. The rest 
Trite enough, to be sure. 
‘*There are 

delicately treate 


asons Why this matter must be 

he continued, after a brief 
pause. Ile then wrote a few lines on a piece of 
paper, and said, as he handed it to me: “If you 
will be so good as to give this to Mr. Morehead he 
will understand all that I cannot explain to you 
at this time.” 


” 





‘Shall I mention what you have said 





** JUDGE OF MY SURPRISE TO FIND BURTON 


a coarse way. She looked ghastly lying there, 
with traces of red and white paint still smeared 
over portions of her face. er eyes were closed, 
but they were evidently dark, as her hair was 
black as night, and the lashes that swept her 
cheeks were long, heavy and black. 

** Will she live ?” I asked. 

*‘T can only pray that she may not,” he an- 
swered, wearily. 

Burton seemed to divine what was passing in 
my mind, for he motioned me to a chair, and 
said : 

“Tt is not a new story. 
ried, were happy for a time. 


We loved, were mar- 
She wearied of our 


THERE, SITTING BY THE LITTLE IRON Cot.” = 


**Mr. Morehead will instruct you,” he inter- 
rupted, . 

There being nothing more to say or ask, I hur- 
ried to the oflice—too late, however, for the first 
edition. ‘That had gone to press, with a jong sen- 
sational account of the shooting, in the writing 
of which I was assured Scripps really seemed in- 
spired. 

When I handed Burton’s written message to 
Morehead he glanced at it carelessly at first, but 
in a trice his expression changed. 

‘The deuce!” he exclaimed, staring in a be- 
wildered way around the room. 

Collecting himself in an instant, he rushed to 
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the speaking tube which ran to the pressroom, 
and asked with feverish impatience if the paper 
had gone to press yet. 

** About two thousand off,” came from below. 

‘*Stop the press and send up the eighth page 
at once!” went back the command. Morehead 
then took up the composing-room speaking tube 
and shouted: ‘ Last page coming up—kill story 
about shooting of an actress and substitute what 
I send up.” 

The next edition of our paper went to press 
with a meagre little twelve-line story, a modest 
little head over it, in sharp contrast to the gory 
tule as related by Scripps. 

About three o’clock Burton came in, pale and 
worn, with intelligence that the woman was dead. 
Morehead and he held a whispered conversation 
of some minutes, and then the two walked out to- 
gether. 

Ifow we chattered and conjectured then! 

‘‘She was Burton’s wife, and it is possible that 
surton is related to the old man,” suggested 
Sharpless, our humorist. 

There was reason init. At all events, Master- 
ton had taken a strange fancy to Burton, or a 
strange interest in him. 

‘‘T recall now,” said Fanner, thoughtfully, 
‘*that a woman named Courdray gained consid- 
erable vogue as a singer some fifteen or more 
years ago. She failed to realize the high expecta- 
tions of her friends, and finally dropped entirely 


from view. I have not heard the name until 
within the week in a great many years.” 

*‘Wouldn’t the scrapbook tell something ?” 
asked Scripps, innocently. 

Fanner measured him with a long glance, and 
replied : 

‘* Thanks for the suggestion. 
to-night.” 

He did consult it, and found just one brief 
paragraph about Mile. Marie Courdray. It was 
dated some fifteen years back, and was an ex- 
cerpt from a musical journal. With that the 
identity of the woman seemed to be lost forever. 
The paragraph was as follows : 


I will consult it 


‘* Marie Courdray is the pseudonym under which the 
once promising singer Laura Masterton makes her début 
on the light opera boards. Miss Masterton is the only 
daughter of a newspaper publisher, and recently achieved 
a degree of notoriety by deserting her husband, also a 
journalist, for an obscure singer. The young woman is 
said to be beautiful and gifted as well as erratic, three 
qualities which would seem to assure success in opera 
comique.” 

Well, well! Promising singer—variety actress 
—concert-hall star of small magnitude! Master- 
ton’s daughter and Burton’s wife—all was ex- 
plained, even why our paper told two stories of 
the Courdray shooting. I sometimes fancy that 
the old man is more cheerful than he was before 
it all happened. And perhaps he has cause to 
be. He knows where his daughter is. 


s 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF COCKFIGHTING. 


By ERNEST 


A VERY spirited picture was to be seen in the 
window of a print shop on Broadway not long 
ago. It represented a cockfight a century or so 
The old noble- 
man, his gouty foot swathed in bandages, forgets 
his pains in joyons excitement as he watches the 
performance of two thoroughbred birds, accu- 
rately trimmed for the fray and facing one an- 
other on the rug before him ; 


ago in some rich man’s library. 


and he promptly 
accepts the wager offered by a young blade at his 
elbow, while other gentlemen sportsmen, in the 
gorgeous silken dress of our great grandsires’ 
time, stand around his chair intent upon the com- 
ing struggle. 

The training and matching of fighting birds is 
a very ancient pastime—probably one of the most 
ancient by which men have amused themselves, 
and one of the most natural, since they have sim- 


INGERSOLL, 


ply taken advantage of the pugnacity inherent 
in many birds to a remarkable degree. 

This pugnacity in birds, which séem the very 
type of gentleness, is one of the surprising things 
in nature. Almost any bird will defend itself 
when attacked, but a large number seem to fight 
for the love of fighting, or at any rate for pride 
of victory. ‘lo some fear seems entirely unknown, 
and this quality is in an inverse ratio to size. 
Humming birds pay no attention to your pres- 
ence when they are feeding, and when captured 
sit contentedly in your hand, confidently sipping 
any sweets you offer them. The tiny kinglet gets 
its name from the royal audacity with which it 
follows and even settles upon the back of the 
eagle itself, no-matter how high he may soar. 
I have seen an American kingbird do the same 
to one of our large hawks; and certain drongo 
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shrikes, common in India, are called king crows 
in reference to similar impudence. 

But birds differ greatly in respect to courage 
or cowardice. Every nest hunter knows how va- 
riable in behavior are even closely allied species 
when their home is threatened. Some of the 
thrushes, for example, will always be dauntless in 
defense, while others creep away and disappear ; 
the little sharp-shinned hawk will fly in your 
face again and again, but its big cousin, Cooper's 
hawk, deserts its eggs and flees ignominiously ; 
and so on. 

That birds should sometimes be selfish and 
quarrelsome need not surprise us, however unwel- 
ht, for they have no other sense 
of ownership than that which can be sustained 
either by force or cunning, and know not how to 
keep a meal except by resenting anything that 


come the thoug 


In this matter, 
nevertheless, some birds exhibit more unamiable 
qualities thar Watch a group of Eng- 
lish sparrows any day in the street, and observe 
how when one gets a nice morsel the rest will 


looks like a desire to share it. 


do others. 


rush after him,.abandoning food of their own to 
deprive him of his. 
it,” says Dr. Brelim, describing the snake buz- 
zard of South Africa, *‘that should one of his 
brethren prove fortunate in the chase a hard- 
fought battle 
the possessor 


‘‘So greedy and envious is 


is sure to ensue, in order to compel 
of the coveted morsel ignominiously 
to resign its prize; and during such encounters 
the combatants often use their claws with so 
much effect that, powerless to fly, both fall to- 
gether to the ground.” 

The disgraceful way in which our bald eagle 
despoils the fishhawk, forcing him to drop the 
fish he has dived after, which the eagle easily 
catches in midair, and so gets with little trouble, 
is an unpleasant instance of. bird tyranny; and 
the story may be duplicated among sea birds, 
where certain powerful ones, like the jaeger gulls, 
regularly waylay and plunder those weaker and 
more industrious than themselves. 

These acts of defense against enemies, and of 
graceless freebooting, are to be expected of birds 
as well as of other brute animals; but it cha- 
grins us a little to find that some of these beauti- 
ful creatures seem animated by nothing short of 
malice in their continual rows with one another, 
and cherish settled hatred—race wars, family 
feuds, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion like those of Lancester and York, or Huron 
and [roquois. 

The common bulbul, a small songster familiar 
in Southern India, is so much the warrior that it 
is kept captive more for prize fighting than for 
its song. When two are matched they are ap- 


proached to one another perched upon the fingers 
of their respective owners and held by cords. 
are near enough they fly at 
one another with the utmost vehemence. Their 
plumage is not liant, except that beneath the 
tail isa patch of bright-red feathers, which are 
expanded and displayed whenever the bird be- 
comes excited ; is the tactics of this affray 
for each to seize these red feathers of his antago- 


The moment they 


nist and tear them ont. As no great harm can 
follow such a loss the fact seems to be that their 
high color incites t frenzied duelists to an at- 


tack upon the opponent’s most conspicuous point, 
regardless of consequences. 

In China ear are taught to fight ; and it 
is probable that if anyone took the trouble to 
to be hoped no one will do— 

| birds might afford simi- 
lar exhibitions of ferocity. Our purple martins 
and bluebirds can never agree; and the wrens 
and blnebirds ver disputing ‘teeth and 
toe nail.” King | jays are never so happy 
as when thev ca 


train them—as 


several of our ow 


secute some steady-minded 
ntil he is nearly ready to go 
Brehm notes that the Euro- 

remain on amicable terms 


crow or purblind ow! 
and hang himself. D 
pean buzzards w 
with other birds of prey, except the screech owl, 
toward which they exhibit an implacable hatred. 
‘But the buzzards themselves have many tor- 
mentors, no doubt from the fact that such of 
their assailants as are light and active find con- 
siderable amusement in following and worrying 
their more ponderous and unwieldy neighbors.” 
But it is in the breeding season that the com- 
bativeness of birds, as of other animals, is most 
, and love and war go hand in 
ways often very comical to us. 
nothing worse than churlish- 
ness in guarding their privacy. More than a sin- 
gle pair of kingtishers js rarely to be seen on the 
same stream within the distance of a mile or so. 
How many trees 


strongly exhibit 
hand with them 
Sometimes this 


you know in your neighbor- 
hood containing two pairs of kingbirds ? or of 
wood thrushes ? Where is the 
thicket harboring several catbirds or chats? | 
remember whiat sement the author of ‘* Wake 
Robin” and I once had in watching a pair of 
bobolinks. ‘TI’ had chosen for their own a 
field of rye, and the nest was evidently close to 
the middle of it, for we knew the female had set- 
tled there, and could see that upon a certain 
spot centred all the cock bird’s jealous watchful- 
ness. He spent his time cruising and soaring over 
that part of the field, going into hysterics of song, 
choking with helter-skelter melody, utterly care- 
less which way he was heading or how he dodged 
aud dove in the bright June air—a veritable 


shrikes ? 
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harlequin of the meadows in dress and behavior. 
But the instant any bird crossed the fence of this 
five-acre lot he would bristle up, become comic- 
ally in earnest and dash at the stranger with the 
fury of a small knight of Mancha. ‘Toward the 
ladies of his own race the rage of this ungallant 
warrior was fiercest. Ile was evidently a woman 
hater. Let one even approach the boundary, and 
he would insult and injure her till she was glad 
to flee. Yet, when the nestling time is over, and 
autumn mists begin to cloud the horizon, all 
these bobolinks collect from each neighborhood, 
join the bands gathered in other neighborhoods, 
and slowly march south- 
ward in the most friend- 
ly and merry fashion. 
Some wading birds are 
notably pugnacious and 
capable of ‘* putting up 


pugilists would express 
it. One who has faced 
the javelinlike beak of 
a captured or wounded 
crane or large heron 
knows that such a bird 
has both the spirit and 
skill ofa practical fencer. 
The classical myths of 
the battles between 
cranes and pygmies show 
that this was appreciated 
long, long ago. 

There is an East In- 
dian rail, the kora, or 
crested water cock, the 
males of which fight 
furiously in the breeding 
season or when kept in 
captivity. Consequently 
the people of the Deccan 


: A KINETOSCOPIC COCKFIGHT.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
and adjacent parts of W. K. L, DICKSON, AT THE EDISON KINETO- 
; GRAPHIC THEATRE. 


Hindostan keep them in 
large numbers for this 
purpose, paying high prices for champions and 
wagering briskly on the results of their contests. 

Even certain members of the snipe group have 
hot tempers, and are quick to fight, like true 
cavaliers, over their ladyloves. ‘The ruff, one of 
the most widely distributed European shore birds, 
has’ an exceedingly irritable disposition, and 
shows reckless courage. ‘‘ Their attitude in fight- 
ing,” writes Mr. Wood, ‘‘is not unlike that of 
the cock, but as they have no spurs they cannot 
inflict severe wounds, and after a fierce contest 
neither party will be much the worse. Prolonged 
and obstinate combats are waged among the ruffs 





for the possession of the females, popularly called 
reeves, and as the birds make a great noise about 
their affairs, and in their eager combat trample 
down the grass on the little hills where they love 
to resort, the fowler knows well where to lay his 
nets.” 

The German ornithologist Neumann says that 
some of these dueling grounds of the ruffs have 
been resorted to every season for fifty years or 
more. ‘I'he pectoral sandpiper of Northern North 
America, which can dilate its throat and crop 
with air until it almost doubles its size, has sim- 
ilar contests with ambitious rivals as long as the 
impulse of propagation 
lasts, 

But the sturdiest fight- 
ers of all are found in 
that class of birds from 
which we derive our 
gamecocks, where pugil- 
ism secins ingrained into 
the nature of the whole 
family, and has long been 
utilized for their amuse- 
ment by the sport-loving 
Orientals. The drum- 
ming of our grouse is 
usually but a prelude to 
a battle ; and the tourna- 
ments of the great caper- 
cailzies of Northern Eu- 
rope are notorious among 
naturalists. ‘These noble 
birds gather at sunrise at 
certain accustomed open 
glades in the forest, call- 
ed “‘Jaking places,” and 
with loud cluckings as- 
semble the hens to view 
the bravery of their 
plumage and admire the 
elegance of their man- 
ners, as they pose and 
| irouette before them. 
They become so excited and self-centred on these 
occasions as to lose all cantion, and the sportsmen 
take full advantage of the fact. When young 
cocks attempt to ‘‘ show off” and win a giddy hen 
or two from the harem the old males drive them 
away without mercy; but as the youngsters in- 
crease in size and strength they often resist this 
expulsion, and grand battles follow, the combat- 
ants springing high in air, striking with the 
wings and claws, and endeavoring to seize each 
other with their beaks, when successful holding 
the beaten one down to the ground until he is well 
punished, though rarely, if ever, put to death. 
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Substantially the same habits belong to the black- 
cocks, which, however, never seem to forget them- 
selves so completely. 

Several of the East Indian partridges are cele- 
brated for this trait. Thus, of those called gray 
partridges (genus Ortygornis), two sorts are kept 
among the Mussulmans for fighting purposes, 
partridge combats being one of their chief amuse- 
ments. The males are heavily spurred, those 
most prized having two spurs on each leg, and 
they never flinch. One method is to place a tame 
bird near where a wild covey is known to be hid- 
den, and make him utter his call. This invaria- 
bly summons a champion from the jungle, upon 
whose appearance a fierce and obstinate battle en- 
sues, to the delight of the spectators. 

The two small bush quails called ‘‘ lowa” and 
‘‘geerza” are also kept for fighting in Southern 
India, while in the north the ‘‘chukor” is often 
trained for this purpose, and is known to ‘he Af- 
ghans as the ‘fire eater” on account of its im- 
petuosity, a quality greatly to the taste of that 
bloodthirsty race. 

All the pheasants are armed with spurs, the 
males of some species having as many as four or 
five on each leg; and all as a rule are quarrel- 
some, often killing one another or murdering the 
females when confined in zoological gardens. 
The well-known white-crested Kaleege pheasant 
is particularly pugnacious. ‘‘On one occasion,” 
says Jerdon, ‘I had shot a male which lay flut- 
tering on the ground in its death struggles, when 
another rushed out of the jungle and attacked it 
with the greatest fury, though I was standing re- 
loading the gun close by.” 

It is from the wild poultry or jungle fowls, still 
abundant throughout India, that our domesti- 
cated fowls are descended ; and the ‘‘ game ” breed 
is nearest of them all to this original wild form. 
As it has been least modified by civilization in 
body and plumage, so has its disposition suffered 
the least change. The pugnacity so highly char- 
acteristic of the whole gallinaceous tribe—espe- 
cially prominent in the jungle fowls, where the 
wild males often fight so desperately among them- 
selves that death follows a stroke of the terrible 
spurs—has been preserved and developed in this 
strain, whereas it has been to a great extent bred 
out of the other varieties of barnyard poultry. 

Records do not go back far enongh to tell us 
when the sport of cockfighting began in Asia, 
where it undoubtedly originated, it having been 
practiced in China and India from prehistoric 
times. It was indulged with great circumstance 
among the Greeks and Romans of classical times, 
the full formalities of which may be obtained 
by reading a learned article in the third volume 


of ‘‘ Archelogia.” Cicero was never weary of 
charging the aristocracy of his day with prefer- 
ring their fowls to statesmanship; and Juvenal 
points many a sarcasm at the same thing—not as 
something bad and barbarous in itself, but asa 
frivolity that stood in the way of important 
duties. 

The Romans carried the love of it westward, 
and taught its charms to the people they first 
conquered and then civilized in France ; and the 
Normans repeated the process when they overran 
Great Britain, and imported French diversions 
as well as Eastern science into England. But 
the English, brawny and fierce, breeding great 
dogs to fight with bears and pull down bulls, ar- 
raying themselves in iron for the mimic battles of 
the tournament and the fierce personal combats 
of the joust, regarded cockfighting as too trivial 
an amusement for grown men, and left it to the 
children, who were thus trained for the bloodier 
work expected of them when they grew older and 
more muscular. ‘‘ Every year,” says Fitz Stephen, 
writing about the vear 1175, ‘‘on the morning of 
Shrove-Tnesday, the schoolboys of the city of 
London bring gamecocks to their masters, and in 
the fore part of the day, till dinner time, they are 
permitted to amuse themselves with seeing them 
fight.” Probably the same custom prevailed in 
other cities and great towns. 

Edward III., noticing the pernicious conse- 
quences of this state of things, prohibited it in 
1336, and thus relegated the sport to an idle and 
unlawful amusement ; but it survived, and Henry 
VIII., two hundred years later, added a cockpit to 
the palace at Whitehall, while James I.—he to 
whose reign we owe the most familiar version of 
the Bible—was extremely fond of this entertain- 
ment, and i his time several cockpits were among 
the public amusements of London. 

Soon after that the sport declined as a respecta- 
ble pleasure for grown men, and was only in- 
dulged in bya privileged few at their own estates, 
or by the ruffianly element in town ; yet it was en- 
couraged among children for a long time further. 
The schoolroom was often turned into a cockpit, 
where the master became the director of matches 
between birds owned by the boys. In Scotland 
the custom survived until well into the last cent- 
ury, the schoolmasters claiming the runaway 
cocks as their own perquisites. This peculiarly 
British system of education throws much light 
upon history during the last two or three hun- 
dred years. 

Cockfighting was brought to America with the 
first conquerors and immigrants, and is yet the 
foremost sport, perhaps, in Central and South 
America, where in many places the priest and his 
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congregation adjourn from the mass to the cock- 
ing main as regularly as Sunday comes around. 
In the southern part of the United States game 
fowl are still reared for actual use to a considera- 
ble extent ; and it was not long ago that cockpits 
were openly patronized in New Orleans, at least, 


and perhaps are still upheld there by the rougher 
element. Anything of this sort in the Northern 
States, where the sport was never truly popular, 
must now be done very secretly, and is rarely at- 
Few of the many 
antly seen at poultry shows are 


tended by res pet 
gamecocks const 
ever pitted in battle, therefore, or intended to be, 


but 


‘table persons. 


are merely examples of the fancier’s art 
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PEOPLE who have lived in India and become 


familiar with the natives know that there are a 


thousand interesting little customs, of which the 
outside world never hears, because they are such 
ippenings that 


ght of describing them. 


India 
Nor can 


everyday | writers 
have not thou 
anyone pass many years in that wonderful land 
under the same conditions that I did without 
seeing some strange sights and hearing of others. 


upon 


IT was born in India, and lived there until my 
thirteenth year. Nearly all my time was spent 
in a country district up among the Himalayan 
hills. It was a place called Ranee Khét, near 
Naini-T'al, 


‘‘the queen’s field.” 


in the northwest. Ranee Khét means 
I had unusual chances for 
getting acquainted with the natives and observ- 
ing their curious habits, because very little es- 
capes the eye of a boy, especially a boy who has 
nearly all his time to himself, 
est country in the world for servants— 


India is the great- 
one Kuro- 


pean will often have a dozen of them—and our 
house was well supplied with native specimens. 


We had Hind and 


loo, Mohammedan 
servants; and as their ways seem very odd to 


Brahmin 
Americans or 
thing about t 
with jugglers and snake charmers 


us from the plains. 


Europeans I will tell you some- 


of 


iem, and add a few stories my 
experiences 
who used to 


Kast Indians, as most people know, are all sep- 


Visit 
arated into what are called * castes,” which means 
that one set of natives considers itself above an- 
other, and has manners and customs of its own. 
Not only in the hills, but all over India, the Brah- 
mins are the 
water is holy, and if by any chance a stranger 
should touch one of their water vessels it is emp- 


highest caste. They believe that 
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peaceful relics of a departed custom, like bull- 
dogs, bloodhounds and mastiffs. 

It is probable, however, that this ancient amuse- 
ment, notwithstanding its inherent cruelty and 
wonld not so soon have fallen under 
nsure, and been remanded to 


coarseness, 
the ban of a just 


the holes and corners of ruffianism, had it not 
been for the wicked modern practice of arming 
the birds with artificial, razor-sharp steel spurs, 


did not kill at a blow, inflicted 
torture. But at its best 
cockfighting was bad in fact and in effect, and we 
it from the category of sports along 
with bear baiting, gander pulling and bullfighting. 


which, when the 


dreadful wounds and 


ean spare 
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tied immediately, care being taken not to let 
the water it c ed fall on anything else be- 
longing to then Should the vessel be made of 


brass it is then t oughly scrubbed and scoured, 
but if it happens to be 


into pieces. Or 


earthenware it is broken 
iy I accidentally touched with 
essel that had been left to cool 


was obliged to pay the owner 


my foots a water 
outside a hut, at 
for it. 

The Brahmin 
makes quite a ce 
is an open-air o1 


its but one meal a day, and he 
emony of it, too. His kitchen 
, and his stove three bricks placed 
ree sides of a square—sometimes 
‘the purpose. ‘Then the ground, 
one or two yards all around 
the fireplace, is plastered carefully with wet clay, 
and next the cooki: The bill of fare is 
akes made of flour and water, 
like the American flapjack. ; 
ass ish, and perhaps a relish 
When the meal is ready a short 
lasmall handful of each thing 


so as to form 

stones are used f 
to a distance 
g¢ begins. 
simple enough 
and which look 
rice. served in a 
of curried herbs 
prayer is said, 


that is going e eaten is sprinkled all around 
as an offering to the gods, after which the diner 


The exact 
led is nicely calculated, so 


squats upon und and begins. 


quantity of fo ne 

that 

water is swallow 
After dinne 


cle to enjoy a smoke, 


there are no leavings, and not a drop of 
until the eating is over. 
Brahmins sit around in a cir- 
using a hookah, which they 
This hookah pipe is 
a cocoanut, scooped hollow, 
es bored in it, one at the top 
-h holds the bowl (or ‘‘ chillum,” 
as it is called), and one at the side for the mouth- 
But the lat used, as the 


pass from one to the other. 
usually made out of 


and having two hol 


for the stem w 


piece. ter is seldom 
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smoker generally puts his hands over the hole 
and draws the smoke into his mouth in that way. 
This is their time for chatting and spinning 
yarns. If anyone not of their own caste were to 
smoke their pipe they would quickly destroy it. 

In the hills there prevails a curious custom, 
which is, I think, peculiar to those districts. 
This is a remarkably ingenious method of con- 
structing a makeshift for a pipe. Two holes are 
bored in the ground, one of them being vertical 
and the other at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. The vertical hole is pierced by the other 
in the side. By this means a tobacco pipe is 
built in the ground, as it were, and a chillum of 
oak leaves is made, in conical shape, placed in the 
vertical hole and filled with tobacco. ‘That is the 
bowl, the second hole serving as the pipestem. 
Each man in turn goes down on his hands and 
knees and puffs away. Sometimes the plan is 
adopted of simply using the oak-leaf chillum and 
making a mouthpiece of one’s hands. This may 
seem simple enough, and yet to do it successfully 
is quite an art. Of course I do not say so from 
my own experience, having been too young to at- 
tempt to smoke in any fashion, but Europeans 
whom I have seen trying to imitate the natives 
by smoking through their hands in this way made 
but a poor success of it. They usually managed 
only to burn themselves and to let the smoke 
escape. 

In the evening the Hindoos gather in their 
huts and build a fire of green fir branches in the 
centre of the room. Now, should a European 
venture to put his head inside the door he would 
be almost blinded and suffocated, so thick and 
pungent is the clond of smoke rising from the 
green sappy firs. ‘l'o the Hindoos, however, it 
causes no annoyance whatever. They sit by the 
fire—which seems to be all smoke, and has not a 
glimmer of cheerful blaze—as cool and calm and 
comfortable as any men could be. The fire’is in- 
tended to keep off mosquitoes and other insects 

A quarrel between two natives is very amusing 
to witness. ‘They begin by abusing one another, 
jabbering away as quick as ever they can, each 
trying to drown the voice of the other, and to out- 
talk him if possible. Suddenly their voices cease, 
and they make a violent rush forward, while their 
frantic efforts to get one of their slippers off. to 
use it as a weapon, are very laughable. The slip- 
per, with the East Indians, is a favorite weapon 
in fights of this kind, a blow from it being looked 
on as a deadly insult. But the worst offense of 
all is given when one man spits at another. Asa 
rule a fight does not last very long ; after a few 
blows a truce is seemingly agreed upon, and the 
fighters go off in search of some club or stick with 
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which to renew the war. By the time they have 
each found one their friends arrive on the scene 
and prevent further trouble. 

A Hindoo toilet is quite an interesting opera- 
tion. The Hindoos always drink from a running 
stream, but for washing purposes they prefer 
water from a well. Their idea is that a running 
stream must be pure and unpolluted, and they 
usually sink a well close to the bank, so that if 
the brook or river shall at any time happen to 
dry up, the well can supply them instead. The na- 
tives have very long silky hair, and when they want 
to comb it they bend the head forward, causing 
the hair to lie in front. ‘Then they strike the 
long black tresses sharp blows with a straight 
piece of stick until the entire mass is hanging 
down before their faces. I always imagined that 
this performance must be painful, but even if it 
is the native does not seem to mind it. The 
toothbrush is a piece of oak wood about the size 
of a penholder, and this the native chews for 
some time before using. For tooth powder lhe 
uses a small chunk of charcoal, which he crunches 
into powder between his teeth. The latter are 
generally very handsome, being remarkably white 
and even, but sometimes they are ruined by the 
chewing of betel nut and chunaam (or lime). 
Chewing betel nut is about as common in India 
as the gum habit is with us, but it does a great 
deal more harm. 

The natives of India are well known for their 
superstition, but this is not very ‘wonderful when 
we consider the strange things that occur in In- 
dia. I remember the incident of a snake charmer 
coming to our house to perform. It happened 
that we had a servant, a water carrier, who 
boasted of being a snake charmer himself, and 
when he heard of the traveling performer’s ar- 
rival he became very wroth and vowed that he 
would spoil the game. He accordingly went down 
to the barn and selected some grains of a cer- 
tain kind called “‘ oordoo.” Armed with these, he 
sought out the charmer, who was playing a tune, 
on a lute made out of a gourd, to a pair ef large 
cobra snakes. Muttering some mystic words, 
our servant threw one of the grains at the lute. 
No sooner had the grain struck the instrument 
than the notes of the music cracked and sounded 
out of tune. He next walked around the charmer 
once, then took another grain and hit the gourd 
again, whereupon the music stopped altogether, 
and although the player continued to blow with 
all his might not a note could he produce. Then 
our man muttered some more words and threw 
another grain. 

The charmer now looked as though he was going 
mad, his eyes bulged from their sockets, and he 
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tried to seize his tormentor ; but as soon as he got 
within a yard or so of the latter he seemed to be 
stopped by some unseen force and unable to take 
another step. At last he foamed at the mouth, 
pulled off his turban and flung it on the ground— 
an act of great self-degradation among East In- 
dians. He made several unsuccessful attempts to 
speak, and rolled over and over on the ground, 
tearing at the earth with his nails. Then only did 
our servant relent, and stepping up to the charmer, 
threw a grain at him. Immediately the poor fel- 
low rose to his feet, when our man muttered a few 
words in Hindoostanee and passed his hand over the 
charmer’s head, who at ounce picked up his turban 
and basket of snakes and slunk away. However, 
if looks could kill, I would not have given much 
for our servant’s life at that moment. 

Everyone has heard of Indian jugglers, but 
only those who have been in India can truly ap- 
preciate their wonderful powers. I can tell one 
or two strange stories about them. They do all 
their tricks in the open air and on a clear space 
of ground. Upon one occasion I remember a 
juggler paid us a visit. At first he did a few 
simple tricks, such as bringing out of his mouth 
the end of a string and giving it to his compan- 
ion, who went on pulling it until there were 
yards of cord piled upon the ground. But the 
startling part of this trick was that anyone in 
the audience could name a color and the endless 
string at onee changed to that hue, keeping it 
until some one else called out for another color. 

The juggler asked for a half-dozen of eggs, 
which he put in a basket and covered up. Then 
he asked my uncle—who was then chief magis- 
trate of the Ranee Khét district—and some other 
gentleman to sign their names on a slip of paper. 
I may here mention that all the eggs had been 
previously marked. ‘Taking the signed slip of 
paper, the juggler tore it into small pieces, which 
he threw into the basket containing the eggs, 
und replacing the cover, removed it again within 
a few seconds. Handing the basket to my uncle, 
he told him to select an egg and break it. This 
was done, and inside was found the original slip 
of paper upon which my uncle and his friends 
had written their names. In other respects the 
egg was an ordinary one, containing a yolk and 
white. 

Here is another story I heard upon the most 
reliable authority : A juggler took a ball of twine ; 
he held the end of the string in his hand and 
threw the ball into the air. Up, up, it went, un- 
til it disappeared altogether. After waiting some 
time for the ball to descend he told his boy to 
climb up the string and bring it down. Now, 
the twine was of light calibre, such as is ordina- 
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rily used to tie parcels with ; and when the boy, 
obedient to orders, went up, hand over hand, 
until he, too, was lost to sight, the audience mar- 
veled. The boy failing to return, the juggler 
called on him to descend, and a faint response 
was heard from far overhead. The juggler be- 
came very angry, and at length, holding a dagger 
between his teeth, he grasped the string and 
went aloft himself. He had hardly disappeared 
when a scream was heard from the sky, and sev- 
eral drops of blood fell like rain upon the ground. 
Next came the boy’s body, covered with wounds, 
followed by the dagger, and finally by the juggler 
himself. Wearing a look of satisfaction, he took 
the body and placed it in a basket, which he cov- 
ered with a white cloth. This done, he went on 
with some other trick, but before he had fin- 
ished it the boy, alive and well, enddenly ap- 
peared, some distance away. ‘The juggler said 
nothing, but quietly raised the white cloth from 
the basket, and lo, it was empty! 

This incident is vouched for by several trust- 
worthy spectators, who themselves believe that 
the only possible explanation of it is that the jug- 
gler possessed some extraordinary natural power 
of personal magnetism, like what is now called 
** hypnotism,” and that he was able to exert such 
an influence over the minds of his audience that 
they became the victims of an illusion and imag- 
ined they saw something which was really not 
there. It isa story which leads one to think, at 
any rate. 

From my uncle, the magistrate at Ranee Khét, 
I heard the following story: He was aboard a 
coast steamer which had among other passengers 
a Bengalese juggler. This man was performing 
some tricks upon deck one day, and astonished 
the audience by suddenly leaping into the air and 
remaining there stationary for several moments 
until the yards of the ship had passed under him. 
He had absolutely nothing to hold on by, but 
seemed as though fixed in midair by some mys- 
terious force. 

Indian jugglers perform many good tricks with 
live goats. ‘These goats are extremely clever and 
can be taught a variety of amusing antics, but it 
is really wonderful what patience the jugglers 
must possess in training them to such perfection. 
It is very funny to watch a large goat walking on 
his hind legs or balancing himself on one leg, but 
the following is about the best trick I have ever 
seen them do: The man takes a short pole, about 
eight inches long and six inches round at the top, 
and plants it upright in the ground. Then the 
goat mounts upon it, and as there is so little room 
for his four feet, part of each can be seen project- 
ing over the edge. The man next produces an- 
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other pole just like the first, and the goat bal- 
ances himself upon his hind legs, to allow room 


for the second pole to rest on the other. As soon 
as it is there, and held firmly in place by the jug- 
gler, the nimble goat mounts to the top. Then 
the same thing is repeated, until the addition of 
several sections of pole have landed the goat away 
up in the air, where he perches with as much ap- 
parent ease and comfort as if he were browsing, 
with his four feet under him, upon the grass be- 
low. ‘lo see him descend is quite as amusing as 
to see him go up. The different sections of the 
pole are shoved aside in turn, to allow him a foot- 
hold, and he climbs down from one point to an- 
other until he reaches the last, and leaps to the 
ground. I have seen the trick performed more 
times than I can count, but never once did I 
know of a case where the goat missed his foot- 
hold or made even the slightest slip. 

This is another goat trick : The juggler brings 
two pieces of wood sharpened into spikes on the 
bottom, and four or five inches square on the top. 
These he drives into the ground some five feet 
apart, and the goat jumps upon one and leaps to 
the other, balancing himself with the utmost 
nicety. When his share in the show is over the 
clever animal steps forward and bows very po- 
litely to the audience before retiring. None of 
these tricks seemed quite. so wonderful to me as 
they would have looked to others, because I have 
so often seen the goats in their wild state leap- 
ing great distances from narrow ledge to ledge of 
rock on the side of a precipice, where it seemed 
impossible to obtain a foothold, and where a sin- 
gle false step would have meant a fatal fall of 
hundreds of feet below. 

Another favorite animal with the jugglers is 
the monkey, but the tricks they do are not re- 
markable enough to justify my describing them. 
Further on, however, I shall give some account 
of queer experiences 1 have had with these ani- 
mals in India. 


The average performance of an Indian juggler 
begins with the colored-string trick to which I 
have already referred. He next proceeds to take 


from his mouth all sorts of curious things 


such 
us brass cannons on wheels, knives, scissors and 
wooden balls. Ido not pretend to explain how 
the fact remains that 
plainly see his throat swell when some good-sized 
article is about to be produced. All these jug- 
glers do the mango trick, which consists of plaut- 
ing a mango seed in a pot of earth right in front 
of the andience and covering the pot with a 
cloth. Then the man steps aside to show some 
small trick, after which he returns to the flower- 
pot, removes the cloth, and behold, the seed has 


he does it, but one can 
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already sprouted! The pot is covered up again, 
and some other small trick is given. It is a sec- 
ond time |, and the sprout is seen to 
have grown into a small tree bearing flowers. 
Once more the cloth is replaced, and when it is 
next removed the tree is laden with ripe fruit. 

Taking a round, empty basket, the juggler 
places it upside down some feet away from him, 
covering it over with a cloth. Ina moment he 
takes off the cloth, lifts the basket, and imme- 
diately a pair of pigeons fly out. Then it is re- 
placed, covered as before, and the pigeons, hav- 
ing been captured, are put in another basket. 
Returning to the original basket, the juggler lifts 
the cloth, and the pigeons are discovered, back 
in their old quarters, while the second basket, in 
which they were last placed, is found to be empty. 
This trick is varied in many ways, for he some- 
times shows the audience both baskets empty, and 
when he takes the cloth off there are birds in 
each. 

I have seen a very good trick performed with a 
hookah, or Indian pipe. Many readers may have 
seen a hookah, but for the benefit of any who 
have not I may say that it consists of a vessel, 
containing water, from which two stems pro- 
trude, one to hold the tobacco bowl and the other 
the mouthpiece. The juggler sat on the ground, 
about eight yards away from the hookah, and 
commanded the latter to spurt water. Instan- 
taneously water poured from the stem, and when 
the order was given to cease spurting the hookah 
obeyed. At the word of command the water 
would cease pouring from one stem and com- 
mence from the other. 


uncove 


These men excel in the art of keeping a large 
number of glass balls dancing in the air at one 
time. I have seen a juggler keep up eight balls 
together—four with each hand—and the same 
man kept up five knives at one time, which is 
considered very Walking on stilts 


smart work. 
is an amusement which, among Western peoples, 
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trun forward, and spring- 

g agility of a cheetah, lands both 
feet in the foot rests at the top and jumps all 
over the place on his single stilt! It is always 
well not to permit him to perform this trick 
where there are flower beds, for in his leaps he 
digs great holes wherever he lands. 

A piece of bamboo is split, so as to leave a hol- 
low groove on the inside, and then bent into the 
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shape of an ordinary bow. In the groove the 
juggler places three balls, and then holds the 
bow at arm’s length. Soon the balls mysteri- 
ously begin to ascend until all are together at the 
top of the bow, when two will descend, and the 
other remain stationary ; or perhaps one will as- 
cend to the top, a second rise as far as the cen- 
tre, and the third stay at the bottom. In fact, 
the three balls will play any kind of antic, ac- 
cording as the juggler wills it. This trick is 
really much more curious than any description 
can make it appear. 

I promised to return to the subject of the In- 
dian monkey. Ile i3 a sacred animal in the East 
Indies ; hence his presence there is encouraged, 
and he is allowed to do a great deal of mischief 
unchecked. In famous Lucknow I remember 
well a certain grove devoted exclusively to the 
accommodation of monkeys. It was, and still is, 
quite fashionable for ladies to drive through this 
grove in the cool of the evening, bringing with 
them a liberal supply of grain and other dain- 
ties with which to feed the animals, much on the 
same principle that people here visit the monkey 
house in the Central Park ‘‘ Zoo” to distribute 
peanuts. On one side the grove is a long line of 
native huts, or houses, where the monkeys roam 
at will. A good story is told in Lucknow of a 
quarrel between two natives who lived in these 
huts. One of them took his revenge in a very 
simple but effective manner. Ile got a few hand- 
fuls of grain, which he threw on to the roof of 
his enemy’s house, and very soon it was literally 
swarming with monkeys. ‘The roof was straw 
thatch, and the mischievous animals, in their en- 
deavors to gather the grain, almost unroofed the 
house. 

Very often the Indian monkey is dangerous 
and must be handled carefully. We had one of 
this kind once, and kept him chained up in a 
shed near the stables. Ilis chain being very long, 
it was therefore advisable to keep at a safe dis- 
tance, for the rascal was fond of biting. One 
morning when I paid him a visit he made des- 
perate efforts to seize me, so I thought I would 
have a little fan with him in revenge. I brought 
him a fruit common to those parts, but of which 
I forget the name. It ia about as large as a cab- 
bage, and has a very hard outside shell. The 
monkey was very much pleased with the gift, but 
he seemed badly puzzled how to crack it. Ie 
banged it on the ground and threw it against the 
wall, without producing the slightest effect. At 
last he jumped upon the window sill, about four 
feet from the ground, and let the fruit drop. As 
that also failed to break it he again mounted to 
the sill with it, threw it up in the air and leaned 
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forward from the window to watch it come down. 
In its descent, however, the fruit struck him a 
sharp blow on the head, knocking him clean off 
his perch. Evidently he thought I had done this, 
as he went for me at once and gave me all I could 
do to get out of | Nor did he ever after- 
ward forgive me. In pursuit of his revenge he 
one day tried to bite my pony, and only got for 
his pains a violent kick in the jaw that completely 
knocked him ont. 

Between Ranee Khét and Naini-Tal is a place 
called the ‘‘ Monkey’s Pass,” where an iron sus- 
pension bridge spans a river between two mount- 
ains. This place is the haunt of a tribe of brown 
monkeys, and many a passer-by has been seriously 
injured by their assaults. If a stranger happened 
to go along that road and to see a small army of 
monkeys grinning at him from every side his 
natural impulse would be to throw something at 
them in order to frighten them off. Woe unto 
him, however, should he yield to that impulse, 
for he is literally surrounded by monkeys, who 
would quickly overwhelm him with a fusillade of 
stones. 

[ was once standing upon this bridge and 
saw & marriage procession coming up the road. 
Now, & marriage feast in India is a very impor- 
tant affair, accompanied by an unearthly din from 
long brass horns and tom-toms—as the Indian 
drum is called. Seeing the usual crowd of mon- 
keys appearing on the hillside, attracted by the 
noise, I looked out for fun. I had not long to 
wait, for within a few moments a regular horde 
of monkeys gathered, and I saw one of the brown 
scamps throw both arms above his head and seize 
a low branch of a tree. He next placed both feet 
against a large rock and shoved it down the steep 
hillside. Crashing downward came the rock, un- 
til it finally rolled out upon the roadway, narrowly 
missing one of the magriage party. That seemed 
to be the first gun, the other monkeys following 
it up with a perfect hail of rocks and stones of all 
sizes. Ihave never seen a party of merrymakers 
scatter so quickly as those Indians did; they 
made such mad haste to escape that one poor fel- 
low hed his leg broken in the rush. 

There are many kinds of monkeys in India, 
and, as I have said, some of them are often avery 
great nuisance. It is useless to kill them, as their 
bodies are valueless, and their destruction causes 
the natives to bear ill feeling. Often they take 
a notion to wander from place to place, and 
should they get into a garden work sad havoc. 
They root up everything in sight, and the only 
way to get rid of them is to send a number of 
men armed with sticks to drive them off. There 
is a tribe of apes in the hill country ev like old 
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men in the face that when you catch a glimpse of 
them through the branches of the oak trees, 
where they are picking acorns, you can scarcely 
believe, at first, that they are other than human. 
The face is black, set in a fringe of white hair ; 


TAXIDERMY 

‘To STUFF an animal is a trade which anyone 
with an average amount of mechanical skill can 
master; to mount an animal is an art requiring 
inborn talent. Of the trade of taxidermy I have 
no desire to write. Doubtless it serves its own 
ends to the satisfaction of all concerned. ‘The 
dressing of rugs or stuffing of polar bears or ti- 
gers for furriers’ show windows is a business 
which brings employment to many worthy work- 
men, but it is not one which would repay our 
attention. On the other hand, I hope to slow 
that the art of taxidermy is well worthy our seri- 
ous consideration. 

It is only within comparatively recent years 
that taxidermy could rightly claim rank as an 
urt. Its development is in part due to the cu- 
mulative agency of transmitted experience, but 
more especially to the establishment of depart- 
ments of taxidermy in our large museums. 
Here, secure of a salary which is in no way af- 
fected by the amount of work performed, the 
artist taxidermist can give full scope to his orig- 
inality. It was Thoreau who said, ‘‘Into «a per- 
fect work time does not enter,” and to insert 
the word ** taxidermic ” before ** work ” would not 
lessen the truth of the remark. Patience and an 
unlimited amount of time are absolutely necessary 
adjuncts of the higher class of taxidermy. For 
this reason, even when othe things are equal, the 
commercial taxidermist cannot compete with the 
museum worker, If the former should devote 
one-half the time to his subjects that the latter 
conscientiously gives to his he would soon be- 
come bankrupt. Ilis customers, the public, are 
not educated to a proper appreciation of truly 
artistic taxidermy, and they are therefore given 
no more than their money’s worth. In other 
words, they pay a low price for an inferior class 
of work. 

From the nature of the case examples of the 
skill of the fortunate artists whose ambition to 
attain perfection is not trammeled by pecuniary 
restrictions are, as a rule, found only in mnu- 
seuins, where they are generally so hidden among 
hundreds of specimens whica were stuffed years 
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and I well remember tlie first time I saw one of 
these fellows he was looking at me from over tle 
top of an oak tree, so that I could only just see 
his face and head. I ran to call my sister to 
come and look at the strange old man in the tree. 
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ago that their presence does not command the 
attention it deserves. It thus happens that the 
results of this newer taxidermy are classed with 
all that has heretofore been produced, and the one 
word ‘ taxidermist ” is applied to the whole group 
of animal stuffers and mounters, from the village 
barber who ‘sets up” a pet cat or canary to the 
expert mounter of a bison. This lack of recogni- 
tion tends to discourage ambition and is ob- 
viously unjust. 

Taxidermy practiced in its higher forms is an 
art, and the taxidermist is deserving of the rank 
of artist. Art is an indefinite term, but it seems 
most natural to compare the work of the artist 
taxidermist with that of the sculptor. 

Whether the comparison is a just one is, of 
course, open to question. An artist friend ob- 
jects to taxidermy being classed as a fine art 
chiefly for the reason that its products are too 
realistic and leave nothing to the imagination. 
It is needless to say he is an impressionist. 

Because an animal wears its own skin, instead 
of being represented in bronze or marble, is no 
reason why it should not appeal to our imagina- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to our admira- 
tion of the mounted animal that we should thor- 
oughly appreciate the difficulties which must be 
overcome in its reproduction. Seen through this 
medium, the work of the artist -taxidermist as- 
sumes a new dignity, and at its best should ap- 
peal to the imagination as strongly as a group by 
Barye. 

I have in mind a perfectly mounted and posed 
leopard, the work of Mr. J. Rowley, Jr. It is 
crouched on # limb, ready for the spring on its 
expected prey. Its attitude is expressive of in- 
tense but controlled ferocity ; the body is pressed 
close to the limb, the claws grip the bark; the 
creature might be likened to a set spring, and 
from its lowered ears to the curling tip of its tail 
it appears thoroughly alive. 

I never look at this animal without forming an 
accompanying mental picture of a’forést ; of a doe 
grazing her way unsuspiciously toward this con- 
cealed danger. As she passes the fatal spot I see 
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the spring so vividly suggested by the leopard’s 
position. 
Certainly t 


his is imagination. 

Again, I recall a certain bison cow, the work 
of the same artist, in a group in the American 
Museum of Natural History, which is as perfectly 
mounted as the leopard I have just mentioned. 
She is lying down on a bit of prairie. ler ap- 
pearance is so natural that she seems surrounded 
by an atmosphere of peaceful contentment, and 
unconsciously one pictures a broad stretch of roll- 
ing plain dotted with reclining members of the 
herds which, sadly enough, will be preserved to 
our descendants only as mounted specimens. 

But it is not so much my object to discuss the 
place of taxidermy among the arts as to describe 
its requirements as an art. The taxidermist may 
then be judged on his merits, and I am sure he 
would not ask for fairer treatment. 

The equipment of the ideal taxidermist is of 
two kinds, natural and acquired. The former 
consists of inborn talent of a kind directly com- 
parable with that which makes the successful 
If the would-be taxidermist is 
without this gift he had better abandon at once a 
profession in which he can never rise above medi- 
ocrity. He may have unusual mechanical ability, 
and thus become a master of the technical part 
of his study ; he may have an honest, ardent love 
for his work, and be enthused by his ambition, 
but he will always lack the power the absence cr 
presence of which means failure or success. 

I have known many taxidermists who seemed 


artist or sculptor. 


admirably fitted to succeed, and whose work, up 
to the final touch, compared with that of the 
best. But just there they failed. ‘They lacked 
the talent which alone enables a taxidermist to 
give life to his subject. The products of their 
laboratories were simply mounted effigies. 

The taxidermist, like the portrait painter, can- 
One whose taste far exceeds 
his ability has told me that after mounting two 
thousand birds only six of the number were in 
his opinion above criticism. 

There are ten thousand birds on exhibition in 
the Bird Hall of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, but certainly not more than two 
hundred of them are perfectly mounted. 

It is evident, then, that talent is absolutely es- 
sential to taxidermic success; and I may add that 
even talent will accomplish ‘but little if it be not 
seconded by a keen love of nature and sympathy 
with animal life. 

Now as to the acquired equipment. In other 
words, given the talent, what training is necessary 
to properly develop it ? 

The groundwork of the study of taxidermy 
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should consist of a course in general mechanics. 
s frequently confronted by me- 
chanical problems which he must solve for him- 

tion of manikins, pedestals, 
within his province. With this 
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self. ‘The const 


cases, etc., comes 


knowledge as a beginning he gradualty acquires 
experience in measuring animals in the flesh and 
in removing their skins. The latter task will in 
time fall to the lot of his assistants, but no thor- 
ough taxidermist will consign to another hand 
the task of taking a series of measurements which 


are of so much importance in correctly modeling 
the manikin. 

At this point our student must take up anat- 
omy. Not only must he be familiar with the 
mechanism of skeleton, but he must also be 
on speaking terms with the muscles, veins and 
even tracts or ridges of hair or feathers which 
govern form. 

Osteology is ar 
an art, but the t 
& practical oste 


uxiliary to science rather than 
xidermist, nevertheless, must be 
ogist, familiar with the details 
the mounting of skeletons. 

The extremes of the demands made upon his 
skill are well illustrated by our ents of the skele- 
tons of Jumbo and the Great Auk. ‘The former 
was largely « mechanical problem. Before Jumbo’s 
skeleton was presented to the American Museum 
of Natural History, where it is now on exhibi- 
tion, it was taken about the country as a part of 
Barnum, Bailey & Hutchinson’s Show. It had, 
therefore, to be constructed in such a way that 
its parts were easily detachable for transporta- 
tion, a circumstance which rendered more than 
ordinarily complicated the task of properly join- 
ing the bones of so large an animal, 

The mounting of the great auk skeleton, on 
the other hand, was a question of delicacy of 
manipulation, ar 
tive anatomy. 


which enter int 


d also of knowledge of compara- 
This species, which, as is well 
known, became extinet about fifty years ago, was 
formerly abundant on Funk Island, off the coast 
of Newfoundland, where great numbers of them 
were killed for their feathers. In 1887 Mr. F. A. 
Lucas, the osteologist of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, visited this island and secured 
quantities of earth containing many bones of the 
great auks which once lived there. 

From this material, representing the remains of 
many birds, he was enabled to form, on return- 
ing, no less tl nine perfect skeletons, one of 
which is here figured. The patience required to 
properly assort these bones, and the skill neces- 
sary to mount them, may be readily imagined. 

Our taxidermist must also learn to take casts 
from the newly skinned animals, to be used later 
as studies from which to mount them. Facial 
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expression and characteristic outlines not sus- 
ceptible of measurement may be preserved in 
this way. 

The color of the eyes and all the parts which 
are likely to fade must be carefully noted and 
reproduced for future reference. 

It is generally supposed that an animal is 
mounted as soon as it is skinned. In the case of 
the larger mammals, however, this is rarely done, 
The construction of the manikin frequently re- 
quires a week or more; again, it frequently hap- 
pens that several specimens are received at the 
same time, and some way of preserving their skins 
until they can be mounted is a necessity. 

For this purpose they are placed in a “‘ pickle,” 
the formula for which varies among different 
taxidermists. Its preparation is a matter of much 
importance. Some ‘‘ pickles,” or ‘‘ baths,” as 
they are also called, cause the hair to change 
color; and skins thus treated are, from a scientific 
standpoint, worse than valueless. Others do not 
preserve the epidermis, which, with the hair on 
it, peels off or “slips.” 

When the manikin is completed the skin is 
removed from the bath, and after being dressed 
is fitted on the model which has been prepared for 
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it. Ifall the technical details have been com- 
plied with, if the model has been correctly pro- 
portioned and the skin properly cured, the me- 
chanical part of the work is a question of linen 
thread and surgeon’s needles. But now the art- 
ist asserts himself, and his failure or success dec- 
cides whether the subject will be a mounte.l 
effigy or an animal whose lifelike pose and ex- 
pression appeals alike to our admiration and im- 
agination. 

Thus far our sketch of a taxidermist’s train- 
ing has been confined to laboratory and studio 
work, but a taxidermist cannot mount an animal, 
any more than an artist can paint a landscape, un- 
less he has made studies from nature. Field ex- 
perience is indispensable to the success of the art- 
ist taxidermist. Until be has seen the living ani- 
mal his attempts at mounting it can never rise 
above copying some plate or figure, and no op- 
portunity is given him for the display of original- 
ity. It is of importance, then, that a taxider- 
mist who may be called} upon to mount an ani- 
mal from any part of the world should have access 
to a well-stocked zoological garden. There he 
may study, sketch and photograph many of the 
leading types of animals. 

The technical education of most 
taxidermists ends here, but if they 
would completely master their 
profession they should add a 
knowledge of working in wax. 

Taxidermic work generally suf- 
fers from the lack of proper ac- 
cessories. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more unnatural posi- 
tion for an animal than a walnut 
stand behind a plate-glass door, 
but there, nevertheless, the taxi- 
dermist is obliged to exhibit the 
results of his labors. Ilis art does 
not as yet stand for itself, but 
only as an auxiliary to science, 
and his subject stands for a 
species and not as a work of art. 

With the skill of the waxwork- 
er at his command, he can frame 
an animal with its natural sur- 
roundings. Leaf, blossom and 
fruit can be exactly reproduced, 
and his subject can then be shown 
to the fullest advantage. 

This, it will be observed, in- 
volves not alone a close study of 
the animal, but also of its envi- 
ronment. 

This is an outline merely of a 
taxidermist’s equipment; to go 
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into detail would require a volume. But the 
nature of these studies may be made clearer if 
they are described in application to the several 
animals which I have chanced to see mounted. 
First, let me speak of the famous chimpanzees, 
Mr. Crowley and his companion Miss Kitty. The 
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seum the first duties of the taxidermists were 
to take a series of careful measurements of the 
length and girth of the body and linibs, and then 
to make water-color copies of the color of the 
eyes and also of the soft parts of the body—soles 
of the feet, palms of the hands, face, ears, and 
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former was mounted by the late Mr. Jenness 
Richardson, who at the time cf his death was 
Chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural History ; the lat- 
ter, by Mr. John Rowley, Jr., the present occu- 
pant of the same position. 

When these animals were brought to the mu- 


even of the body itself as it showed through the 
hairs. This accomplished, a death mask of the 
bust was taken. This, as may readily be imag- 
ined, is an operation requiring the utmost skill in 
order to satisfactory results. Failure 
means absolute failure. The skin was then re- 
moved and placed in the bath, while casts were 
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“CROWLEY,” THE CHIMPANZEE, MOUNTED. 


made of the bared limbs. If the skeleton is to 
be preserved the flesh is removed and the bones 
are given to: the osteologist for maceration, ete. ; 
in any event, the limb bones and skull are pre- 
served for use in the construction of the mani- 
kin. The position the animal is to assume must 
now be decided upon. 

The taxidermist is here governed by every rule 
of artistic composition, and if his subject is one 
of a group the widest range is given to the dis- 
play of his ability. Photographs, sketches, casts, 
and if possible living animals of the same species, 
are studied, and the advice of his confréres sought, 
before the all-important decision is reached. In 
the case of Mr. Crowley excellent photographs 
were of much assistance. 


The first steps in making the manikin 
consist in fitting iron bars to the leg 
and arm bones. But the bones of so 
rare an animal as Mr. Crowley were too 
valuable to be lost by hiding them in 
his skin, and a special set of wooden 
bones, including a skull, were carved 
from the original bones as models. 
After the iron rods were adjusted the 
partial skeleton was placed in position 
upon the limb it was to occupy (Tig. 1, 
page 504), and the operation of form- 
ing the body was begun. 

Very large animals, bison, for exam- 
ple, are supplied with ribs of curved 
staves, upon which the body is modeled 
in excelsior. The manikin is largely 
composed of this material, which is 
bound to the body frame little by little, 
but the finer anatomical details are 
made of tow (Fig. 2). Finally the ex- 
celsior and tow manikin received a coat 
of potter’s clay, which gives firmness to 
the lines the taxidermist has sought to 
bring into relief. This clay-covered 
manikin (Fig. 3) thus became a model 
of the skinned monkey. 

In the meantime the skin had been 
taken from the preserving bath, and 
was being prepared by the assistants. 
This is an operation requiring much 
time and patience. The whole skin 
must be carefully pared and scraped 
until it becomes as thin as it can be 
made without destroying the roots of 
the hair. This renders it exceedingly 
pliable and less liable to shrink after it 
has been placed on the manikin. 

Fitting the skin to the manikin is 
much like fitting a dress, with the 
rather noteworthy difference that mis- 
takes must be remedied in the model instead 
of in its covering. Seams run down the arms 
and legs and each finger. These are all to be 
strongly sewed and the seams to be concealed by 
a skillful application of papier-maché. But the 
great art in properly mounting a monkey focuses 
in the face. The absence of hair and the pecul- 
iarly human expression of the countenance ren- 
der this one of tue most difficult tasks in taxi- 
dermy.. Without a death mask as a model from 
which to work an accurate reproduction would 
be impossible. The lips and nose are modeled in 
clay ; the ears are fitted over sheet-lead models 
made from casts of the original cartilage. In 
the case of both Mr. Crowley and Miss Kitty, tle 
eyes, upon which so much is dependent, were 
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FRAMEWORK FOR MOUNTING BUFFALO 


made especially from the water-color sketches 
taken just after death. 

The eyes are set in clay, and the eyelids are 
modeled over this useful 
material. ‘This operation 
demands greater skill and 
delicacy of manipulation 
than any other one thing 
in taxidermy. I have 
known a taxidermist give 
several days te produce 
by a proper setting of the 
eyes the exact expression 
he desired his subject to 
assume. 

The monkeys were now 
mounted, and were set 
aside until they were thoroughly dried. 
due to shrinking were then remedied, 
animals were colored. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to reproduce 
the flesh tints from studies taken from the re- 
cently dead animal, so far as the naked face, 
pilms and soles are concerned ; but to color the 
skin of the hair-covered body is another and far 
more difficult matter. Immersion in the preserv- 
ing fluid has bleached the skin to nearly white, 
which shows plainly and. most unnaturally 
through the scanty, long, black hairs. This white 
skin must be painted flesh color, and this is ac- 
complished only by painting both hair and body, 
and then carefully washing the hair—a most 
tedious undertaking. 

It remains now only to “set hair” in the 
places which require it. Many of the taxider- 
mist’s subjects are zoological-garden specimens 
which have died in captivity. Restless anivnals 
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when confined in cages soon wear the hair off the 
more prominent parts of their bodies, and the re- 
sulting deficiency must be supplied by the taxi- 
dermist. Nothing in taxidermy is more tiresome 
this task of hair. After minute 
holes have been made in the bare places hairs are 
taken from an imperfect skin of the same species, 
if possible; their roots are dipped in glue, and 
one by one they are 
tion which someti: 


than setting 


put in position—an opera- 
nes takes a week or more. 
After this sketch of the mounting of one mon- 
key consider for a moment the enormous amount 
of work in a piece as extensive as Mr. W. T. Hor- 
naday’s group of Orang-outangs in the tree tops 
of « Bornean forest, on exhibition in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. It contains 
five animals, and the composition necessary to 
bring out the relationships of one to another and 
at the same time preserve the artistic unity of the 
whole renders this an immensely more difficult 
undertaking than the mounting of one animal. 
From the laboratory side of taxidermy let us 
turn to the taxidermist’s study of the living an- 
imal and its haunts. ‘To 
illustrate this phase of the 
art I will take the Bison 
group in the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory. It was designed by 
the late Mr. Jenness Rich- 
ardson, and mounted by 
him with the assistance of 
Mr. J. Rowley, Jr. When 
the authorities of the mu- 
seum decided to form this 
group the wild bison had 
practically passed into his- 
tory. It was necessary, therefore, to study ani- 
mals living in captivity, and for this purpose the 
two taxidermists above mentioned proceeded to 
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MISS KITTY’S SKIN. 
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SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE MOUNTING OF A CHIMPANZEE, 
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Garden City, Kansas, where a large herd of bison 
was confined in a spacious inclosure on their na- 
tive prairies. Many instantaneous photographs 
were made of individuals of this herd, showing 
cows, bulls and calves either running, walking, 
standing or lying down. Lantern slides were 
made from the nezatives thus obtained, and with 
the aid of a stereopticon were afterward thrown, 
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little change since the bison had left it. 
tinct trails told a 
herds of the past. 

the region, sprawlit 
and pungent sagel 


Indis- 
tale of the countless 
Examples of the vegetation of 
ig cactus, prickly greasebush 
ush, with the brown prairie 
turf, were now ured. The more perishable 
forms were placed in certain preserving solutions, 
or plaster impressions were made from them on 
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SKELETON OF THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT ‘‘ JUMBO.” 


much enlarged, upon sheets of paper, where the 
projected image was sketched in charcoal. In 
this way an invaluable series of studies for posi- 
ticns were obtained. 

The taxidermists then continued their journey 
westward to the Neutral Strip, between Kansas 
and Texas. Here they could study a typical bison 
country, one which had undergone comparatively 


The whole collection was then forwarded 
and later was modeled into a 


the spot. 
to the museum, 
prairie in miniatu 


Thus far I have iin only of mammals. As 


far as the technical part is concerned birds are 
far less difficult to mount, but from the artistic 
standpoint it is doubtful if success is more easily 
achieved with the latter than with the former. 
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MOUNTED GROUP OF ORANG-OUTANGS. 


Indeed, it depends largely upon the personal in- 
clination of the taxidermist. If he is more 
strongly attracted by living mammals than by 
living birds his work is generally influenced by 
his tastes. 

I have not space to go into the details of bird 
mounting, but I will describe, as one of its most 
difficnlt phases, the mounting of the group of 
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Labrador Ducks in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural His- 
tory, from which the accom- 
panying sketch was made. 

Fifty vears ago this duck 
was not uncommon in our 
markets in winter, and could 
he bought for about fifty cents 
apiece. ‘To-day they are sup- 
posed to be extinet, and a 
single specimen will sell read- 
ily for five hundred dollars. 
There are about forty-two 
known specimens in the mu- 
seums of the world, and of 
this small number the Ameri- 
can Museum is the fortunate 
possessor of seven. 

The peculiar interest at- 
tached to this snecies caused 
the museum authorities to 
have five of the specimens 
mounted ina group with suita- 
The specimens were simply 
“study skins,” filled with cotton but without 
wires. In order to mount them, it was necessary 
to make the skin thoroughly pliable, and to ac- 
complish this the taxidermists, much to the hor- 
ror of the curators, put the birds in pails of 
water and left them there to soak. It proved 
that the skins had not been properly cleaned in 


ble surroundings. 


GROUP OF LABRADOR DUCKS, 
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the first place, and as a result of this treatment 
they were taken from the water in pieces. 
pieces had, therefore, to be mounted on mani- 
kins; in other words, the taxidermist, Mr. H. 8. 
Denslow, bad almost to make a duck. 

The group bears witness to his skill. Of all 
the many beautiful bird groups in the American 
Museum it is undoubtedly the best. 
roundirgs represent an icebound beach ; 
ling, frozen crystals glisten on the drifted seaweed 
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Their sur- 


spark- 
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“<7 am lying,” are the words with which Mr. 
James L.. Ford begins the first chapter of his 
unique and perfectly delightful pew d'esprit, bear- 
ing the general title of ‘*The Literary Shop.” 
But, as a matter of fact, this book contains more 
truth about modern magazines and magazine ed- 
itors than anything else that has ever been pub- 
lished, not excepting the magazines themselves. 
Satire, in order to hit, must have an object, a 
target of many-sided vulnerability, for its winged 
shafts. Mr. Ford struck a rich one when he drew 
a bead on the literary shop and its keepers. It 
might, indeed, be said that 


*‘ He was the first that ever burst 


Into that silent sea.” 


Not but that the temptation presented itself to 
many; but what mere vassal of the pen could 
dare to attack those feudal barons of literature in 
their fortified strongholds? ‘The valiant Ford, 
however, is a free Jance from the far country of 
Bohemia, and when he tilts up recklessly against 
the austere and frowning windmills of Franklin 
or Union Square it is‘in a spirit of gayety rather 
than of vindictiveness. 
ter fortune than his knightly predecessor of 
Mancha! 

The successive chapters of ‘The Literary 
Shop” cover the serio-comic history of American 
letters from the Ledger period, through the early 
and middle Holland ages, down to the present 
Johnsonian epoch. These are followed by some 
** Other Tales,” the morals and immorals of which 
are pointed in advance by the expositions in the 
first part of the book. One of the most thrilling 
of these tales, which may appositely be quoted in 
view of the present deplorable turbulency of La- 
bor, is 


May he escape wit] bet- 


La 


THE POETS’ STRIKE. 


The employés of the great Franklin Square 
Prose and Verse Foundry have been ordered out 
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and stranded shell 
shore the fissur 
ter. The ducks 
shore, hunting 
weed, while a 


bathing is now } 


s, and ashort distance from the 
‘e gives way to cold blue wa- 
resting, walking along the 
small crustacea in the sea- 
le who has evidently been 
ning her plumage, from which 
small drops of water run 
back to the sea. ‘The birds are so well mounted 
that at first ne almost believes they are 
alive, and their setting aids the illusion. 
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on strike. Pearl Street is filled with an excited 
mob, whom a master poet is haranguing in the 


following words: 

‘rs and dialectists, the time 

nake a stand against the op- 
eall themselves our mas- 
‘ome for the men who toil 

ler tall factory to denounce 

m by which they are defranded 
of their wretched pittance. 
e, that Lam speaking of the 

n of seab or non-union Jabor. 


<< Prosers, rhymest 
has come for ns t 
pression of those 
The time has 
day after day in yor 
the infamous syste 
of 
You know, of 
ruinous compet 
See that cart! Do you know what that cart con- 
tains ? See those nx 
the sidewalk, a 
as the cart dischar 


ters. 


the greater 


n remove the iron seuttle on 
sten to the roar and rumble 
res its contents into the cellar 
beneath the pavement! Is that coal they are put- 
to feed the tireless engine that 
furnishes motive power to the factory ? No, my 
friends, that is a load of jokes for the back page 
of the Bazar, collected from the sweating shops 
about Washington Square and Ninth Street. Do 
those jokes bea union 1? They do not. 
Many of them, doybt, are made by Italians 
and Chinese, to the shame and degradation of 


tine in with whi 


labe 


our calling.” 
The 


howl of rage t 


vet’s words are received with a 
reaches the ears of the men who 
are closeted in the busjness office, and brings a 
n, set faces. 


master p 


pallor to their st 
The head of firm resolves upon resistance 
to the last, a oposes to rally the non-union 
or **scab” poets to his aid by hanging out such 

signs as: 
STI 


ADY EMPLOYMENT 


FOR 
SOBER 


INDUSTRIOUS POETS. 


r'WO RHYMES TO THE QUATRAIN. 
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‘‘But before Mr. Harper could carry out his 
resolution a young man, clad in the ordinary 
working garb of a poet, hurriedly entered the 
office, and placing himself before the chief, ex- 
claimed : ‘Stop, sir, before it is too late !’ 

‘“**And who are you, sir? demanded the 
amazed publisher. 

““¢T am Henry Rondeau,’ replied the young 
man, ‘and although I am only an humble, labor- 
ing poct, I feel that I can be of assistance to you 
to-day. I have a grateful heart, and cannot for- 
get your kindness to me when I was unfort- 
unate.’ 

«*« Kindness ? 
any 


I confess I do not remember 
> began Mr. Harper. 

“But the poet interrupted him with: ‘ Last 
summer, sir, when I got my fingers frostbitten 
by being permitted to shake hands with Mr. 
Harry Harper, you not only allowed me half-pay, 
but gave my poor idiot sister a job in the factory 
n3 % reader of manuscript, thus enabling us to 
keep the wolf from the door until I was able to 
use a scanning rule again.’ 





*©¢ And a most invaluable assistant she is, too,’ 
cried Mr. Alden, warmly; ‘she selects all the 
short stories for the magazine, and I doubt if you 
could find, even in the office of the Aélantic 
Monthly, anyone with such keen perceptions of 
what the public do not want as Susan Rondeau, 
the idiot reader of Franklin Square.’ 

‘© At this moment a hoarse yell arose from the 
crowd of strikers beneath the window, and was 
borne to the ears of those who were gathered in 
the business office. 

“¢* What does that noise mean ? demanded the 
senior partner, an angry flush suffusing his cheek. 
‘Do they think they can frighten me with yells 
and threats of violence? I will hang out these 
signs and bid them do their worst !’ 

““«Stop! I implore you, stop!’ cried Henry 
Rondeau, as he threw himself before his chief. 
‘The sight of those signs would madden them, 
and the counsel of the cooler heads, which has 
thus far controlled them, would be swept away 
ina moment. And they—the deluge !’ 

«But we do not fear even death !’ cried the 
courageous publisher. 

«*« Mr. Harper,’ continued the young workman, 
earnestly, ‘at this verv moment the master poet 
is urging them to desperate measures. He has 
already in his possession the address and dinner 
hour of every gentleman in this room, and 4 

««« Well, even if dynamite is to be used -——’ 

“*¢ And,’ pursued Henry Rondeau, ‘he has 
thredftened to place the list in the hands of Ste- 
phen Massett !’ 

“«* Merciful Heavens!’ exclaimed the veteran 
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publisher, as he sank, pale and trembling, in his 
easy chair, while his associates wrung their hands 
in bitter despair. ‘Can nothing be done to pre- 
vent it ? 

*«* Yes,’ cried the young workingman. ‘ Ac- 
cept the offer of the Poets’ Union to make a new 
sliding scale. Make a few slight concessions to 
the men, and they will meet you halfway. Put 
emery wheels in the dialect shop instead of the 
old-fashioned crosseut files and sandpaper that 
now take up so much of the men’s time. Let 
one rhyme to the quatrain be sufficient at the 
metrical benches, and—it is a little thing, but it 
counts—buy some tickets for the poets’ picnic and 
summer-night’s festival at Snoozer’s Grove, which 
takes place next Monday afternoon and evening.’ 

‘‘Henry Rondean’s advice was taken, and to- 
day the great trip hammer is at work in the base- 
ment of the foundry, and the poets and prose 
writers are busy at their benches on the upper 
floors. ‘The master poet is at work among the 
rest, and sometimes he chuckles as he thinks of 
the concessions that were wrung from the foundry 
owners by the great August strike.” 

Another seasonable bit is the following idyllic 


EASTER STORY. 

** Alas, Mary !” exclaimed William Sonnet, as 
he entered his neat but humble tenement apart- 
ment a few days before the close of Lent, ‘‘ I fear 
that our Pfingst holiday this year will be any- 
thing but a merry one. My employers have noti- 
fied me that if they receive any more complaints 
of the goods from my department they will give 
me the sack.” 

William Sonnet was certainly playing in hard 
luck, although it would be difficult to find in the 
whole of Jersey City a more industrious, sober 
young poet, or a more devoted husband and 
father. For nine years he had been employed in 
the Empire Prose and Verse Foundry, the largest 
literary estabiishment on the banks of the IHack- 
ensack, where by sheer force of sobriety and indus- 
try he had risen from the humble position of 
cash boy at the hexameter counter to that of 
foreman of the dialect floor, where forty-five 
hands were kept constantly employed on prose 
and verse. During these years his relations with 
his employers, Messrs. Rime & Reeson, had been 
of the pleasantest nature, until about six months 
previous to the opening of this story, when they 
began—unjustly, as it seemed to him—to find 
fault with the goods turned out by his depart- 
ment. There were complaints received at the 


office every day, they said, of both the dialect 
stories and verses that bore the Empire brand. 
The Century Magazine had returned a large 
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invoice of hand-sewed negro-dialect verses of the 
** Befoh de Wah” variety, and a syndicate which 
supplied the Western market had canceled all its 
spring orders on the ground that the dialect goods 
had for some reason or other fallen far below tie 
standard maintained in the other departments 
of the Empire Foundry. William was utterly un- 
able to account for this change in the quality of 
the manuscript prepared om his floor, and as he 
sat with his bowed head resting on his toil-hard- 
ened hand, and the sweat and grime of honest 
labor on his brow, he looked indeed the very pict- 
ure of dejection. 

‘‘William,” said his 
wife, as she placed a 
caressing hand on his 
forehead, ‘‘you have 
enemies in the foundry 
whom you do not sus- 
pect. You must know 
that when you wooed 
and won me a year ago 
I had been courted by 
no less than four differ- 
ent poets who at that 
time were employed at 
the Eagle Verse Works 
in Newark, but have 
since found positions 
with Messrs. Rime & 
Reeson. I will not 
deny, William, that I 
toyed with the affections 
of those poets, but it 
was because I deemed 
them as frivolous as my- 
self, and when they 
went from my presence 
with angry threats on 
their lips I laughed in 
merry glee. But when 
I saw them standing on 
street corners, with their 
heads together in carnest conversation, I grew 
sick at heart, for I knew it boded us no good. 
Be warned, William, by my words.” 

The next day, when the whistle blew at noon, 
William Sonnet ate his dinner from his tin pail 
as usual; but then, instead of going out into the 
street to play baseball with the poets from the 
adjacent factories, as the Empire Foundry em- 
ployés generally did, he took a quiet stroll 
through the whole establishment, under the pre- 
tense of looking for an envoy that had been 
knocked off the end of a ballade. 

In the packing department was a large con- 
signment of goods from his floor ready for ship- 





PLASTER BUST OF ‘‘ MR. CROWLEY.” 
SEE PAGE 498, 


ment, and he stopped to examine the burr of a 
Scotch magazine story to make sure that it had 
not been rubbed off by carelessness. What was 
his surprise to find that the dialect, which he 
himself had gone over with a crosseut file that 
very morning, was now worn completely smooth 
by contact with an emery wheel! Ie replaced 
the story carefully in the fine sawdust in which 
it was packed, and then examined the other 
goods. ‘They had not yet been touched, but it 
was evident to him that the miscreants fully in- 
tended to finish the destructive work which they 
had only had time to begin. Returning to his 
own bench, he passed 
two or three poets who 
were talking carnestly 
together, and by strain- 
ing his ears he heard 
one of them whisper : 
“We'll finish the job 
to-night. Meet me at 
ten.” 

That was enough for 
William Sonnet. Ie 
determined, without 
delay, what course to 
pursue. 

At half-past nine that 
evening three mysteri- 
ous figures draped in 
black cloaks entered the 
Empire Prose and Verse 
Foundry by a side door. 
William Sonnet was one 
of the three, and the 
others were his employ- 
ers, Messrs. Rime & 
Reeson. Ile led them 
to a place of conceal- 
ment which commanded 
a full view of the pack- 
ing room. 

Before long stealthy 
footsteps were heard, and the four conspirators 
entered. » 

** Listen,” said the eldest of the quartet, as he 
threw the light from his dark lantern on the 
sullen faces of his companions; ‘‘ you all know 
why we are here. This night we will complete 
William Sonnet’s ruin, and Easter Monday will 
find him hunting for work in Paterson and New- 
ark, and hunting in vain. Why is he foreman of 
the dialect department, while we toil at the bench 
for a mere crust? Mary Birdseye is now his 
bride ; but when we wooed her we were rejected 
like our own poems.” 

‘And that, too, although we inclosed no post- 
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age,” retorted the second poet, with bitterness in 
his tone. 

‘Now to work,” continued the first speaker, 
as he stooped to examine some goods on the floor. 
‘* What have we here? A serial for the Aflantic 
Monthly. Well, we’ll soon fix that ;” and in an- 
other moment he had injected a quantity of gin- 
ger into the story, ruining it completely. 

Then the work of destruction went on, while 
Messrs. Rime & Reeson watched the vandals 
with horror depicted on their faces. A pan of 
sweepings from the humorous department, de- 
signed for Harper’s ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer” and the 
Bazar, was thrown away, and real funny jokes 
substituted for A page article for the 
Sunday supplement of a New York daily entitled 
*€ Millionaires who Have Gold Filling in their 
Teeth,” embellished with cuts of twenty different 
jaws, was thrown out, and an article on Jerusa- 
lem the Golden,” ordered by the Whited Seputl- 
chre, substituted. 

Messrs. Rime & Reeson 


them. 


could control them- 
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One of the new industries in British Borneo, which is 
likely to prove highly advantageous to that colony, is the 
cultivation aud preparation of Manilla hemp. The plants 
much resemble bananas, to which they are closely allied, 
but the s'ems are not so thick, and the crowns of leaves 
stand up more stiffly. They take some months to come to 
maturity. but the root stocks, or ** stools,” af-er they have 
beeome fully es‘ablished, will go on producing new st: ns 
and leaves, replacing those cut down, for a number of yeurs. 
The plants are cut down a3 soon as thev reach maturity, 
and are at once converted into marketable hemp. The 
mode of procedure is very simple and inexpensive. The 
cut stems, nine or ten feet long, are torn into slices, which 
are then drawn beneath a blunt knife, rcsting on a slab of 
solt wood. This operation presses out all of the pulpy 
matter, and leaves in the hand of the opera‘or a long fas- 
cicle of clean hempen fibres, which 1.eecs only to be hung 
in the sun long enough to dry and bleach. It is then 
white, dry and clean as silk, which it resembles in its 
bright, glossy appearance, though the fil.res are, of course, 
much coarser. A single duy su ‘ices for this process, so 
that what was growing in the morning Lecomes marketable 
at night. ‘Three grades are kno vn, worth $8, #7 and &6 
per picul (about 135 pounds) ; aud as few other places ave 
known where the plant flourishes ontside of the Philippine 
Islinds, Borneo is likely to u.a.ec of this hcuwp a very prof- 
itable crop. 

Tur Pacific coast of the United States is ‘not well svp- 
plied with wild small fruits. and has contributed very; litle 
to the stock of cultivated be: ries, thongh some notable :.d- 
ditions have recently been obtained. ‘I'he salmanberry hos 
a Northern Californian variety, which is highly «steemed, 
bit Coes not grow well elsewhere. Throuzhout the Coast 
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selves no longer. Stacked against the wall like a 
woodpile were the twelve installments of a Century 
serial by Amelia E. Barr, which had been sawed 
into the proper lengths that afternoon. Seizing 
one of these apiece, the three men made a sudden 
onslaught on the miscreants and beat them into 
insensibility. Then they bound them securely 
and delivered them over to the tormentors. 

As for honest William Sonnet, he was made 
foreman of the whole foundry; and his wife, who 
was a fashion writer, and therefore never fit to 
be seen, received a present of two beautiful new 
tailor-made dresses, which fitted her so well that 
no one recognized her, and she opened a new line 
of credit at all the stores in the neighborhood. 

It was a happy family that sat down to the 
Easter dinner in William Sonnet’s modest home ; 
and to make their joy complete, before their re- 
past was ended an envelope arrived from Will- 
iam’s grateful employers containing an appoint- 
ment for his bedridden mother-in-law as reader 
for a large publishing house. 
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Range and large portions of the Sierra a yellowish-red 
thimbleberry flourishes. but usually bears crops so scanty 
as to afford little reward to the searcher for it. These are 
raspberries. In blackberries the Pacific coast has one very 
variable and important svecies, Rubus ursinus, bearing an 
oblong, sweetly flavored fruit. This berry, we are told by 
a recent article by Mr. Howard Shinn, in Garden and 
Forest, still grows in immense patches along river bottoms 
and ravines up to a considerable height among the foot- 
hil's. In some places it bears so heavily that people as- 
semble from miles around, when the fruit is ripe, to camp 
in the fields and gather the berries. Several garden varie- 
ties of berries in California, including a white one, have 
orig:rated from this directly or by crossing. The most re- 
markable of these is the auginbaugh, which was reclaimed 
from the san 1 hills on the peninsula of Alameda by one of 
the earlist p:oneers, and proved an excellent garden 
lush: but it never wes taken up by nurserymen, and is now 
found only in oll gardens. It is, however, the parent, 
crossed with a raspberry, of the loganberry, which is the 
favorite and most profitable fruit of this kind now in Cali- 
fornia gardens, especially in the southern part of the State, 
and promis:s to become more and more important among 
tho resources of all the fruit-growing districts. 


€cHoot Tracuer Ta. THomsen, of Aarhuus, Denmark, 
noticed, one day while he rested on the road leading into 
a forest, that a number of the common white butterflies 
wire trying to get into a window of a small house lying 
near by. Upon closer examination he found the window 
full of flowering plants, one primula in full blossom touch- 
ing a window pane. The butterflies kept on flying against 
the pane in order to reach the flowers. He observed that 


each butterfly tried all the flowers before they gave up the 


























attempt. It was evident to him that though the sense of 
sight was strong enough to lead the insects to the flowers it 
was not strong enough to discover the inipenctrable glass ; 
and what was more curious, the sens? of smell did not lead 
them to fly through a broken pane next to that they vainly 
tried to penetrate. 


A TRAVELER among the headwaters of the Amazon tells 
this story of ant intelligence in a late letter to the Hvening 
Post: **The sight that met me when I awoke made me 
reasonably fancy that I had been sunstruck. Across the 
floor from a point near my pillows ran a swiftly moving 
line of kernels of corn. I sprang up to investigate, and 
found that my hostess Lad inadvertently left open a bag of 
grain; and while I had been asleep an army of huge blick 
ants had invaded the place and were carrying off the corn 
grain by grain. One line passed out laden while another 
parallel to it returned empty. Sometimes one of the toilers 
who had attemptel to carry a load beyond his strength 
summoned a companion to his assistance, and the two 
worked together. The most marvelous show of intelligence 
lay in this: the bag was upon the banco about two feet 
from the floor; here a detachment of the ants carried the 
corn from the bag to the edge of tue bench, and from 
there allowed the grains to fall to tke floor below, where 
they were received by the returning line, who were thus 

saved the labor of the climb and the difficulty of the de- 
* geent. I called my hostess, who told me that in this way 
they often carry off a bag of grain ina night. These ants 
live in the woods in hillocks cons‘ructed by themselves of 
leaves and twigs and earth, and by their constant coming 
and going they make distinct trails among the trees. I was 
informed that these hills are supplied with water by un- 
derground channels which the ants bore. The insects are 
a great annoyance to the farmers, and are especially de- 
structive to fruit trees. It is impossible to keep them ont 
of the gardens, as they burrow under the deepest ditches.” 


‘‘Curtmne Sick Pearus” is the headline of an account, 
now copied from newspaper to newspaper a'l over the 
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WE have neither sympathy nor patience with those of 
our contemporaries who affect to regard poetry as an un- 
mixed evil, and whose critical attitude toward new publica- 
tions in verse—when they notice them at all—is either one 
of hostility and protest, or else a kind of contemptuous 
tolerance. Evidently such is not the spirit of editors in 
other countries where the belles lettres are regarded as a 
factor or expression of the national culture. Our own con- 
temporaries, who appear to hold so slighting an opinion of 
the home production, often show marked deference to an 
English name or i:mprint, while even Canadian poets enjoy 
a vogue in certain high quarters which cannot always be 
accounted for on the ground of superior merit alone. It is 
a fact, admitted by more than one impartial English critic, 
that the stardard of technique, at least, in contempo- 
rary verse, is generally higher with American than with 
British writers; while no one can reasonably dispute the 
claim that our field for orjginal poetic inspiration is im- 
measurably broader ‘than theirs. Therefore Frax«)dirs- 
uie’s Poputar Monraty holds, as it ha; always: bebd): that 
the new volumes of verse put forth each s-ason by Amer- 
ican writers and publishers in the various literary centres 
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country. of a process for restoring to their pristine brilliancy 
certain magnificent pearls amongst the crown jewels of 
Austria. It is related that these, having been dulled by 
much wearing, were placed in an iron cage several years 
azo and sunk eighty feet below the surface of the Adiiatic, 
just outside the walls of the Castle of Miramar—the scat 
of Maximilian, the ill-fated adventurer in Mexico. The 
story may so far be true: but it becomes suspicious when 
it proceeds to relate that by this process they are ‘slowly 
regaining their former unrivaled oriency.” Oriency is a 
very rare word, meaning brightness of color like the sunrise. 
When this characterizes a pearl it is due to the infinite 
number and fineness of raised lines upon its surface, which 
break up the light and flood the surface with rainbowlike 
hnes. This is due to the structure of the pearl, which is 
formed between the soft parts and the shell of the pearl 
oyster, and is simply a form of lime, partaking of the nat- 
ure and substance of the shell itself, which, indeed, we call 
mother-of-pearl. Mu wearing of pearls, exposure to 
ind rubbing against the perspiring 
neck of even a royal princess will certainly destroy the 
sharpness of the exeeedingly delicate ridges of the surface 


changing atmosphere 


upon which the iridescence depends, and thus make them 
dull; but would immersion in sea water restore this? By 
no means. If you could tuck them between the mantle 
and shell of a living mollusk you might get a new layer of 


brilliant pearl, but to put them in a cage and sink them in 
the sea would be to invite dcstruction. The chemical ac- 
tion of the water would corrode, and perhaps ultimately 
discolor, their substance. The brilliancy of the interior of 
shells soon disappears after the death of the mollusk, 
though the shell may remain in the water, and the action 
would be the same upon pearls. Moreover, sponges, bor- 
ing worms or mollusks, crabs and fishes, everything that 
could find their way into the cage that held the pearls—and 
some evil agencies could not be kept out, no matter how 
close the meshes— would tend to injure and destroy the 
jewels. If the pearls of Austria are ‘‘ sick,” sea bathing is 
not the cure for them. 


EMORANDA. 


deserve a great deal more encouraging recognition thaD 
they usually get. Only space would be needed to sub- 
stantiate this cluim on the spot, simply by reviewing, with 
excerpts, three little volumes taken almost at random from 
amongst the recent ** new publications received.” This be- 
ing impracticable at present, we still wish to present at 
least a specimen from each of these ypunger American 
poets. The following is from the third edition of the Poems 
of Henry Abbey, of Kingston, N. Y.: 


MAY IN KINGSTON. 


Our old colonial town is new with May: 

The loving trees that clasp across the streets 
Grow greener sleeved with bursting buds each day. 
Still this year’s May the last year’s May repeats ; 
Even the old stone houses half renew 

Their yovth and beauty, as the old trees do. 
High over all, like some divine desire 

Above our lower thonghts of daily care, 

The gray, religions, heaven-touching spire 

Adds to the quiet of the springtime air; 

And over roofs the birds create a sea, 

That has no shore, of their May melody. 
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Down through the lowlands now of lightest green, 
The undecided creek winds on its way. 

There the lithe willow bends with graceful mien, 
And sees its likeness in the depths all day; 

While in the orchards, flushed with May’s warm light, 
The bridelike fruit trees dwell, attired in white. 


But yonder loom the mountains old and grand 
That off, along dim distance, reach afar, 

And high and vast, against the sunset stand, 

A. dreamy range, long and irregular- 

A caravan that never passes by, 

Whose camel backs are laden with the sky. 


So, like a caravan, our outlived years 

Loom on the introspective landscape seen 
Within the heart: and now, when May appears, 
And earth renews its vernal bloom and green, 
We but renew our longing, and we say: 

‘‘Oh, would that life might ever be a!l May! 


‘*Would that the bloom of youth that is so brief, 
The bloom, the May, the fuliness ripe and fair 

Of cheek and limb, might fade not as the leaf: 
Would that the heart might not grow old with care, 
Nor love turn bitter, nor fond hope decay: 

But soul and body lead a life of May!” 


From the far Northwest, the new State of Washington, 
comes ‘‘A Bunch of Western Clover,” being a modest 
booklet of poems by Ella Higginson, who has already laid 
the foundations of her reputation in a number of virile 
stories of Western life. Her poetry is in the same spirit, 
with even more fervor, and at the same time more finish, 
than her prose. We select two short pieces : 


THE FALLING STAT. 


Down thro’ the purple, scented cusk 
A red star swiftly fell. 

Was it a passionate soul that loved 
Not wisely but too well, 

And scorning heaven's cold delight, 
Joined its lost love in hell?” 
SUNRISE ON THE WILLAMETTE. 

The sun sinks downward thro’ the silver mist 
That looms across the valley, fold on fold, 
And sliding thro’ the fields that dawn has kissed, 
Willamette sweeps, a chain of Lquil gold. 


Trails onward ever, curving as it goes, 
Past many a hill and many a flowered lea, 
Until it pauses where Columbia flows, ; 
Deep-tongued, deep-chested, to the waiting s 


O lovely vales thro’ which Willamette slips! 
O vine-clad hills that hear its soft voice call! 
My heart turns ever to those sweet, cool lips 
That, passing, press each rock or grassy wall. 


Thro’ pasture lands, where mild-eyed cattle feed, 
Thro’ marshy flats, where velvet tules grow, 
Past many © rose tree, many a singing reed, 
I hear those wet lips calling, calling low. 


The sun sinks downward thro’ the trembling haze, 
The mist flings glistening needles high and higher, 

And thro’ the clouds—O fair beyond all praise !— 
Mount Hood leans, chastened, from a sea of fire. 


Miss Helen J. Holcombe, of New York city, has collected 
her sweet, elusive and fancifully subjective verses in a vol- 
ume entitled (after Omar Khayyam) ‘‘ A Rose of Yester- 
day,” which in>ludes this tender morcean : 





LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


LOST. 
Lost ! 

A dimpled baby. 
Young, 

Scarce one year cold. 
Eyes 

Of dawn-star lustre. 
Hair 

Of corn-silk gold. 
Seen, 

Last in a coffin. 
Hands 

With daisies filled. 
Small 

Pale mouth was smiling. 
Feet 


Were strangely stilled. 


Search! 

The sad earth over. 
Search! 

The glad sky through. 
Lost! 

Beneath the clover; 
Lest! 

Amid the blue. 


Leap! 

Ye heart of mothers ; 
Run 

The long years’ round ; 
Hear, 


God’s Last Day chorus 
** Found! 
All children found!” 


Mapison CaweEIn contributes the following characteristic 

sonnet to a recent number of the Chap-Book : 
THE WINTER MOON. 

Deep in the dell I watched her where she rose, 

A face of icy fire, o’er the hills; 

With snow-wan eyes to freeze the forest rills, 
And snow-white feet to bleach the meadow snows. 
Pale as some young witch who, a-listening, goes 

To her first meeting with the Fiend—whose fears 

Fix demon eyes behind each bush she nears— 
Stops, yet must on, fearful of following foes. 

And so I chased her, startled in the wood 

Like a discovered Oread, who flies 

The Faun who found her sleeping; each nude limb 
Glittering betrayal through the solitude ; 

Till in a frosty cloud I saw her swim, 

Like a drowned face, a blur beneath the ice. 

Tue Hotuanp Pustisuinc Company of New York is 
about to issue a translation of Marcel Prevost’s widely 
discussed novel, ‘‘ Les Demi-Vierges.”” The book made a 
great sensation in Paris last summer, and several editions 
were exhausted in a few weeks. By the term ‘ demi-vir- 
gin” M. Prevost means, we are told, the modern girl, ini- 
tiated into every phase of our social life, reading every book 
and seeing every play—in a word, the fashionable girl of 
the period. The author claims that this type of young girl 
is much more American than French. 


Osr cf the handiest and most useful of recent publica- 
tions from the press of Laird & Lee, the Chicago publish- 
ers, is ‘‘ Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia.” It is compiled and 
printed in a most convenient manner, and is so compact in 
size as to make it easy to carry. 


Tur North American Review is making a feature of its 
series of articles on the ‘‘ Personal History of the Second 
Empire of France.” These articles deal with the life of 


Napoleon IIT., and are as fascinating as a romance. 














